The underlying forces that moulded 
the Indian independence movement and 
strongly continue to influence the 
politics of India and being the heart of 
many contrasting ideologies that have 
caused ethnic and religious conflicts in 
Indian society come under the domain of 
nationalism in India. 

Indian nationalism is as much a 
diverse blend of nationalistic sentiments — 
as its people are ethnically an religiously 
diverse. The most controversial and 
emotionally-charged fibre in the fabric of 
Indian nationalism is religion. However, 
before independence the mass 
movements launched under the 
patronage of Mahatma Gandhi were not 
based on religion; rather these were 
charged with the fervour of nationalism 
having main objective of getting 
independence of the country from the 
British. Therefore, these movements 
were full of unity in diversity. 

This book includes all major risings, 
revolts and movements in India before 
independence both before and under the 
guidence of Mahatma Gandhi. In this 
endeavour the book presents discussion 
on the ideologies of mass movements as 
used by Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Preface 


‘Many books have been written on mass movements of 
Mahatma Gandhi. This modest effort is another pearl in the 
sequence. This book has been designed keeping in mind the 
mg *tality of the general reader's language which is easy to 
understand. 

The Indian nationalist movements were organized mass 
movements emphasizing and raising questions concerning the 
interests of the people of India. In most of these movements, people 
were themselves encouraged to take action. However, due to several 
factors these movements couldn't result in getting Independence 
for India. However, they did promote the sense of nationalism and 
pride among the people of the country. The failure of these 
movements made many people poor, uneducated and illiterate due 
to withdrawal from government offices, schools, factories and 
services. Though they did manage to get a few concessions such as 
the Salt March in 1930, they did not help India much from the point 
of view of their objective. 

We nope that the discission made in this book will help the 
readers to understand and learn about the different aspects of 
"Nationalism and Gandhian Mass Movements" in a most 
comprehensive way. i 
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1 
Rise of Nationalism 


INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Indian nationalism refers to the many underlying forces that 
moulded the Indian independence movement, and strongly 
continue to influence the politics of India, as well as being the 
heart of many contrasting ideologies that have caused ethnic and 
religious conflict in Indian society. Indian nationalism often 
imbibes the consciousness of Indians that prior to 1947, India 
embodied the broader Indian subcontinent and influenced a part 
of Asia, known as Greater India. 


NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN INDIA 


India has been unified under many emperors and 
governments in history. Ancient texts mention India under 
emperor Bharata and Akhand Bharat, these regions roughly form 
the entities of modern day greater India. 

Mauryan Empire was the first to unite all of India, South Asia, 
and much of Persia. In addition, much of India has also been 
unified under a central government by empires, such as the Gupta 
Empire, Rashtrakuta Empire, Pala Empire, Mughal Empire, Indian 
Empire, etc. 


CONCEPTION OF PAN-SOUTH ASIANISM 


India’s concept of nationhood is based not merely on 
territorial extent of its sovereignty. Nationalistic sentiments and 
expression encompass that India’s ancient history, as the birthplace 
of the Indus Valley Civilization and Vedic Civilization, as well as 
four major world religions— Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and 
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. Sikhism. Indian nationalists see India stretching along these lines 
across the Indian subcontinent. 


AGES OF WAR AND INVASION 


India today celebrates many kings and queens for combating 
foreign invasion and domination, such as Shivaji of the Maratha 
Empire, Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, Kittur Chennamma, Maharana_ 
Pratap of Rajputana, Prithviraj Chauhan, who combated the 

. Mahmud of Ghagiti and Tipu Sultan who fought the British. The 
kings of Ancient India, 'such as Chandragupta Maurya and 
Emperor Ashoka the Great of the Magadha Empire, are also 
remembered for their military genius, incredible conquests and 
remarkable religious tolerance. 

Muslim kings are also a part of Indian pride. Akbar the Great 
was a powerful Mughal emperor who sought to resolve religious 
differences, and was known to have a good relationship with the 
Roman Catholic Church as well as with his subjects - Hindus, 

_ Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains. He forged familial and political bor.ds 
with Hindu Rajput kings. 

Although previous Sultans had been more or less tolerant, 
Akbar took religious intermingling to new level of exploration. 
He developed for the first time in Islamic India an environment 
of complete religious freedom. Akbar undid most forms of 
religious discrimination, and invited the participation of wise 
Hindu ministers and kings, and even religious scholars to debate 
in his court. 


SWARAJ 


In the Indian rebellion of 1857, Indian soldiers and regional 
kings fought the forces allied with the British Empire in different 
parts of India. This event laid the foundation not only for a 
nationwide expression, but also future nationalism and conflict 
on religious and ethnic terms. 

The Indian desire for complete freedom, or Swaraj, was born 
with Bal Gangadhar Tilak, whose followers were the first to 
express the desire for complete independence, an idea that did 
not catch on until after World War I. When the Amritsar Massacre 
of hundreds of unarmed and innocent civilians by British forces 
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took place in the same year, the Indian public was outraged and 
most of India’s political leaders turned against the British. 


THE GANDHIAN ERA 


Mohandas Gandhi pioneered the art of Satyagraha, typified 
with a strict adherence to ahimsa, and civil disobedience. This 
__ permitted common individuals to engage the British in revolution, 
without employing violence or other distasteful means. Gandhi's 
equally strict adherence to democracy, religious and ethnic 
equality and brotherhood, as well as activist rejection of caste- 
based discrimination and untouchability united people across 
these demographic lines for the first time in India’s history. The 
masses could participate in India’s freedom struggle for the first 
time, and the membership of the Congress grew over tens of 
millions by the 1930s. 

In addition, Gandhi's victories in the Champaran and Kheda 
Satyagraha in 1918-19, gave confidence to a rising younger 
generation of Indians that the British hegemony could be defeated. 
National leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Azad, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, Mohandas Gandhi, 
Rajendra Prasad and Badshah Khan brought together generations 
of Indians across regions and demographics, and provided a 
strong leadership base giving the country political direction. 


MORE THAN JUST “INDIAN” 


Indian nationalism is as much a diverse blend of nationalistic 
sentiments as its people are ethnically and religiously diverse. 
Thus the most influential undercurrents are more than just Indian 
in nature. The most controversial and emotionally-charged fibre 
in the fabric of Indian nationalism is religion. Religion forms a 
major, and in many cases, the central element of Indian life. Ethnic 
communities are diverse in terms of linguistics, social traditions 
and history across India. 


HINDU RASHTRA 


An important influence upon Hindu consciousness arises 
from the time of Islamic empires in India, during which many 
Hindu temples were destroyed and Hindus forcibly converted to 
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Islam, and millions of Hindus killed by Muslim invaders. Entering 
the 20th century, Hindus formed over 75 per cent of the population 
and thus unsurprisingly the backbone and platform of the 
nationalist movement. Modern Hindu thinking desired to unite 
Hindu society across the boundaries of caste, lingustic groups and 
ethnicity. In 1925, K.B. Hedgewar founded the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh in Nagpur, Maharashtra, which grew into 
the largest civil organization in the country, and more potent, 
mainstream base of Hindu nationalism. Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar coined the term Hindutva for his ideology that described 
India as a Hindu Rashtra, a Hindu nation. 

This ideology has become the cornerstone of the political and 
religious agendas of modern Hindu nationalist bodies like the 
Bharatiya Janata Party and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. Hindutva 
political demands include revoking Article 370 of the Constitution 
that grants a special semi-autonomous status to the Muslim- 
majority state of Kashmir, adopting a uniform civil code, thus 
ending a special legal framework for Muslims. These particular 
demands are based upon ending laws that Hindu nationalists 
consider as offering special treatment to Muslims, demands like 
banning cow slaughter and building a Ram Janmabhoomi wi 
in Ayodhya. 


THE QAUM 


In 1906-1907, the All India Muslim League was founded, 
created due to the suspicion of Muslim intellectuals and religious 
leaders with the Indian National Congress, which was perceived 
as dominated by Hindu membership and opinions. However, 
Mahatma Gandhi's leadership attracted a wide array of Muslims 
to the freedom struggle and the Congress Party. The Aligarh 
Muslim University and the Jamia Millia Islamia stand apart—the 
former was averse to the freedom struggle, while the JMI was 
founded to promote Muslim education and consciousness upon 
nationalistic and Gandhian values and thought. 

While prominent Muslims like Allama Iqbal and Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah embraced the notion that Hindus and Muslims were 
distinct nations, other major leaders like Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, 
Maulana Azad, Badshah Khan, Hakim Ajmal Khan strongly 
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backed the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian freedom 
struggle, opposing any notion of Muslim separatism. This school 
of Muslim nationalism did not enjoy much support in the 
provinces of Punjab, Sindh, Baluchistan and Bengal, where the 
Muslim League enjoyed extensive political power, and where 
Pakistan was ultimately formed. Zakir Hussain, Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed and A.P.J. Abdul Kalam were all Muslims, and holders 
of the Presidency of the Republic. Actors Shah Rukh Khan, 
Naseeruddin Shah, Aamir Khan, music legends Zakir Hussain, 
Amjad Ali Khan and cricketers Syed Kirmani, Irfan Pathan, Zaheer 
Khan, Mushtag Ali and Mohammad Azharuddin are icons to the 
Indian public. 


NATIONALISM AND POLITICS 


The political identity of the Indian National Congress, India’s 
largest political party and one which controlled government for 
over 50 years, is reliant on the connection to Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, and the Nehru-Gandhi family which has 
controlled the Congress since independence. The Congress Party’s 
fortunes up till the 1970s were single-handedly propelled by its 
legacy as the flagship of India’s Independence Movement, and 
the core platform of the party today evokes that past strongly, 
considering itself to be the guardian of India’s freedom, democracy 
and unity. 

Muslims have remained loyal voters of the Congress Party, 
seen as defender of Nehruvian secularism. In contrast, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party employs a more aggressively nationalistic 
expression. The BJP seeks to defend the culture and heritage of 
India and the majority of its people, the Hindu population. It ties 
nationalism with the aggressive defence of India’s borders and 
interests against archrivals China and Pakistan, with the defence 
of the majority’s right to be a majority. 

Religious nationalist parties include the Shiromani Akali Dal, 
which is closely identified with the creation of a Sikh-majority 
state in Punjab and includes many Sikh religious leaders in its 
organization. In Maharashtra, the Shiv Sena uses the legacy of the 
independent Maratha kingdom under heroes like Shivaji to stir 
up support, and has adopted Hindutva as well. In Assam, the 
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Asom Gana Parishad is a more state-focused party, arising after 
the frustration of the ULFA as a benevolent expression of 
Assamese nationalism. In Tamil Nadu came the first of such 
parties, the DK. Today the DK stands for a collection of parties, 
with the DMK, the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 
the PMK and the Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. 
Caste-based politics invite the participation of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party and the party of Laloo Prasad Yadav, who build upon the 
support of poor low-caste and dalit Hindus in the northern, and 
most populated states of India like Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
Almost every Indian state has a regional party devoted solely to 
the culture of the native people of that state. 


NATIONALISM AND MILITARY CONFLICTS 


Military history, both past and present, serves as a source of 
nationalist sentiment in India. The first reference to armies is found 
in the Vedas and the epics Ramayana and Mahabaratha. There were 
many powerful dynasties in India such as the Maha Janapadas, 
Shishunaga Empire, Gangaridai Empire, Nanda Empire, Maurya 
Empire, Sunga Empire, Kharavela Empire, Kuninda Kingdom, 
Chola Empire, Chera Empire, Pandyan Empire, Satavahana 
Empire, Western Satrap Empire, Kushan Empire, Vakataka 
Empire, Kalabhras Kingdom, Gupta Empire, Pallava Empire, 
Kadamba Empire, Western Ganga Kingdom, Vishnukundina 
Empire, Chalukya Empire, Harsha Empire, Shahi Kingdom, 
Eastern Chalukya Kingdom, Pratihara Empire, Pala Empire, 
Rashtrakuta Empire, Paramara Kingdom, Yadava Empire, Solanki 
Kingdom, Western Chalukya Empire, Hoysala Empire, Sena 
Empire, Eastern Ganga Empire, Kakatiya Kingdom, Kalachuri 
Empire, Delhi Sultanate, Deccan Sultanates, Ahom Kingdom, 
Vijayanagar Empire, Mysore Kingdom, Mughal Empire, Maratha 
Empire, Sikh Empire etc. The modern Army of India was raised 
under the British Raj in the 19th century. 

Today the Republic of India maintains the world’s third 
largest armed forces with over a million troops strong. The official 
defence budget stands at $32.35 billion but the actual spending 
on the armed forces is estimated to be much higher. The army is 
undergoing rapid expansion and modernization with plans to 
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_ have an active military space programme, missile defence shield, 
and nuclear triad capability. 


INDIAN MUSLIM NATIONALISM 


Indian Muslim nationalism refers to the political and cultural 
expression of nationalism, founded upon the religious tenets and 
identity of Islam, of the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent. Rising 
from the first days of Islamic empires in the Indian subcontinent, 
this object endeavors to explore and trace Muslim nationalism 
- through medieval India and into the events of the 20th and early 
21st century, within the modern nations of India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The historical foundations of Muslim nationalist thinking 
derives inspiration from the years of the Delhi Sultanate and the 
Mughal Empire in northern India. Those were the years wk.2n 
Muslim kingdoms were among powerful military groups in India, 
and an Islamic society that descended from the Middle East, Persia 
and the Central Asia and from areas which became modern day 
Afghanistan spread the religion amongst Indians. 


IDEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The first Muslim uprising began with the Muslim Sultan, 
Tipu Sultan in 1766, whose famous armed resistance of Mysore, 
~ using bamboo Rockets, was the catalyst for the demise of the © 
British from India and earned him the title Father of the Indian 
Rocket. In fact, the battle against the British in Mysore, 1766 seems 
to be at the pinnacle of unrest in the colonised lands of all the 
_ European colonisers. 3 

The first organized expressions began with Muslim scholars 
and reformers like Syed Ahmed Khan, Syed Ameer Ali and the 
Aga Khan who had an influential major hand in the Anti-British 
Resistance movements during the “Indian Revolution”. 

Expression of Muslim separatism and nationhood emerged 
from modern Islam’s pre-eminent poet and philosopher, Sir 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal and political activists like Choudhary 
Rahmat Ali. 
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IN POLITICS 


Some prominent Muslims politically sought a base for 
themselves, separate from Hindus and other Indian nationalists, 
who espoused the Indian National Congress. Muslim scholars, 
religious leaders and politicians founded the All India Muslim 
League in 1906. Muslims comprised 25 per cent to 30 per cent of 
India’s collective population. Some Muslim leaders felt that their 
cultural and economic contributions to India’s heritage and life 
merited a significant role for Muslims in a future independent 
India’s governance and politics. 

A movement led by Allama Iqbal and ultimately Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, who originally fought for Muslim rights within India, 
later felt a separate homeland must be obtained for India’s 
Muslims in order to achieve prosperity. 

They espoused the Two-Nation Theory, that India was in fact 
home to the Muslim and Hindu nations, who were distinct in 
every way. Another part of Muslim society, led by Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari and Maulana Azad felt 
that participation in the Indian Independence Movement and the 
Indian National Congress was a patriotic duty of all Muslims. 
Religious leaders like Maulana Maudoodi did not prefer a single 
nation over two or vice versa, but sought to propagate the religion 
and create an Islamic republic in India. 


PARTITION OF INDIA 


Muhammad Ali Jinnah led the Muslim League’s call for 
Pakistan. Some historians have come to believe that Jinnah did 
not actually want the partition of the Indian subcontinent, but used 
it as a potent weapon to secure greater political power for Indian 
Muslims. However, as time went on, communal tensions rose and 
so partition won increasing support among many Muslims in 
Muslim-majority areas of the Indian subcontinent. 

On August 14, 1947, Pakistan was created out of the Muslim 
majority provinces of British India, Sindh, the west of Punjab, 
Baluchistan and the North West Frontier Province, and in formerly 
in the east with Bengal. Communal violence broke out and 
millions of people were forced to flee their homes and many lost 
their lives. Hindus and Sikhs fled from Pakistan to India and 
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Muslirhs fled from India to Pakistan. However, because Muslim 
communities existed throughout the Indian subcontinent, partition 
actually left tens of millions of Muslims within the boundaries of 
the secular Indian state. Currently, approximately 13.4 per cent 
of the population of India is Muslim. The Muslim League idea of 
a Muslim Nationalism encompassing all of the Muslims of the 
Indian subcontinent seemed to lose out to ethnic nationalism in 
1971, when East Pakistan, a Bengali dominated province, fought 
with support and the subsequent war with India helped them win 
their independence from Pakistan, and became the independent 
country of Bangladesh. 


PAKISTANI NATIONALISM 


Pakistan has more than 160 million Muslims. It is also one of 
the fastest growing population among the 10 most populated 
countries with greater than 2 per cent population growth each year 
and is expected to become the most populated Muslim country 
in the world within 10 years. Pakistani Nationalism has varied 
from the original idea in the early 1900s to the status quo, usually 
varying by socio-economic class and political ideology. Originally, 
it was a concept defined by the Western regions of British India 
and their religious affiliation of Islam. 

During the late years of British rule and leading up to Partition, it 
had three distinct supporters: | 

1. Realists, such as Mohammad Ali Jinnah, who driven by 
political inflexibility demonstrated by the Congress Party, 
feared a systematic disenfranchisement of Muslims. This 
also included many members of the Parsi, and Nizari 
Ismaili communities. 

2. Technocratic Elitists, such as the majority of Aligarh 
students who were driven by a fear of being engulfed 
in “false secularism” that would assimilate their beliefs 
and values into a common system that defied Islamic 
tenets while hoping to create a state where their higher 
education and wealth would keep them in power over 
the other Muslims of India. 

3. Idealists, primarily lower Orthodoxy, that feared the 
dominative power of the upper Orthodoxy and saw 
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Pakistan as a safe haven to prevent their domination 
by State-controlled propaganda. Although many upper 
Orthodoxy also supported the state in the interests of 
an Islamic Republic. 

Through the years this situation varied, however, all parties 
secular and religious see Pakistan as a member of the global 
community, and Pakistanis as global citizens hailing from many 
different backgrounds including: Iran, Arabia, and India. Their 
primary purpose it to represent themselves as honest hard- 
working Muslims and provide safe haven to the millions of 
Muslim refugees from around the world such as Afghanistan and 
Burma. 

In more recent times and through the efforts of Pervez 
Musharraf, there has been a distinctive U-turn on this policy, as 
the West sees this “Muslim melting pot” a manifest of Muslim 
Transnationalism which secular fundamentalists in the West see 
~ asa threat to Western society. Unfortunately, this effort has created 
strong rifts in Pakistani society with Westernized, classes 
benefitting from government patronage and support for their 
lifestyles have enjoyed the fruits of an economic boom while even 
the slightly religious classes of Pakistan have suffered from 
discriminatory treatment due to their unwillingness to change 
their lifestyles to European ones. 

Many Pakistanis believe in the implementation of Shariah, 
in a way that respects their religion and does not compromise its 
ideals and tenets to appease outsiders. This includes controversial 
legislation such as Hudood, which even many strict Muslims 
realize, requires strong institutions to properly enforce. 


BANGLADESHI NATIONALISM 


Bangladesh is home to more than 135 million Muslims. It is 
the fourth largest Muslim community in the world. Originally the 
Eastern wing of Pakistan, it gained independence in 1971 
following a bloody civil war that claimed the lives of many people. 
The founding of Bangladesh is open to controversy. While many 
Indian analysts see it as proof positive of the failure of the two- 
nation concept as purported by Mohammad Ali Jinnah, its 
formation is more due to socio-economics and political feudalism 
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than a strong desire by the members of the state to step away from 
the idea of a Muslim homeland. After the founding of Pakistan, 
the dominant political parties within the Western block were 
controlled by Urdu-speaking Indian migrants, who were seen as 
the leaders of Muslims in British India and the “champions” of 
Pakistan. Because of their fluency in the lingua franca of Muslim 
South Asia, Urdu, and desire to transplant the tried-and-true 
institutions of the old Indian state to newly-created Pakistan, Urdu 
became the National language. 
This caused great concern among native Western and Eastern 
Pakistanis, the majority of whom spoke languages such as Bengali, 
- Punjabi, Kashmiri, Pashto, Sindhi and Balochi rather than Urdu. 
On the other hand, due to its neutrality, it was seen as the perfect 
language to build the nation-state upon. Unfortunately, Urdu itself 
came under attack, to the chagrin of some prominent Bengalis who 

“spoke it-and believed in it as a means of bridging the many gaps 
throughout the newly-created Pakistan. Some Technocrats and 
Elitists saw Urdu as a means by which to retain power, keeping 
non-speakers out, alienating most Bengalis. 

This, along with the economic disparity between West and 
East Pakistan that saw massive transfers of capital from the East 
to the West, created a situation where Bengalis felt increasingly 
isolated and unable to participate in the new nation-state. Few 
West Pakistanis saw this and continued to participate in both sides 
of the country. This led to the creation of Bengali political parties 
that espoused greater regional autonomy and recognition of 
Bengali as a second National Language. 

Following a stunning victory whereby Bengali parties 
captured the majority of the seats in the elections of 1970, the elite 
enclaves of Western Pakistani Muslims, primarily residing in 

Karachi and Lahore at that time, feared ethnic domination and 
sectarianism. With the rise of ethnic politics, it would be very easy 
for other ethnicities to feel threatened, and besides, they argued, 
it would be counter-intuitive to the idea of one Muslim state where 
ethnicity is irrelevant and greater importance should be placed 
on the common heritage of Islam. The Western Pakistani response 
was bloodthirsty, killing hundreds and thousads or according 
to some millions of innocent Bengalis in an effort to suppress who 
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they deemed were insurgents. In the end, Bangladesh was created 
and millions of residents of the former West and East wings were 
displaced. Most non-Bengalis, fearing persecution, attempted to 
flee to Western Pakistan. A significant number of Biharis, who 
identify with Pakistan, continue to live in Bangladesh with limited 
status and recognition from the Bangladeshi government, while 
communities of Bengalis continue to live in Pakistan and are 
mostly integrated into the fabric of a culturally diverse Pakistan. 


MUSLIM NATIONALISM IN INDIA 


India has 140 million Muslims spread across many states 
including Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, Assam, Kerala, 
Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh. It is the third-largest home to 
Muslims after Indonesia and Pakistan, and the third-largest home 
to Shia Muslims. Since partition, there has been a great deal of 
conflict within the various Muslim communities as to how to best 
function within the complex political and cultural mosaic that 
defines Indian politics in India today. 

~- —Adlin all, Muslim perseverance in sustaining their continued 
advancement along with Government efforts to focus on Pakistan 
as the primary problem for Indian Muslims in achieving true 
minority rights has created a sometimes extreme support for 
Indian nationalism, giving the Indian State much-needed 
credibility in projecting a strong secular image throughout the rest 
of the world. The creation of Pakistan and the subsequent exodus 
of a large number of Indian Muslim refugees to that country has 
created a deep identity crisis for Muslim Indian. Hindus in India 
bitterly resent the presence of the community who many believe 
sympathize with their Muslim arch-rival. This bitterness more 
often turns against Indian Muslims. 

Thus Muslim Indians although patriotic, resent their 
patriotism being questioned and in often cite the fact that many 
of the Indian refugees in Pakistan, called Mohajir are often 
discriminated and treated badly by Pakistani as well as the fact 
that many have now returned to India reconnecting with their 
roots. Recent terrorist attacks like Mumbai Bomb Blast, Varanasi 
Temple bombing, Delhi Bomb Blasts, Akshardham Temple attack 
place the Muslim Indian community in af awkward situation as 
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the attacks were perpetrated by local muslims. But in the recent 
past, many modern educated Muslims have come forward and 
denounced the brand of Islam taught in the madrasas, and 
reaffirmed their patriotism. Also, Muslims are present in all the 
major fields. The Indian film industry popularly known as 
Bollywood has many popular Muslim stars. The Indian cricket 
team, has its share of Muslim players who play with zeal and 
patriotism as any other players. The players have performed with 
distinction especially in matches against Pakistan. 

The Jamiat Ulema-e-Hind, a leading Indian Islamic 
organization has propounded a theological basis for Indian 
Muslim’s nationalistic philosophy. Their thesis is that Muslims 
and non-Muslims have entered upon a mutual contract in India 
since independence, to establish a secular state. The Constitution 
of India represents this contract. This is known in Urdu as a 
mu’ahadah. 

The Muslim community’s elected representatives supported 
and swore allegiance to this mu’ahadah so the specific duty of 
Muslims is to keep loyalty to the Constitution. This mu’ahadah is 
similar to a previous similar contract signed between the Muslims 
and the Jews in Medina. Given this situation, the intermediate 
economic state of the Muslims in India has created a transitory 
composition of its population. The Indian government, tens of 
thousands of Bangladeshis migrate to India each year, and while 
India also bans immigration into India, this has set the tone for 
relatively hostile relations between the two countries, and has a 
profound impact on Muslim Nationalism although the 
government of Bangladesh has denied the claim of people crossing 
the border into India. 


INDIAN TAMIL NATIONALISM 


Tamil nationalism in India is an aspiration by some Tamils 
to establish, at minimum, self determination. The ideology of 
Tamil nationalism seeks to preserve and modernize Tamil 
language and culture, unite Tamils across boundaries, eradicate 
caste discrimination within Tamils, emancipate and empower 
Tamil women, uplift the economic status of Tamils, and to securely 
establish Tamil identity in a globalized world.The Indian Tamil 
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nationalism is the smaller section of the Dravidian nationalism 
which consisted of all the four major language in the South India. 
The Dravidian Nationalism was popularized by a series of small 
movements and organizations that contended that the South 
Indians, without the Brahmins, formed a racial: and a cultural 
entity that was different from the north Indians. This particular 
moment claimed that the Brahmins were originally from the north 
and they imposed their language, Sanskrit, religion and heritage 
on the southern people. | 

A new morphed ideology of the Dravidian nationalism 
gained momentum within the Tamil speakers during the 1930 and 
1950. The Tamil Nationalism was thus based on three ideologies: 
dismantling of Brahmin hegemony; revitalization of pure Tamil 
Language and social reform by abolition of existing cast systems, 
religious practices and recasting women’s equal position in the 
society. 

By the late 1960, the political parties who were espousing 
Dravidian ideologies gained power within the state of Tamil 
Nadu. Subsequently the Nationalist ideologies lead to the 
argument by Tamil leaders that, at minimal, that Tamils must have 
self determination or, at maximum, secession from India Since the 
1969 election victory of Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam under C.N. 
Annadurai, Tamil nationalism has been a permanent feature of 
the government of Tamil Nadu. After the Tamil people achieved 
self determination the claim for session became weaker with most 
mainstream political parties, except a fringe few, are committed 
to development of Tamil Nadu within a united India. 

Most major Tamil Nadu regional parties such as DMK, All 
India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, Pattali Makkal Katchi 
and Marumalarchi Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam frequently 
participate as coalition partners of other pan-Indian parties in the 
Union Government of India at New Delhi. The modern day Tamil 
Nationalism have actually contributed to a more flaccid 
celebration of Tamil identity and the “uplift” of the poor. 


MARATHI NATIONALISM 


Marathi nationalism or regionalism refers to a nationalist 
stance applied to Maharashtra and the Indo-Aryan ethnic Marathi 
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people who inhabit the ethno-linguistic region of Maharashtra, 
which was created after the linguistic reorganization of provinces 
in India in 1956. It was an ideology espoused by Shivaji to 
consolidate Maratha empire by piecing together several marathi 


speaking Deccan kingdoms. The defence of culture, country and — 


religion were the war cry used by Shivaji to rally together Marathi 
Hindus. Great, country/state is generally associates with a desire 
for greater, better and progressive state. 

The defence of Maratha culture, religion, country and . 
freedom to the Marathas is what inspired the Maratha warriors 
in defeating Sultanate of Bijapur and Mughal Empire and free the 
marathas and there land from occupation and creation of the 
Maratha Empire. In modern context, it furthers the ideology of 
preservation of maratha culture, promotion of Marathi language 
and progress of Marathi people. Mee Marathi are two words that 
_ have always inculcated Marathi pride. 

The first strands of a modern Marathi nationalism were 
elucidated at least as early as the beginning of. the twentieth 
century. However, Lokmanya Tilak merged this with a 
contemporaneously emerging pan-Indian nationalism during the 
‘build-up period to the Indian independence movement. Post- 
independence Marathi nationalism is a form of sub-nationalism. 
_ Proponents of Marathi nationalism today are most strongly 
represented by political parties such as the Shiv Sena and the 
Maharashtra Navnirman Sena, as well as pseudo-political outfits 
like the Sambhaji Brigade. 

After the Independence of India in 1947, regional 
administrative divisions from the colonial era were gradually 
changed and states following linguistic borders were created. 
Within the Bombay Presidency a massive popular struggle was 
launched for the creation of a state for the Marathi-speaking 
~ people. In 1960 the presidency was divided into two linguistic _ 
states, Gujarat and Maharashtra. _ 

Moreover, Marathi-speaking areas of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad state were joined with Maharashtra. Mumbai, the 
economic capital of India, became the state capital of Maharashtra. 
Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti-carried out the agitation for the 
creation of Maharashtra and the inclusion of Mumbai in it. 
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RALLYING POINTS 


Modern-day Marathi nationalism has found an idealogue in 
the Maratha Empire, an independent Maratha nation established 
by Maratha warrior and King Shivaji Bhosle after he defeated the 
Sultanate of Bijapur to free the Marathas and there land from 
occupation. 

Shivaji’s call for freedom and to fight and live like free men 
was an inspiration to the Marathi people which not only help 
protect the Maratha Kingdom from the Mughal Empire but also 
led to the expanision of the Maratha Kingdom into Maratha 
Empire by capturing non-maratha parts of the Mughal Empire. 


SUPPORT FOR MARATHI NATIONALISM 
FROM NON-MARATHI PEOPLE 


In addition to others, M.N. Singh, Mahesh Bhatt and Alyque 
Padamsee have all said there is some legitimate grievanée to give 
credence to some form of a Marathi nationalism. Padamsee 
thought that a “Marathi manoos is a good idea” as “nobody has 
given any importance to the language”. Singh added that the 
political parties which bank on the support of the Marathi manoos 
do so rightly so “as they has been able to protect the interests of - 
the Marathi-speaking population in the state”. 

He added that “Maharashtrians have a justified grievance. 
Outsiders have not been able to identify with Marathi culture. 
Also, over the years, most of business, entertainment, commerce 
has been dominated by non-Marathi people.” Bhatt chipped in 
that he supports, in addition to the Marathi manoos: “the whole 
culture, the Maratha pride.” Adding that “in the age of 
globalization, that this culture is being overwhelmed. Let me give 
you an example: This city has been the source for thousands of 
Bollywood films, but does anyone bother for the indigenous 
people, the local people of Film City, who are suffering?” 


CONTEMPORARY SUB-NATIONALISM 


In the past few decades, Mumbai and sometimes larger 
Maharashtra have witnessed a growing resentment towards South 
Indians and recently towards North Indians. There is also a recent 
movement towards compulsory use of Marathi language in 
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Mumbai in places including the Municipal Corporation. This 
“Maharashtra for the Marathis” sub-nationalism or regionalism 
has been condemned by mainstream political parties such as 
Congress and Bharatiya Janata Party and Maharashtra chief 
minister Ashok Chavan has assured protection for both North and 
South Indian immigrants. 

Much of such trouble has been created by the concept of three 
language in Govt. of India. Three language concept says that all 
offices of Govt. of India have to use Hindi, English and any other 
regional language. Regional languages are encouraged but at the 
same time use of Hindi and English is imposed on workers forcing 
them to learn additional languages. Class-IV workers find it 
difficult to learn additional languages while they can work 
efficiently in mother tongue Marathi. At one point Marathi and 
Hindi share same grammar rules as they are derived from same 
ancestral language Sanskrit. 

And one who knows Hindi can easily learn Marathi and vice- 
versa. This language war has been exploited several times and is 
used by several political parties to gain some easy hold on citizens 
and eventually hold on vote bank. For several years now, even 
use of English is opposed by mainstream Marathi nationalists 
which is always opposed by English speaking non-Marathi states. 


SUPPORT FOR MARATHI WORKERS 


Mumbai, in many ways is an economic capital of India. On | 
one hand, Gujarati and Marwari owned the majority of the 
industry and trade enterprises in the city. At the same time, there 
was a steady flow of South Indian migrants to the city, mainly 
white-collar job seekers. 

In 1960 Bal Thackeray, a Mumbai-based cartoonist, began 
publishing the satirical cartoon weekly Marmik. Through this 
publication he started disseminating anti-migrant sentiments. On 
June 19, 1966, Thackeray founded the Shiv Sena as a political 
organization. At the time of its foundation, the Shiv Sena was not 
a political party as such. The political approach of the Shiv Sena 
was ceritred around the concept of bhumiputra, the idea that 
Maharashtra inherently belonged to the Marathi community. The 
Shiv Sena was thus born out of a feeling of resentment about the 
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relative marginilization of the native Marathi people in their own 
state by people whom they perceived as outsiders. Shiv Sena set 
out ideological declarations which encouraged Maharashtrians not 
to eat in Udupi restaurants, not to sell their properties to non- 
Maharashtrians and Marathi businessmen employ only Marathis. 
The Shiv Sena especially attracted a large number of Marathi 
youth. 

Shiv Sena cadres became involved in various attacks against 
the South Indian communities, vandalising South Indian 
restaurants and pressuring employers to hire Marathis. 


ANTI-MIGRANT SENTIMENTS 


Attacks on South Indian Migrated Workers 


Shiv Sena party was formed in 1966 to fight for the rights of 

the Maharashtrians. Thackeray started his political life by 
intimidating and sometimes attacking South Indians who worked 
as clerks and owned small restaurants as they were taking away 
local jobs. South Indians were derisively referred to as 
yandugunduwalas and lunghiwalas. 
_ South Indians were his main targets as he claimed that they 
were taking away jobs from Marathis. He lampooned “Madrassi” 
in his writings and drawings. Udupi restaurants and homes of 
Tamil and Telugu speakers were attacked. However other political 
parties such as Congress have been more conciliatory in their 
approach towards South Indians. | 


Attack on North Indians Migrated Workers 


The attacks on North Indians in Maharashtra began on 
February 3, 2008 after violent clashes between workers of two 
political parties— Maharashtra Navnirman Sena and Samajwadi 
Party—at Dadar in Mumbai, capital of the Indian state of 
Maharashtra. 

The clashes took place when workers of MNS, a splinter 
faction formed out of the Shiv Sena, tried to attack workers of SP, 
the regional party based in Uttar Pradesh, who were proceeding 
to attend a rally organized by the United National Progressive — 
Alliance. Defending his party’s stand, MNS chief Raj Thackeray 
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explained that the attack was a reaction to the “provocative and 
unnecessary show of strength” and “uncontrolled political and 
cultural dadagiri of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar migrants and their 
leaders”. 


PROMOTION OF MARATHI AND 
ANTI-ENGLISH SENTIMENTS 


In a growing movement towards promoting Marathi in public 
life in Mumbai, Municipal Corporation of Greater Mumbai headed 
by BJP-Shiv Sena alliance passed an order to make all 
communications only in Marathi. Marathi has been an official 
language in the corporation since 1971; however, English and 
Hindi were used for distribution of information. 

After his campaign against north Indians, Maharashtra 
Navnirman Sena president Raj Thackeray on 14 July 2008 asked 
English medium schools in the state to make Marathi a compulsory 
subject from first standard and shopowners to put up nameplates 
in Marathi. | 

On 27 August 2008 around 50 activists of MNS were arrested 
in south Mumbai for forcing shopowners to put up Marathi 
nameplates instead of English signboards. Despite the arrest of 
the activists, MNS spokesperson Shirish Parkar warned that the 
protest will continue and that the deadline of August 28 will'not 
change. 


2 
Revolt of 1857 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the primary and severe outbursts of resentment 
against the British rule came in the form of the Indian revolt of 
1857. This revolt followed the battles of Plassey and Buxar and 
the main cause was resentment against setting up of British rule 
in Bengal. 

It is called the first war of independence by many historians 
though it is a debatable topic. The British historians termed it 
Sepoy Mutiny and Jawaharlal Nehru called it a feudal revolt which 
was much more than just a Sepoy Mutiny. 

The revolt was basically started by the soldiers who worked 
for the East India Company and later was spread across the 
country by peasants, artisans and soldiers who sacrificed their 
lives for the sake of others. Different religions of India came 
together and fought united for one cause. There were many | 
different reasons for the outbreak of the revolt of 1857. Exploitation 
by the British, imposing of their faith forcefully on Indians, etc., 
were just some causes. 

Some of the other causes are discussed below: 

e Thousands of soldiers were rendered jobless when the 
northern states were annexed. The able soldiers of 
kingdoms like Oudh were very frustrated by this move 
and were waiting to seek revenge. 

e The Indian soldiers employed under the British were 
made to use a special type of cartridge that was to be 
bitten off before being loaded in a rifle. It was rumoured 
that the cartridges were greased with cow and pig fat. 
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This angered the Hindus and Muslims as it hurt their 
religious sentiments. 

e The policy of annexation introduced by Lord Dalhousie 
was received with much discontent among Indians. Due 
to the introduction of the new policy, Baji Rao’s 
adopted son Nana Sahib was dispossessed of the 
pension his father was receiving. It was announced that 
Bahadur Shah Zafar will not be allowed to stay in the 
Red Fort anymore and they would have to move to a 
place near Qutub Minar. It was also announced that 
the successors of Bahadur Shah would not be given the 
title of king. 

e The British started to impose Christianity to provoke 
people further. Taxes were collected form temples and 
mosques and Hindu and Muslim soldiers were asked 
to accept the faith of Christianity. / 

These were some of the main causes for the upsurge of the 

revolt of 1857. 


BACKGROUND OF THE REVOLT OF 1857 


We could subdue the mutiny of 1857, formidable as it was, 
because it spread through only a part of the army, because people 
did not actively sympathize with it, and because it was possible 
to find native Indian races who would fight on our side. 

But the moment a mutiny is but threatened, which shall be 
no mere mutiny, but the expression of a universal feeling of 
nationality. India, which encompassed the territory of the modern 
nations of Republic of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, has a rich 
history, decorated with the names of great rulers like Ashoka and 
major dynasties like the Gupta and Maurya to name a few. 
Whereas, in the south Chalukyas, Cholas, Pallavas and Pandyas, 
reigned. 

Under the patronage of the rulers of these dynasties, India 
saw development in all fields from art, literature to science, 
astronomy and philosophy. This richness, in terms of knowledge, 
art and culture and also wealth, attracted people from all over 
the world to India. The Aryans came from Central Europe and 
made India their home. The Persians followed by the Iranians and 
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Parsis too immigrated to India.Invasions were common to this 
region. Chengis Khan, the Mongolian, invaded and looted India 
many times. Alexander the Great also wished to conquer India 
but returned after the battle with Indian King Porus. Hu-en Tsang 
from China came to India in pursuit of knowledge and visited 
the ancient Indian universities of Nalanda and Takshila. Columbus 
set out on sail to India, but instead landed on the shores of 
America. 

Vasco da Gama from Portugal came to trade his country’s 
goods in return for Indian species. Following Portugal came the 
French and established their colonies in India. And then stepped 
in the East India Company from Great Britain. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


The British East India Company, which is also referred to as 
“John Company,” was a joint-stock company. It received an 
English Royal Charter by Elizabeth I on December 31, 1600, 
favouring trade privileges in India. The Royal Charter effectively 
gave the newly created Honourable East India Company, a 21 year 
monopoly on all trade in the East Indies. 

In 1617, the Company also received trade rights by the 
Mughal Emperor. About 100 years later, it was granted a royal 
dictate from the Emperor exempting the Company from the - 
payment of custom duties in Bengal. This gave the Company a 
decided commercial advantage in the Indian trade. 

On the other hand, East India Company’s annual expenditure 
on political “gifts” to men in power, back home, increased by folds. 
These “gifts” won East India Company, permission to operate in 
overseas markets, even though the cheap imports of South Asian 
silk, cotton, and other products were hurting domestic business. 
By 1767, the Company was forced into an agreement that it should 
pay 400,000 pounds to the National Exchequer annually. 

But with time, the Company’s financial problems only grew 
bigger. By 1848, East India Company had to but expand British 
territories in South Asia massively to increase its revenue. Thus 
adoption of native Princes began, followed by process of 
annexation of more than a dozen independent Indian kingdoms, 
which led to colonization. 
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But then arose the need to consolidate and control these new 
holdings. So, a well-established army of South Asians, officered 
by British soldiers was formed. By 1857 this army dominated India, 
wiping off even the last traces of independent Indian states. And 
the East India Company exported tons of gold, silk, cotton and 
other precious materials back to England every year. 

Conquering India did not happen with a drop of the hat. 

Colonization was not out of the blue but was slow but a steady 
process. Indians did not accept alien rule passively. Unchecked 
colonial extraction of agricultural and forest wealth of India had 
led to rural poverty and the masses being reduced to a state of 
deprivation. — 

The period between 1763 and 1856 saw numerous uprisings 
by peasants, tribal communities and princely states. Indians 
opposed colonization and confronted the British many times. 
Some were sustained, others sporadic and a few were isolated acts 
of revolutionary resistance. But everytime Britishers came out 
stronger. 

And one of the biggest reasons was the consensus with the 

. domestic rulers. Indians never stood united against the British. 
The native leaders were inept and corrupt and proved to be “the 
place” to apply “Divide and Rule” policy. 


COLONIZATION OF INDIA 


The most significant ‘landmark’ in Indian colonization was a 
British military victory at Plassey in 1757. This victory provided 
East India Company political sovereignty in India. Warren 
Hastings became the first British Governor-General of India in 
1773. Ever since East India Company realised its military 
supremacy, it set on an expansion spree. 

The 19th century saw a great deal of British expansion of 
territory on various grounds, including conflicts, consensus with 
native rulers and also when native leaders had no male heirs to 
take over the administration of their land. Taking advantage of 
the situation, the British appointed Governors to rule the Indians. 
This set up was partly justified by claims that Indians needed 
“civilization” and a reliable system of Justice, rule of law. The 
appointed Governors, however, asserted power. 
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THE FIRST WAR OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE (1857) 


British had little respite from fighting against Indians as they 
tried to strengthen their grip on India. However, they continued 
with their expansion in India until 1857, when everything from 
Afghanistan in the west to the jungles of Burma in the east, from 
the Himalayas in north, to the beaches of Sri Lanka in south were 
under British East India Company. 

The British, in the meanwhile also strengthened their army. 
In 1857 the total number of soldiers in India was 260,000 amongst 
which just around 14 per cent (34,000) were European soldiers. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR UNREST 
AMONGST INDIANS 


It is not a single reason but a whole lot of issues that had led 
to unrest amongst the Indian masses. Political domination, attack 
on culture, hurting religious sentiments, deprivation and large 
scale violence brought Indians together to revolt against the 
colonial rulers. 

Religion 

India has always been a land of many religions. Indians 
followed the policy of religious freedom from times immemorial. 
But with advent of Britishers things did not remain the same. The 
British described Indians as barbarians, who lacked culture, and 
brought in missionaries from England. This caused great unease 
among the Indians. — 

The Evangelical Christians had very little understanding of, 
or respect for, India’s ancient faiths. The at.itude of non- 
interference into religion, that once characterised British rule in 
the 18th century, was no more existing. Rampant conversions took 
place in India under the British rule. And with the passing of Act 
XXI of 1850, which enabled converts to inherit ancestral property, 
things just got worse. 


Expansion 


The East India Company wanted to conquer the whole of 
India and exploit its natural resources. With the British army 
winning almost all battles against the Indians, their confidence 
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only grew stronger and the British grew more greedy. But as the 
British colony expanded, the living conditions of Indians only 
worsened. The discontentment grew when Lord Dalhousie 
annexed Awadh. When Awadh was annexed, thousands of 
soldiers and nobles lost employment and their living conditions 
deteriorated. 

Dalhousie also introduced the “Doctrine of Lapse,” under 
_ which the Princes were denied the long-cherished right of 
adoption. In this way, Dalhousie annexed the Maratha States of 
Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi and several minor principalities. On 
the death of the ex-Peshwa, Baji Rao II, the pension granted to 
him was abolished and the claims of his adopted son, Nana Sahib, 
were disregarded. 


Administration 


British administrative laws ruined both the peasants and 
landlords. Indian handicrafts completely collapsed and the 
craftsmen were impoverished. India was reduced to a market place 
for finished goods from England. Poverty increased and the 
discontent among the masses motivated the Indians to join the 
revolt in large numbers. Thus, the British drained India of her 
wealth and all her natural resources. 


BEGINNING OF FIRST WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


Religion, as ever, was utmost important to Indian masses. If 
the attempts to convert Hindus and Muslims into Christians was 
any less, then the British attempts to strengthen its army just blew 
the lid off. The British introduced new Enfield rifle cartridges and 
gave it to the soldiers. These cartridges used by British-Indian 
Army was heavily greased with animal fat. 

Indian soldiers quickly learnt that the grease was a mixture 
of cow (sacred to Hindus) and pig (abhorrent to Muslims) fat. 
Barrackpore was where it all began. On 29th March 1857, Mangel 
Pandey, a young soldier of the 34th Native Infantry, shot at his 
sergeant major on the parade ground. When the British adjutant 
rode over, Pande shot the horse and severely wounded the officer 
with a sword. Mangal Pandey was later arrested and hanged. As 
a collective punishment the 34th Native Infantry was disbanded. 


! 
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Mangal Pande became a martyr and an icon representing the 
beginning of Indian War of Independence. 


Meerut 


Weeks after the Mangal Pandey incident, on 24th of April 
1857, some soldiers of the 3rd Light Cavalry in Meerut refused to 
obey orders to handle the new cartridges that were greased with 
animal fat. This led to their arrest, court-martial and a sentenced 
to ten years hard labour each. 

On 9th May 1857, at a ceremony in the parade ground of 
Meerut, they were publicly humiliated, stripped of their uniform, 
shackled and sent to prison. The following day, 1.e., on 10th May 
1857 when Britons prepared for church, Meerut exploded. The 
enraged Indian soldiers broke open the town jail and released their 
comrades. Indian soldiers entered into the cantonment and killed © 
as many Britishers as possible. 


Delhi 


From Meerut, the brave Indian soldiers marched towards 
Delhi. Three regiments of native infantry were set in Delhi. On 
the morning of 11th May 1857, the soldiers from Meerut reached 
Delhi. They gathering below the walls of the Red Fort and called 
for last Moghul King Bahadur Shah. 

Captain Douglas, a British officer, from the high walls of the 
fort, ordered them to disperse. Soldiers, who were accompanied 
by a mob, burst into the palace, killed Douglas and asked Bahadur 
Shah to reclaim his throne. 

Meanwhile, the 38th, 54th, and 74th regiments of infantry and 
native artillery under Bahkt Khan joined the rebel army at Delhi. 
The loss of Delhi was a crushing blow to the British. It took British, 
nearly after two months, regrouped and set out to reclaim Delhi. 
At Badli-ke-Serai, five miles from Delhi, they met the main army 
of the Indian soldiers. 

British fought the Indian soldiers and won. In September 
1857, under the command of Major Nicholson and with support 
of Sikh and Gurkha army, the British were able to reclaim Delhi, 
breaching the walls with heavy guns and after a bitter street-to- 

street fight. 
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Kanpur was an important junction where the Grand Trunk 
Road and the road from Jhansi to Lucknow crossed. And one of 
the leaders of the First War of Independence from this region was 
_ Nana Saheb of Bithur. 

On the death of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao-II, in 1851 the - 
Company’s Government stopped the annual pension and the title. 
Nana Saheb’s appeal to the Court of Directors was not accepted. 
This made him hostile towards the British rulers. In 1857, Kanpur 
was garrisoned by four regiments of native infantry and a 
European battery of artillery and was commanded by General Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. After a fierce battle at Kanpur, General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler surrendered on June 27, 1857. 

The English men, women and children who fell into the hands 
of Nana Sahib were assured of safe conduct to Allahabad. 
However, the inhuman treatment meted out to the Indians at 
Allahabad and Benaras made the crowd angry, who retaliated by 
murdering British men, women and children. Many innocent lives 
were lost at “Massacre Ghat” and “Bibi ka Ghar” in Kanpur. 

However, in June 1857, the British defeated Nana Sahib. 
Though Nana Sahib and Tantia Tope recaptured Kanpur in 
November 1857, but they could not hold it for long as General 
Campbell reoccupied it on 6th December 1857. Nana Sahib 
escaped to Nepal and his whereabouts afterwards were unknown. 
Tantia Tope escaped and joined the Rani of Jhansi. 


Jhansi and Gwalior 


Rani Laxmibai was married to King Gangadhar Rao of Jhansi. 
Gangadhar Rao did not have any children and he adopted one of 
his relatives Damodar Rao as his heir. After Gangadhar Rao’s 
death in 1853, the British refused to accept Damodar Rao as the 
legal heir of Jhansi and wanted to annex the kingdom into their 
rule. In 1857, at Jhansi, the Indian army rebelled and killed the 
British Army officers. 

Rani Laxmibai, the widow of the late Raja Gangadhar Rao, 
was proclaimed the ruler of the state. However, in 1858, the British 
army once again marched towards Jhansi. Not willing to let the 
British takeover her kingdom, the Rani built an army to fight the 
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British. The soldiers of Jhansi fought a brave war and the Rani 
led the forces in this battle. Sir Hugh Rose recaptured Jhansi on 
3rd April, 1858. The English could not capture Rani of Jhansi as 
she escaped to Kalpi (near Gwalior) where Tantia Tope joined her. 
Both marched to Gwalior. Sir Hugh Rose also advanced towards 
Gwalior and captured it in June 1858. Rani Laxmi Bai died a brave 
death. Rani Laxmibai (Rani Jhansi) became immortal in Indian 
history for her bravery and struggle against British rule. Tantia 
Tope escaped southward, but was betrayed by one of his friends, 
Man Singh, and was finally hanged in 1859. 


Arrah, Bihar 


Kunwar Singh, the zamindar of Jagdishpur near Arrah, in 
the state of Bihar, was the chief organizer of the fight against 
British. He assumed command of the soldiers who had revolted 
at Danapur. Two days later he occupied Arrah. But Major Vincent 
Eyre rGieved"Whestavie defeated Kunwar Singh’s force and 
destroyed Jagdishpur. 

Kunwar Singh left his ancestral village and reached Lucknow 
in December 1857. In March 1858, he occupied Azamgarh. 
However, he lated retreated towards his home in Bihar. On 23rd 
April Kunwar Singh had a victory near Jagdishpur over the force 
led by Captain Le Grand, but the following day he died in his 
village. 

The mantle now fell on his brother Amar Singh who, despite 
heavy odds, continued the struggle and for a considerable time 
ran a parallel government in the district of Shahabad. In October 
1859. Amar Singh joined the rebel leaders in the Nepal Terai. 


Lucknow 


At Lucknow, war against British was led by the Begum of 
Awadh, Hazrat Mehal, who proclaimed her young son, Nawab. — 
Hazrat Begum felicitated her troops in person in Alambagh. 
Musabagh too was defended by a valiant band of revolutionaries 
under the leadership of the heroic Begum herself till March 1858. 

But when she left Lucknow for the north with her troops 
followed by Ahmad Shah, both the places fell upon Shahjehanpur. 
She tried to drive out the British from Rohilkhand but failed to 
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capture Rohilkhand and marched on along with other 


revolutionary leaders towards Nepal, where she found asylum 
till her death. 


AFTERMATH OF FIRST WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The 1857 rebellion, which began with the mutiny of Indian 
troops stationed near Delhi, had several chief results: 

e A year-long insurrection that changed attitudes, both 

British and Indian, towards British rule of India. 

e Dissolution of the British British East India Company. 

e Beginning of the British Raj, the period during which 

the UK directly ruled the Indian subcontinent. 

e The end of the Mughal Empire after the British exiled 

Emperor Bahadur Shah to Burma. 

After the Indian soldiers finally surrendered on June 20 1858, 
the British ended both the East India Company and the Mughal 
Empire. Deposed Emperor Bahadur Shah was sent to exile in 
Burma. The British Crown took over the administration of India. 
With the coming of the Raj, a British Governor-General ruled India. 


_ CAUSES OF THE REVOLT 
ECONOMIC CAUSES 


e During the first two hundred years (sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries) the East India Company confined 
its activities to trade and commerce and had no political 
intention. The company purchased textiles, indigo, 
saltpetre, spices and food grains from Indian market in 
exchange for gold and other precious metals. It thus 
played a useful role by exporting Indian goods and by 
increasing the production the Indian goods became so 
popular that the British Government had to pass a law 
in 1720 forbidding the use of Indian textiles. However 

_ during the 18th century, the pattern of trade went 
through a drastic change. With the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution, England developed its own 
textile industry and with that the dependence on Indian . 
textiles came to an end. The result was that instead of 
buying finished textile goods from India, the British 
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company purchased raw cotton and exported the same 
to England. India soon became a raw material 
producing country, supplying cotton and jute to the 
factories in Britain. Cotton was processed into finished 
cloth and exported back to India. British traders made 
massive profit through this two way trade. Demand for 
Indian textiles having reduced, the local handloom 
industry incurred heavy losses and suffered badly. The 
poor Indian weavers could not compete with the 
machine made goods imported from England. 
Moreover, the Company used its political resources to 
buy the best quality cotton from the Indian markets 
leaving no scope for the Indian weavers to produce 
good quality products. Gradually, the Indian handicraft 
and cottage industries died out. There was major 
unemployment problem and that resulted in resentment 
among workers against the British rule. The little 
patronage that they received from the native princes 


also was gone because of the annexations of those 


dominions. The miserable conditon of the working class 
led to this rebellion against the Britsh Rule. The trade 
and commerce of the country was monopolized by the 
by the East Indian Company. No efforts were made to 
improvise on the living conditions of the people. Cruel 
exploitation of the economic resources made people 
miserable leading to periodic famines. 

e The British confiscated the lands and properties of many 
landlords and Talukdars, especially those of Oudh. 
These very disgruntled landlords became leaders of the 
revolt. 

e Thousands of soldiers under the employment of the 
native states became jobless when the states were © 
annexed to the British dominion. As many as 60,000 
families lost their livlihood, when Oudh’s army was 
disbanded. Naturally the disbanded soldiers were 
seething with anger and were seeking an opportunity 
to strike at the new regime which had deprived them 
of the their livlihood. 
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¢ Gradual disappedrerice “of many ‘sfateSatsb deprived 
those Indians who held civil and judicial posts in the 
states, of their jobs. Even religious preachers were 
divested of their livlinood with the extinction of native 
kingdoms. The people who were affected rose against 
the British. | 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CAUSES 


Indians had a lurking suspicion that they would be converted 
to Christianity under the new regime. The fear was largely due to 
the activities of some of the activities of some Christian 
missionaries who openly ridiculed the customs and the traditons 
of both Hindus and Muslims.The English also established Chapels 
and Churches for propagating Chritianity at the expense of the 
government. 

Even civil and military officers were asked to propagate the 
gospel. The religious sentiments of the people were further hurt 
when a tax was imposed on property held by temples and 
mosques. Indian soldiers in the service of the company were 
equally prejudiced against the English in the religious matters. 
An ACT was passed in 1856 known as the “General Services 
Enlistment Act”, which imposed on the Indian sepoys the 
obligation to serve wherever required. 

This dreaded sea voyage and considered this measure against 
their religious customs. The passing of the laws allowing converts 
from Hinduism to Christianity to inherit their ancestral property 
was a clear proof of the encouragement to the Christian 
missionaries for the spread of Christianity in India. The 
introduction of western innovations had unsettled the minds of 
the ignorant people. 

The spread of English education, the construction of railways 
and telegraph lines, legislation for the suppression of sati and the 
remarriage of the widows engendered a belief that the British were 
determined to convert the people to Christianity. 

The introductign of railways was resented on the ground that 
people of all castes ‘would have to travel in the same 
compartments. The common people did not appreciate these 
changes. They looked upon them as foreign innovations designed 
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to break down the social order to which they were accustomed 
and which they considered sacred. The educated Indians were also 
denied high posts. The highest office open to an Indian in Civil _ 
Services was that of a sadar or aan Amin with an annual salary of 
Rs. 500 only. . 

In the military service the highest office that an Indian could 
secure is that of aSubedar. Humiliation and torture were inflicted 
upon Indians in their own country. This racial discrimination hurt 
Indian sentiments tremendously. 


POLITICAL CAUSES 


Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation caused an uproar 
among the people of India. The last Peshwa, Baji Rao’s 
adopted son Nana Sahib was deprived of the pension 
his father was receiving. Rani Laxmi Bai’s adopted son 
was not given the throne after the death of his father. 
To make matters worse Lord Dalhousie announced in 
1849 that Bahadur Shah Zafar will not be allowed to 
stay in the Red Fort anymore and they were compelled 
to move to a place near Qutab Minar.,To further worsen 
the situation Lord Canning announced in 1856 that with 
the demise of Bahadur Shah Zafar, his successor will 
not be allowed to use the title “king”. 

The political scheme’s of the British were in question 
when they resorted to harsh means when dealing with 
the native princes. The written and oral pledges made 
with the princes were often disregarded by the British. 
The annexation of Oudh without a reason led to a huge 
uprising. The proposal of taking away the title from the 
Mughal emperor shocked the Muslims. The annexation 
of Jhansi, Satara and Nagpur shocked the Hindus as they 
were predominantly Hindu states. The remaining 
Hindus and Muslims who were unaffected became 
insecure, lest they meet the same fate. 

The myth about the superiority of the British were 
shattered when they were badly beaten in the first 
Afghan War.. They were again humbled in 1855-56, 
when they had to face the rebellion of the Santhal tribe 
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of Bengal and Bihar. This proved that the Indian army 
was quite powerful. 

e There was a rumour floated around that with the end 
of the Revolt of 1857 the British Raj would come to an 
end. This rumour emanated from the fact that the battle 
of Plassey in 1757 brought about British power and with 
1857 a century would be completed which will mark 
the end of British Rule. 


MILITARY CAUSES 


The East India company was formed with the help of Indian 
soldiers. Instead of giving them due credit, the Indian soldiers 
were made victims of ridiule. Disregarding the fact that the Indian 
soldiers were efficient, the British officials paid them poorly and 

they lived in total squalour. Indian soldiers who had formerly held — 

high offices in the times of the native princes found themselves 
in low ranks. All the higher ranks were reserved for white men 
irrespective of their capacity to perform. The future of the soldier 
were doomed and bleak. There was no hope of receiving any 
allowance also. The Bengal army lacked discipline. _, 

The sepoys were unhappy as they were for the most of the 
times sent overseas to fight, which was not desirable at all. There 
was no retirement age. The Bengal army had Hindustani sepoys 
of the higher caste who disliked menial jobs and. dreaded overseas 
fighting as it meant loss of caste. The bitter feeling and anger 
reached its highest point with the emergence of the Enfield Rifles. 
The cartridges of these rifles were greased with cow and pig fats. 
The sepoys had to remove the cartridge with their teeth before 
loading them into the rifles. Both the Hindus and Muslims were 
discontented as it was sacriligious for both of them. Hindus 
consider cow sacred and Muslims consider pigs. Thus, both 
refused to use this cartridge and they was disharmony 
everywhere. , 


CAUSES OF THE FAILURE OF THE REVOLT 


LACK OF PLANNING, ORGANIZATION 
AND LEADERSHIP | 


Movement without planning, organization and leadership is 
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bound to be a failure. The revolt of 1857 was no exception. The 
revolt was supposed to have started on May 31, 1857 as decided 
by Nana Sahib and his colleagues. But an incident at Meerut 
whereby the soldiers had to bite cartridges made of pig fat and 
cow fat added fuel to the fire leading to the revolt breaking out 
early. The leaders had no made plans. The movement had no 
leader on top to guide people and command obedience. Every 
movement reqiures some sort of discipline and a leader to guide 
_and help. But since the Revolt unexpectedly broke out on May 
10, 1857, there is nothing much the leaders could do. 


INDIAN HELP TO THE BRITISH 


Unfortunately, some of the Indian prince’s helped the British 
Government at that point of time. The Sikh princes of Nabhya, 
Patiala and Kapurthala and the rulers of Hyderabad and Gwalior 
very openly helped the British suppress the war with men and © 
money. Holka and Scindia remained loyal to the British. Their help 
at this point of time riveted the shackles of British yoke over India 
for almost another century. 


RESULTS OF THE REVOLT 
END OF COMPANY'S RULE 


The British Parliament passed an “Act for the Better 
Government of India” in 1858, whereby the administration 
responsibility was passed into the hands of the British Queen and 
her Parliament. With this, the rule of the Company came to an 
end. The Board of Control was abolished and the Board of 
Directors had no power left. A secretary of State for India was to 
take the place of the President of the Board of Control. He was 


_. advised by a board of fifteen members. The designation of the 


Governor-General was changed. While he remained -Governor- 
General for the provinces under his rule, he came to be known as 
Viceroy while dealing with Nawabs, Rajas and native princes. 


CHANGE IN THE BRITISH POLICY 
TOWARDS INDIAN STATES 


To appease native princes, the British declared that they 
would honour all treaties and the agreement entered into by the 
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East India Company with the native rulers. Further, Doctrine of 
Lapse was abandoned and the right to adoption recognized. The 
Indian princes were assured that their territories would never be 
annexed. Henceforth, the continual existence of Native States was 
guaranteed. However, there were clearly defined restrictions and 
limitations to them. The military prowess was greatly reduced. 


END OF PESHWASHIP AND THE MUGHAL RULE 


Nana Sahib escaped after the revolt as he had actively taken .. 
part in it. He could not be traced after that. With his escape the 
Peshwaship came to an end. The title of Mughal emperor was also 
abolished as the last Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar died 
in 1862 and he also took part in the Revolt. Thus came the end of 
the glorious Mughal dynasty founded by Babur in 1526 in the first 
battle of Panipat. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY 


The British soldiers realised that the numerical inferiority of 
the British Indian army was one of the causes of the Revolt. The 
British soldiers were increased in number which means, the 
expenditure also increased. Artillery and other advanced means 
of warfare were in the care of British hands. In order to break down 
the unity of the Indian soldiers, they were divided and separated. 


ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION OF INDIA 


Economic exploitation of the country was an inevitable 
situation after the revolt. In words of Majumdar, “the extinction 
of the East India Company’s Rule brought in grave economic perils 
to India. India now became a dumping ground of British 
manufacturers and an almost inexhaustible field for investment 
of capital for it offered unlimited scope for commercial and 
industrial enterprises like railways, steamers, tea, and coffee 
plantations etc.” The British henceforth started abusing political 
power for the enhancement of their commercial and economic 
interest. 


RISE OF NATIONALISM 


The sacrifices of some great Indian rulers during the revolt 
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of 1857 aroused feelings of pecrecaricest among men. Nana Sahib, 
Rani of Jhansi and Bahadur Shah became National heroes. People 
celebrated their heroism and their attempts to fight for freedom. 
The revolt became a symbol of challenge to the mighty British 
power in India. | 

According to Tara Chand, “the memory of 1857 substantiated 
the later movement, infused courage into the hearts of the fighters 
furnished a historical basis for the grim struggle and gave it a 
moral stimulus—(its) memory distorted but hallowed with the 
sanctity, perhaps did more damage to the cause of the British rule 
in India than the revolt itself”. | 


POLICY OF DIVIDE AND RULE 


During the Revolt of 1857 the Hindus and Muslims had unity 
and fought together for the welfare of the country. The British 
Government realized that the unity of the Hindus and Muslims 
was posing a serious threat and therefore the best thing would be 
to create a wall between the two communities. Thus, they adopted 
the “Divide and Rule” that completely destroyed the relationship. 
So much so that the unrest between the two communities has still 
not been resolved. 

As the Muslims had taken a prominent role in the Revolt, 
they were deprived of patronage in education, business and | 
services and Hindus were given preferential treatment. At a later 
stage the policy was reversed. The British used this disharmony 
to their advantage and widened the gulf between the two major 
communities. It was on this ground that India had to be partitioned 
on the event of her independence in 1947. 


3, 


Tribal and Peasant Movements 


TRIBAL MOVEMENTS 


The tribals of India, like.other social groups, participated in 
the anti-colonial movement. The tribal anti-colonial movements 
were of two types—first, the movements against their oppressors, 
i.e., landlords, moneylenders, traders, thekedars (contractors), 
government officials and Christian missionaries and second, the 
movements which were linked to and merged with the Indian 
National movement. The first type of movements can be termed 
as anti-colonial because these movements were directed against 
those classes which were the creation of British colonialism and 
who collaborated with the tribals. These classes were considered 
outsiders by the tribals. More than 70 tribal revolts over a period 
of 70 years (1778 to 1948). These revolts were anti-colonial in 
varying degrees. The main anti-colonial tribal movements and 
revolts were: The tribal revolts in Chotanagpur region—amar 
revolt (1789-1832), Kherwar movement of Santhals (1833), Santhal 
revolt of 1855, Bokta risings, Sardari Larai or Mukti Larai 
movemeint of 1858-95, Birsa Munda’s movement (1895-1901), Devi 
movement in Gujarat (1922-23), Tribal movement in Midnapur 
(1918-1924), Jitu Santhal’s movement in Malda (1924-32), Tribals 
and National Movement in Orissa (1921-.36) and Tribal 
movements in Assam in the late nineteenth century. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROFILE OF THE 
‘TRIBALS DURING THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Rural India had been inhabited by the tribal population from 
the beginning. The tribal communities lived in relative seclusion 
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and isolation for centuries and in varying states of economy. In 
spite of their contacts with the non-tribals, they maintained their 
separate identity. Each tribal community maintained its own socio- 
religious and cultural life and its political and economic 
organizations. Until the arrival of the British in the tribal areas, - 
the main means of production and subsistenc for the tribals were 
land and forests. The forests were of great significance for the 
tribals all over India. They had customary rights to use the minor 
forest products. Firewood, flowers, fruits, leaves, honey, housing 
material, edible nuts, medical herbs etc. formed the essential items 
of the daily requirements of tribals. 

They used forest products for food, constructing houses and 
shifting cultivation. They grazed their cattle in the forests. The 
forests provided them with security. About the significance of the 
forests for the tribals Kr. Suresh Singh says: “They (Tribal 
communities) can, therefore, subsist on conditions in which 
members of these more civilized race could not exist. When the 
crop fails, jungle fruits and vegetables of all kinds (sag) are 
valuable reserve. With the help of these they succeed in teething 
over the period of stress which could play havoc. “In addition, 
the tribals practised weaving, basket making, fishing, hunting and 
food gathering. 

Their instruments of labour and livelihood were not very 
developed. Bows and arrows were the main instruments of selfs 
defence and hunting. The tribal communities had their respective 
chiefs and clan councils (panchayat) to look after them and manage 
their social, religious, economic and political affairs, Each tribal 
paid some amount of land produce to his respective chief. But it. 
was not a legal right; it was a moral requirement. The chiefs were 
given voluntary contribution in kind and a few days of free labour 
every year by the people. 


THE IMPACT OF THE BRITISH 
POLICIES ON THE TRIBALS 


The British policies disturbed the traditional tribal systems. 
The tribal land system was marked by its corporatorial ownership 
of land and absence of the landlords. But the British changed the 
land system of the tribals. They created the hitherto unknown class 
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of zamindars (landlords) in the tribal areas. Brahmins and Rajputs 
were brought in the tribal areas of Chotanagpur to perform 
military ancl religious services. For their roles, they were assigned 
the zamindari rights in the land. The zamindars were considered 
outsiders by the tribals. 

The tribals were reduced to the position of tenants. The clan 
councils of the tribals were replaced by the councils of rajas 
consisting of their followers. The traditional land system of the 
British was turned into tenancy systems. The British also 
introduced contractors (Thekedars) in the tribal areas. The 
zamindars and thekedars introduced the land rent in the tribal 
areas. 

Following the introduction of market economy, a class of 
traders also developed in the tribal areas. The tribal tenants had 
to pay the rent in cash. As they did not have cash with them, they 
had to borrow from the moneylenders. Hence, a class of 
moneylenders also came into being in the tribal areas. The isolated 
tribal communities were connected with the outside world 
following the introduction of means of communication and 
transportation. 

The self-sufficient tribal economy was converted into market 
economy. The customary system of justice was replaced by the 
new legal system. The new legal system was not suitable to the 
tribals. The tribals could not afford to utilize the new legal system, 
as they were not educated and they did not have money for the 
fees of the lawyers. The British brought a host of petty government 
official and clerks in the tribal areas. All these classes— zamindars, 
thekedars, traders, moneylenders, government officials -were not 
natives of the tribal areas. Nor did they belong to the tribal 
communities. 

They were brought into the tribal areas by the British. They 
could be Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs or Europeans. Hence, 
they were considered outsiders—dikus—by the tribals. These 
classes collaborated with the British administratjon in the process 
of exploitation and oppression of the tribals. The landlords 
extracted exorbitant amount of Lent from the tribals, evicted them 
from their land and extracted begar (forcible labour) from the 
tribals. In case of defiance, the tribals were physically assaulted 
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by the zamindars. They were deprived of their belongings. The 
moneylenders exploited the tribals by charging exorbitant amount 
of interests from them. Many a time the tribals were forced to sell 
out their belongings and children and wives to meet the 
requirements of the landlords and moneylenders. The government 
officials took advantage of their innocence. They were the ally of 
landlords, moneylenders, contractors and traders in the 
exploitation of the tribals. 


Forest Policy 


Till the middle of the nineteenth century, the tribals had 
customary rights in the forest. Their right to use the forest products 
was recognized. But the forest policy (1884) of the British curtailed 
the tribal rights to use the forest produce. Moreover, the 
development of the communication system, i.e., telegraphic, 
roadways and railway services and the introduction of the 
common administrative system ruined the natural economy of the 
forests. These developments affected the tribals all over the 
country. The dikus were benefited from the British forest policies. 
The British policies were detrimental to the tribal interests. The 
government sometimes paid compensation to the tribals for the 
loss caused by the encroachment of the forests. But the 
compensation could not trickle down to them. It was usurped by 
the clerks, the pleaders and the munshis in between. In addition 
to the devastation caused to the tribal communities, the famines 
in the later half of the 19th century worsened the conditions of 
the tribals. The continuous increase in the prices of the essential 
commodities made their conditions unbearable. The land formed 
for the tribals, not only a source of livelihood, but a spiritual source 
as well given to them by their ancestors. They were being alienated 
from their land due to distress. The rights of the outsiders—money 
lenders and landlords—were recognized over their land. The 
attack on the tribal system was a threat to their existence. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE TRIBAL MOVEMENTS 


The tribals responded to their exploitation and oppression 
in the form of revolts and movements. They identified their 
enemies in the outsiders (dikus)—landlords, moneylenders, 
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thekedars and missionaries and European government officials. 
They launched movements against their oppressors in their 
respective regions. Their agitations against the outsiders could be 
called anti-colonial. They revolted against them because of their 
exploitation in the form of encroachment on their land, eviction 
from their land, annulment of the traditional legal and social rights 
and customs, against enhancement of rent, for transfer of land to 
the tiller, abolition of feudal and semi-feudal form of land 
ownership. | 

On the whole, these movements had social and religious 
overtone But they were directed against the issues related to their 
existence. These movements were launched under the leadership 
of their respective chiefs. Although the movements initially began 
“on social and religious issues and against the oppression of 
outsiders, in course of time, they merged with the National 
movement and with the no-tax campaign. The tribals fought 
against their enemies with their traditional weapons, 1.e., bows, 
arrows, lathis and axe! Their movement often took a violent turn 
resulting in the murder of oppress0 and the burning of their 
houses. Most of the movements were ruthlessly suppressed by 
the government. The tribals had to comply with British policies 
which were detrimental to their interests. The government 
introduced protective administration in tribal areas. The 
government thought that the normal laws could not be applied 
in the tribal areas. The government passed the Scheduled District 
Act (1874) and categorized the tribal areas as excluded areas the 
Govt. of India Act of 1935. 


SOME MAJOR TRIBAL MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


The first stirrings of tribal revolt were manifest in the later 
half of the 19th century. The tribals participated in the 1857 revolt 
which spread all over the tribal areas. The people found 
themselves involved in it. 


Tamar Revolts (1789-1832) 


The tribals of Tamar revolted over 7 times between 1789-1832 
against the British. They were joined in the revolt by the tribals of 
adjoining areas—Midnapur, Koelpur, Dhadha, Chatshila, Jalda 
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and Silli. They revolted against the faulty align system of the 
government. The Tamar revolts were led by Bhola Nath Sahay of 
Tamar. In 1832 the arrows of war circulated throughout the region. 
Oraons, Mundas, Hos or Kols, who had distinct social and cultural 
identity joined the insurgents under the leadership of Ganga 
Narain Singh, a member of Banbhum Raj family. 

The tribals murdered the “dikus” in each village of the areas. 
They burnt and plundered their houses. But the movement was 
suppressed by the government in 1832-33. The Ho-country was 
annexed as government estate. Simple rules of administration 
were drawn up, though the, system of government through the 
“Ho” tribal head was maintained. 


The Kherwar Movement of the Santhals (1833) 


This movement was motivated by the desire to return to an 
idealized past of tribal independence. The word “Kherwar” is said 
to be an ancient name of Santhals and in their opinion, it is linked 
to the Golden age of their history. At that time, the Santhals 
(Kherwars) were supposed to have enjoyed absolute 
independence. They had to pay tribute to their chief for the 
protection which he provided to them. This movement started 
under the charismatic leadership of Bhagirath Majhi. He assumed 
the title of “Babaji”. He announce to restore the Golden age of 
Santhals, if they returned to the worship of God and cleared 
themselves from their sins. He vowed to liberate them from the 
oppression of officials, landlords and moneylenders. He exhorted 
them to worship the Hindu God Ram, identifying him with 
Santhal “Caudo”. He banned the Santhal’s pigs and fowls. He 
assured them that their land would be recovered and given back 
to them. He explained their oppression as a divine punishment 
for not worshipping God and for turning to veneration of minor 
and evil spirits.He imposed on the Santhals the rules and 
behaviour which reflected the Hindu notion of purity and 
pollution. This movement took a more political turn later for 
driving the non-Santhals out of their habitat. 


Santhal Revolt of 1855 


This movement of the Santhals was against the exploitation 
of oppression by landlords, who had unjust ownership of the land 


. 
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of the Santhals. This movement was also directed against the 
village moneylenders and officials. The movement was led by two 
brothers, Sidhu and Kanhu. They held a meeting at Bhagnadih, 
and made the announcement that their oppression could be ended 
by taking back their land from their oppressors. 

Around 35,000 Santhals acted as their bodyguards at the 
meeting. Following the announcement made at the meeting, 
thousands of Santhals marched armed with their traditional 
weapons - bows, arrows, axes, etc., towards Calcutta for presenting 
a petition before the Governor. The police officer obstructed them 
and provoked them into’ violence. Several Santhals were 
massacred at the hands of the, British. The rebellion (movement) 
lasted 60 days. 

The Santhal rebellion forced the government to change its 
policy towards them. Around 5,000 sq miles areas was carved out | 
as “Non-Regulation” district, which came to be known as “Santhal 
Parganas”. An administrative head was epnainied ts to recover the 
alienated land. 


Bokta Rising, Sardari Larai or Mukti 
Larai Movement of 1858-95 


This movement took place in various parts of Chotanagpur. 
It aimed at regaining the tzibals’ ancient right on land by expelling 
the hated landlords. 

According to Kr. Suresh Singh, this movement evolved through 
three phases: 

1. The Agrarian phase, 

2. The Revivalistic phase and 

3. The Political phase. 

The first two phases were marked by the clashes between the 
landlords and tribal tenants. The tribal tenants revolted against 
the rise in rent eviction from land and harassment of the tenants 
by the landlords. 

During this period, recurrent clashes took place between the 
landlords and the tenants. From 1890, the Sardar movement turned 
against all Europeans, both missionaries and officials, who were 
suspected to be collaborating with the landlords. People thought 
that British rule was the main cause of the maladies and they could. 
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be happy only when it ended. When the constitutional means did 
not yield, the tribals became violent. They used, their traditional 
weapons such as bows and arrows. In September 1892, the Sardars 
hatched a conspiracy to kill the contractors and German 
missionaries. But their plan misfired because they had no 
organization to rally behind. The tribals looked for a new leader. 
This leadership was provided to them by Birsa Munda. 


Birsa Munda Revolt (1895-1901) 


The movement of Birsa Munda is the most popular movement 
of the Munda tribes of Singhbhum and Ranchi districts of the 
Chotanagpur region of Bihar. Like the movements discussed 
earlier, this movement was also directed against the outsiders 
dikus—landlords, traders, merchants and government officers. 
These classes were created by the British. Before the introduction 
of the British policies in the areas inhabited by Qaron and Munda, r 
their traditional land and social systems had existed. 

Their land system was known as ‘Khuntkari system’. The 
tribals enjoyed customary rights over their land. The system was 
marked by the absence of the class of landlords. The tribals worked 
on their land and paid tributes to their chiefs. By 1874, the British 
replaced the traditional Khuntkari system by the zamindari 
system. The introduction of zamindari system created the classes 
of zamindars (landlords) and ryots (tenants). The tribals now had 
to pay rent to the landlords and failure to do so resulted in their 
eviction from land. 

The landlords exploited the tribals in the ways: They brought 
the peasants into the tribal lands from the adjoining areas and 
evicted the tribals from their land, harassed them by brute force, 
encroaching upon their land, enhancing their rent, changing the 
collective payment of rent into individual payment, forcing them 
to do begar (enforced labour), inflicting physical injury on them, 
extracting different kinds of allowances from them, 1.e., horsé, 
palki, milch cow, gifts at birth of a child, marriage and charges on 
the occasion of death in the family of the landlords. 

Following the monetization of economy, the tribals had to 
depend on cash for paying the rent and for meeting their daily 
needs. This made them dependent on the moneylenders. The 
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moneylenders charged exorbitant interests from the tribals for the 
loan which they advanced to the tribals. The landlords, 
moneylenders and the government officers collaborated with each 
other in exploiting the tribals. | | 

Even the social system of the tribals did not remain unaffected 
by the British policies. Their clan councils which provided them 
justice without any fees were replaced by the modern courts. Apart 
from the exploitation and oppression of the Mundas caused by 
the outsiders and the disruption caused to their traditional social 
and political systems: natural calamities also worsened their 
conditions. Two famines in 1896-97 and 1890-1900 made them 
suffer from starvation. The Mundas held the dikus and the 
missionaries responsible for their miseries. 

Therefore, they developed feelings of hatred against the dikus. 
They felt that their miseries could be ended only by removing the 
outsiders and establishing their independent Raj. Even before the 
Birsa Munda revolt, the Sardar movement had turned against all , 
Europeans, both missionaries and officials, who were suspected 
to be hand in glove with the landlords. This movement was led 
by Birsa Munda. 


Birsa Munda 


The exact date of Birsa’s birth is not certain. According to Kr. 
Suresh Singh, the year 1874 or 1875 might be regarded as the year 
of his birth. He was born in a poor Munda tribal family in a house 
built of bamboo strips without a mud plaster or secure roofs. 
Having passed lower primary examination from the German 
Mission of Buzru, he was sent to Chaibasa for further studies. 

His long stay at Chaibasa from 1886 to 1890 constituted the 
formative peiod of his life. He was expelled from the School for 
his criticism of missioneries. His expulsion from the school was a 
turning point in his life. He would often exclaim “Saheb, Sahab 
ek topi hai” (“all white, the British and the missionaries wear the 
same cap”). 

His perception of the missionaries and the government made 
him anti-missionary and anti-government. He perhaps had 
finished studies up to the primary stage. In 1860, his family gave 
up the membership of the German Mission in line with the 
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Sardars’ movement against it. He went to Bandgaon in 1891, where 


~ he came in contact with Anand Paure. Anand Paure was munshi 


to Jagmohan Singh, a zamindar of Bandgaon. He was well versed 
in rudimentary Vaishnavism and in the Hindu epic lores and 
enjoyed some reputation and influence. Munda got influenced by 
him; he adopted the sacred thread, wore sandal mark and 
advocated prohibition of cow slaughter. Birsa grew into a 
“prophet”. 

He declared himself a god or Bhagwan. He preached his 
religion (ideals) among Mundas. Thousands of Mundas became 
his followers, who came to be known as Birsaites. He exhorted 
his followers to pray thrice a day, to live clean and live in love 
and harmony with one another and organize collective progress. 
He mobilized them against the British government, foreigners and 
exhorted them to be independent and establish Birsa Munda Raj. 
He died in jail on 9th January 1900. 


Progress of the Movement 


The Birsa Movement had the same background as the Sardar 
movement. The objective of Birsa was to attain religious and 
political independence for Mundas. He felt that this objective 
could be achieved by ending the oppression of the dikus and by 
driving the Europeans (British) out of their territory or by killing 
them. | 

He announced the establishment of the Birsa Raj, in which 
nobody but only Birsa could be obeyed. He exhorted the Mundas 
not to pay rent. The government decided to arrest Birsa on 22nd 
August 1895. Birsa was convicted along with others on 19th 
November 1895 on the charge of rioting. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years and ordered to pay a fine of Rs. 50. 
In default of the payment of fine, he was to undergo an additional _ 
term of rigorous imprisonment for six months. 

However, on the basis of an appeal on 22nd June 1895, the 
orders of the lower court were modified and the sentence of. 
_imprisonment was reduced to two years from two and a half years. 
The arrest of Birsa accentuated the anti-government bias of the 
movement. About the intensity of the 1895 riots Rev. Hoffman 
wrote: “Most of the aliens outside Ranchi would certainly have 
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been massacred, had the government not moved promptly.” 
About this movement Kr. Suresh Singh has said: “the movement 
of 1895 was an unfinished story. It was not a rising but the 
beginning of a widespread movement.” Mundas rose against the 
dikus again under the leadership of Birsa. Birsa Raj could be 
achieved only in a world free from the Europeans, both officials 
and the missionaries. 

_ Birsa announced that Mundas were the owners of the soil. 
The British deprived them of their homeland by appointing the 
non-tribals as the landlords. Birsa exhorted Mundas to stop 
payment bf rent to the landlords, for holding land rent free and 
for establishing Munda’s old rights on land. According to Rev. 
Hoffman, there was “absolute fanaticism and hatred of the ~ 
foreigners, whether Hindus or Europeans”. 

It is noteworthy that this movement was directed against 
those outsiders who formed the exploiting classes. It did not make 
these classes its target, which were outsiders but who belonged 
to the low classes, 1.e., workers, artisans, weavers, carpenters, | 
barbers, etc. The movement took a violent form. It broke out as 
scheduled on Christmas eve (24th December 1899). 

It was directed against landlords, contractors, police and 
government officials. The tribals attacked the outsiders with 
traditional weapons, i.e., arrows and burnt their houses. The 
occasion of the movement’s occurrence symbolized its hatred 
against Christians, Europeans and German missionaries. Birsaites 
shouted “chop the black, chop the white Christians”. Soon the 
-movement “had become general”. 

The Birsaites clashed with the timber contractors, killing o1 one 
of them on 6th January 1900. They killed constables and attacked 
chaukidars on 5th January 1900. They had an encounter with the 
Deputy Commissioner on 6th January 1900. They killed a 
constable on 7th January 1900. Soon the government: started 
counter-offensive. 

It launched beat and search operation from 13 January to 26th 
January 1900. on 28th January, two leading Munda sardars and 
32 others surrendered following the attachment of their property. 
Police arrested Birsa on 3rd February 1900. He suffered from 
illness, cholera and weakness. He died of chronic dysentry on 9th 

| 
| | 
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January 1900. The atrested Mundas were tried in a ruthless 
manner. A correspondent of a Calcutta newspaper reported on 
the trial of Mundas (Birsaites), “I have had a nigh of thirty years’ 
experience.... I have never known any proceedings more 
inconsistent with ideas of British justice than those which have 
been adopted in Munda riot cases.” The arrested Mundas were 
imprisoned and sentenced to death. The result of the trial 
weakened the Munda movement. 


Impact of the Movement 


The Birsa Munda movement had its impact on the 
government attitude towards their problems. The authorities felt 
the need to prepare the land records so that they could safeguard 
the tribal interests. The government conducted surveys and 
settlement operations for the tribals between 1902 and 1910 for 
achieving this purpose. It decided to abolish the compulsory begar 
system and passed the Tenancy Act of 1903 which recognized the 
Mundari Khuntkari system. . 

The Government also passed the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act 
in 1908. Birsa became a legend for the coming generations. His 
movement inspired the future social, religious and political 
movements of tribals. These movements contributed to the growth - 
of consciousness among the tribals. The Birsaites of the Thursday 
School and Thana Bhagats played an important role during the 
national movement in the 1920s. They fought against the British. 
They prayed for their expulsion in the way: 

“O Father Tana, pull out the enemies on the border, 
Pull out the witches and spirits, 
Pull out the British Government.” 

Birsa’s name was evoked by the Indian National Congress 
and Forward Bloc to enlist the support of Birsaites in the national 
movement. Both Congress and Forward Bloc observed Birsa day 
in 1940. 


Devi Movement in Gujarat (1922-23) 


Devi movement was initially a social movement which took 
place in South Gujarat in 1922-23. It was a movement in which it 
was presumed that Devi Salabai was giving command to the tribals 
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to abstain from eating flesh, drinking liquor, or toddy, to take bath 
daily, to use water rather than a leaf to clean up after defecation, . 
to keep houses clean, to release or sell goats and chickens (which 
were kept for eating or sacrifice) and to boycott Parsi liquor dealers 
and landlords. 

Those who failed to obey these divine orders were believed 
to suffer misfortune or go mad or even die. By December 1922, 
the movement engulfed the entire area inhabited by the tribals 
along with Surat city. This movement made those classes its target 
which exploited the tribals and which were dealing with the liquor 
trade. These classes included Parsi moneylenders and landlords, 
who were also liquor sellers. | 

The tribals decided to boycott the Parsis and the Muslims, 
not to work with anyone linked with the trade of liquor and to 
take bath when crossed by the shadow of a Parsi. This movement 
was a religious movement in the beginning but towards the end 
of December 1922, it became the part of a non-cooperation 
movement. The tribals started to advocate the burning of foreign 
clothes and the boycott of government schools. In Jalalpur taluq, 
the tribal’s used Devi medium to force a Parsi toddy ‘shop owner 
to pay a fine of Rs. 120 to a nationalist school. 

Gandhians had been working among the tribals of Bardoli 
talug and Mahal since 1921. Gandhi insisted upon the participation 
of the Adivasis in the national rnovement even before a Civil 
Disobedience was launched in their area. Until then, the Adivasis 
had shown no interest in the national movement. Kunravji Mehta, 
a Congress leader worked among the tribals and the tribals became 
familiar with the name of Gandhi. | 

The tribals became far more sympathetic to the national 
movement. The name of Gandhi got linked with the name of Devi 
through the Devi medium. After that the Congress leaders visited 
Bardoli and attended some Devi meetings. They suggested to the 
tribals that Devi’s command could be reinforced by wearing 
Khadi. The Congress organized Kaliparaj Conference which was 
presided over by Vallabhabhai Patel on 21st January 1923. This 
conference was attended by about 20,000 Adivasis. The conference 
resolved to advocate the cutting of toddy trees, closure of liquor 
shops and propagation of Khadi. Two decades, in 1920s, 1930-31 
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and 1942, many chaudhris of the tribals lived up to the 
commitment of giving support to the Gandhian movement and 
the Indian National Congress against the British Rule. 


Tribal Movement in Midnapur (1918-1924) 


The Santhals, Bhumiji and Kurmi (Mahto) tribals of Jungle 
Mahal in Midnapur revolted against the British way back in 1760. ~ 
They rebelled against the East India Company for dispossessing 
the tribal chiefs of their land in 1760. The East India Company 
dispossessed chiefs, such as the Raja of Pachet, the zamindar of 
Raipur and Ganga Narain. 

The British introduced permanent settlement and created a 
_ Class of landlords. By the end of the 19th century, settlers from 

' outside had encroached upon the tribal land. Like the tribals in 
other regions, here also they were exploited by the outsiders, 
landlords, moneylenders, traders and officers. There had 
developed a deep sense of hatred among the tribals against the 
dikus. Between 1921 and 1923, the peasants of Jungle Mahals and 
neighbouring tracts in Bankura and Siaghbhum rose against 
landlordism. : 

This peasant movement was mainly led by the Adivasis. It 
could be divided into two phases. The first phase coincided with 
the period of Non-Cooperation Movement (1921-22) and was 
marked by Congress participation. The second phase covered the 
period following Gandhi's arrest. Till 1921, there was no Congress 
organization in the Jungle Mahals. Attempts had not yet been 
made to involve adivasis in the national movement. In the early 
1921, C.R. Das and Satcowripati Roy set out the task of involving’ 
the Adivasis in the Non-Co-operation Movement. 

The Congress made the MZC (Midnapur Zamindari 
Company) its target. The MZC controlled by the European 
landlords were oppressive towards the adivasis. The adivasi 
workers working in these companies were paid paltry wages. They 
received 4 ais for carting wood up to a distance of 14 miles, 8 ais 
for 35 miles. Satcowripati Roy successfully organized the strike 
of the workers. The MZC responded by using force to bring the 
Adivasis back to work. A scuffle took place in which one ‘loyal’ 
adivasi was killed. Adivasis now threatened to loot the jungles. 


| 
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The MZC decided to move the court. Meanwhile the _ 


movement had developed from a strike into a general revolt 
against the MZC. The confrontation established the credibility of 
the Congress among the Adivasis. The MZC was identified with 
the outsiders. In July 1921, Sailajananda Sen led a demonstration 
of 200 Santhal women and blocked the path of paddy carts 
belonging to the local landlord. 

In May 1921, the Conglress organized a meeting of 700 
Santhals who resolved to abstain from drinking alcohol. The 
Congress leaders Sailajananda Sen and Murari Mohan Roy 
~ constantly advocated the boycott of foreign goods, especially 
clothes, in their speeches. In January 1922, the Congress initiated 
a campaign against foreign cloth. The Midnappr Mining Syndicate 
filed a petition accusing Congress of inciting Santhals to plunder 
the forests. 

In January 1922 the Congress campaign against foreign 
clothes triggered off raids on four haats. Foreign clothes were 
destroyed. These raids were marked by “Anonymous written 
messages which (were) circulated inching Santhals to loot hats”. 
Ranajit Guha has described such “anonymous messages” as 
“Insurgent Peasant Communication”. The tribals showed their 
solidarity with the Congress. A crowd of 1,000 people gathered 
outside the court where Congress workers were tried. The 
subdivisional officer set the bail on each of the accused at an 
exorbitant amount of Rs. 700. 

The crowd did-not ask for reduction in bail money. It would 
have been tantamount to accepting the authority of the 
government. Instead, the tribals demanded immediate release of 
the prisoners. The superior officer wrote about the crowd: “These 
people are completely out of hand and require to be shown that 
there is still a government.” But even as the agitation was in the 
process of getting generalised, Gandhi called off the non-. 
cooperation movement after the incident of Chauri Chaura. 

The effect of the termination of non-cooperation was that the 
struggle of the Adivasis was isolated and deprived of wider 
outside links. Between 15 and 21st May 1918, the Santhals in 
Mayurbhanj rose against what they perceived to be the threat for 
a forcible conscription to the Labour Corpse bound for France. In 
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the face of an uprising, the government had to abandon 
recruitment plan. The Santhals rose on 14th June 1918 against; 
encapsulating various outstanding Santhal grievances such as 
chaukidari taxes, Forest Regulation Act. etc. 

Having asserted their collective ability to defeat the 
government measures, the Santhals were now in a position to 
extend their insurgency against all other kinds of oppression of 
the government. In August 1922, the Adivasis asserted their 
traditional rights to use the jungles and fish in the tanks. The 
movement was no more confined to the MZC; it moved out into 
the areas under Indian landlords. 


Jitu Santhal’s Movement in Malda (1924-32) 


The Santhals of Malda district launched an anti-landlord 
movement in 1924-32. This movement got intertwined with the 
national movement. The leaders of the Swaraj Party supported 
the tenants in their struggle against the landlords. The leader of 
this movement Jitu Santhal or Jitu Chotka was drawn close to the 
Swarajists. 

He received instructions from the Swarajists to carry forward 
this movement. Although this movement was anti-diku, anti- 
colonial, it suffered from the tinge of Hindu communalism. The 
Swarajists worked among the tribals to bring them within the 
Hindu fold through the Suddhi (purification) and social reform. : 
Swarajist Kashishwar Chakrabarty, popularly known as Sanyasi 
Baba toured Malda along with Jitu Santhal in 1925. Jitu Santhal 
was known as “his (Sanyasi Baba’s) agent and preacher”. 

They organized a “Sanyasi Dal” and defied police order in 
order to perform Kali puja. This was done with the purpose of 
giving new Hindu status to the tribals. They appealed to the tribals 
to give up tribal identity and promised to give them a new Hindu 
status. He exhorted the tribals to renounce the use of pigs and 
fowl. If they did so, the higher castes would accept water from 
them without any fear. They were exhorted to accept Jitu as their 
leader. There were even rumours that Jitu Raj had been accepted. 
In 1928 Jitu instructed Santhals to loot the autumn crop. He 
promised the tribals that they Would be accorded the status of 
tenants, not of the sharegroppers (adhiars) in the settlements. 
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There were several instances of loot by the Santhals. On 3rd 
December 1932 Jitu converted Santhals to Hinduism. He occupied 
the ruins of Adina Mosque with the-.purpose to convert it into a 
temple in the historic city of Padua. He called himself Gandhi. 
He declared the end of the British Raj and the establishment of 
his own government inside the occupied mosque. Jitu became a 
legend. His association with the Swarajists and the Hindustani 
movement earned him the sympathy of the nationalist Hindus of 
Malda town. 

The movement saw the mutual dependence between the 
Swarajists and Hindu communalists. This movement was sparked 
off in the background of the deteriorating conditions of the 
Santhals. The movement was provoked by the sharp rise in the 
prices of essential items, forcible eviction of the tenants from the 
land by the landlords, increasing demand by the landlords for the ~ 
allowances and rent along with other forms of exploitation and 
harassment. These problems increased manifold in the 1930s. A 
Santhal reported, “We must kill all hens, pigs and Musalmans.” 


Tribals and National Movement 
in Orissa (1921-36) 


The movement covered the Orissa Division of Orissa and 
_ Bihar which was composed of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, Angul and 
Khondmals. The tribals along with the other peasants participated 
in the national movement in 1920s and 1930s. With the efforts of 
Satyavadi School which was established by Gopabandhu in 1909, 
the peasants and tribals of Orissa were drawn into the national 
movement. The peasants and tribals participated in non- 
cooperation movement. They implemented the “no-rent” aspect 
of the Non-cooperation Movement. 

By February 1922, the peasants and tribals made inroads into 
the Jungles and violated the forest laws. The peasants decided to 
stop payment of the taxes. Those who paid taxes were socially 
boycotted. In May 1921, the authorities promulgated Section 144 
in the area and arrested the tribals. This agitated the Bhuyan tribals 
and about 500 of them gheraoed the Superintendent’s bungalow. 
They demanded release of the prisoners. The arrested were tried 
and imprisoned and the movement gradually subsided. The 
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Rampa rebellion of Alluri Sitaram, which was also directed against 
the forest rules inspired the tribals of Orissa. In 1920-30, the tribals 
of Gunpur launched a no-rent struggle. They violated the forest 
laws. The authorities found it difficult to control them. The Khonds 
also stopped paying rent. They attacked the police which came to 
arrest them. 

They refused to pay “kists” (instalments) to the Maharaja of 
Jeypore. In the Koraput and Ganjam tracts, popular responses of 
the tribals to the Civil Disobedience Movement grew out of the 
oppression and exploitation of the tribals by the landlords, 
moneylenders and the faulty forest laws. 


Tribal Movement in Assam (the then Assam, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Mizoram) 


The tribals of Assam, which consisted of Assam, Nagaland, 
Meghalaya and Mizoram during the colonial period resisted the 
move of the British to encroach upon their land. The British 
province which came to be known as Assam took its shape by 
1873. The British annexed the states of Jaintia, Cachar and Assam 
along with the independent tribal states of Khasi Hills in 1826. 
Part of Naga Hills were annexed in 1860s and Mizo hills were 
annexed in 1870s. The British wanted to transform the agriculture 
of Assam into tea estates meant exclusively for them. 

They also wanted to change the culture and traditions of 
tribals to suit their colonial interests. The tribals revolted against 
the British policies in 1828 and 1829 in rebellions led by Gundhar 
Kunwar and Rup Chand Kunwar. They were ruthlessly 
suppressed by the British. Peali Barphukan was executed for his 
role in the rebellion of 1828. 

The Khasis waged a war of Independence (1829-33). They 
were led by U. Tirot Singh. He was head of an alliance of petty 
republics of Khasis. They had waged guerrilla warfare against the 
British. The Khasi chiefs fought the British along with the people. 
But they had to submit ultimately. 

The tribals of Assam were inspired by the revolt of 1857. In 
1860, two major uprisings against the British took place—one in 
the Jaintia Hills and the other in the plains of Nowgong. These 
uprisings were caused by the rise in taxation. The Khasis rose 
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against the increase in taxation under the le:r Jership of their 
chiefs. They fought for their independence with bows and arrows. 
They did not surrender until 1863, when the army was sent to 
crush them. In Nowgong district, the tribals suffered in the 
cultivation of poppy crop in 1860. It was followed by the increase 
in revenue. 

They were also asked to pay increased taxes on betel nut and 
pan. The government officials used force to collect the enhanced 
taxes. The tribals of Nowgong, mainly in Phulanguri area, revolted 
against the British. They were inspired in their revolt by the tribals 

of Jaintia Hills who had revolted a little earlier. 


PEASANT MOVEMENTS 


In recent years there has been an enormous increase in the 
studies on social movements in India. The growth of interest is 
: largely a result of the increasing number of movements surfacing 
in the post-colonial India. The movements are commonly and 
broadly classified as “new” movements such as environmental 
movements, or “old” movements such as the peasant or the 
working class movements. : 

So far as approaches are concerned, these studies either follow 
the Marxian or the non-Marxian frameworks. The studies focus 
on the nature of the grievances that throw up the movements, the 
support base of the movements, the strategy the leaders of the 
movements adopt and the response of the authorities to the 
“ movements and related issues. In this unit, we shall briefly analyse 
two of the social movements, the peasant movements and the 
working class movements in the country. 


WORKING CLASS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


We focus on the working class movement in the country. The 
span of working class activities in India is divided into four distinct 
phases. The first phase spans from 1850 to 1890; the second phase 
from 1890 to 1918; the third phase from 1918 to 1947 and finally 
the post-independence period. 

A treatment of the working class movement will follow a brief 
discussion of some of the essential aspects of the class in colonial 
and post colonial India. We shall however restrict our discussion 
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to the industrial working class in India since it is this class, which, 
to a large extent, is organized whereas workers engaged in the 
unorganized sector largely remain out of the fold of organized 
working class activity. 


Emergence and Some Aspects of the Early and 
Contemporary Working Class in India 


The modern Indian working class arose in consequence to 
the development and growth of factory industries in India from 
the second half of the nineteenth century. It is however about the 
turn of the twentieth century, it took the shape of working class. 
An exact estimate of the total population of the working class is 
difficult to arrive at but N.M. Joshi, on the basis of the 1931 census, 
. calculated “the labouring class at 50 million out of which roughly 
10 per cent were working in the organized industry”. So far as 
the major industries were concerned, the cotton textile industry 
in 1914 employed 2.6 lakh workers, the jute industry employed 2 
lakh+workers in 1912 the railways employed around 6 lakh 
workers. 

The number swell further and on the eve of World War II, in 
which, about 2 million were employed in manufacturing industry, 
1.5 million in railways and 1.2 million in the British owned 
plantations. The number increased significantly after 
independence and this was largely due to the expansion of the 
modern manufacturing industries in various sectors and also 
because of the growth of the public sector utilities, corp orations 
and government offices. The 1981 census, the total number of 
workers in the modern manufacturing industries alone in India 
numbered around 2.5 million. 

In 1993 the average daily employment in factories was 8.95 
million, in the mines it was 7.79 lakhs and in the plantations, it 
was 10.84 lakhs. Apart from this a large workforce was employed 
in the plantations, mining, construction, utilities, transportation, 
etc. In recent years owing to a number of reasons the rate in 
increasé in employment has gone down and this had affected the 
employment potential and the condition of the working class 
proper. A few interesting observations on the nature of the early 
and post independence working class may be made. Firstly, so 
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far as the early working class is concerned it was divided into 
organized and unorganized sections and this distinction lies even 
today. Secondly, there was an insufficient class demarcation 
between a working class and a peasant. Labour historians have 
found that for a given period of time in a year the worker migrated 
to his village and worked as,a peasant. 

Thirdly, the working class in the early years and to some 
extent even today is divided between class, caste, language, 
community, etc. Fourthly, today there is a distinction between the 
workers employed in the private sector and the public sector and 
within these sectors there are several categories like the workers 
. in the MNCs and the domestic companies, etc. Generally the 
workers employed in the public sector enjoy a better working 
. condition than those who are employed in the private sector. 


Working Class Movements in the 
Pre-Independence Period 


As already noted, the labour historians classify the movement 
of the workers in the country into four distinct phases. We deal 
with the labour movement in the country till independence. 


The First Phase:1850s till 1918 


The actions of the working class in the earliest stage were 
sporadic and unorganized in nature and hence were mostly 
ineffective. It is only from the late 19th century in Madras, and 
from the second decade of the twentieth century in Bombay that 
serious attempts were made for the formation of associations that 
could lead organized form of protests. 

Prior to that some philanthropists in the 1880s sought to 
improve working conditions by urging the British authorities in 
India to introduce legislations for improving its condition. S.S. 
_Bengalee in Bombay, Sasipada Banerjee in Bengal and Narayan 
Lokhandya in Maharashtra were prominent among them. 
Nationalist historians often argue that the organized working class. 


_ movement in the country was associated with the Indian national 


movement but this is only partially correct. Several movements 
took place even before the Congress took a serious note of the 
interests of the working class questions. Though the Congress was 


i 
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formed in 1885, it seriously thought of organizing the working 
class only in the early 1920s. The working class in the country 
was organizing struggles against capital much before the 1920s. 
In the last decades of the 19th century, Lieten informs us, there 
occurred strikes at Bombay, Kurla, Surat, Wardha, Ahmedabad 
and in other places. The strikes however were only sporadic, 
spontaneous, localised and short-lived and were caused by factors 
such as reduction in wages, imposition of fines, dismissal or 
reprimand of the worker. 

These actions and militancy, which they showed, helped in 
the development of class solidarity and consciousness, which was 
missing earlier. The resistance was mediated by outsiders or 
outside leaders. Agitations grew and they were not on individual 
issues but on broader economic questions, thus leading to a 
gradual improvement later on. 


The Second Phase: 1918 till Independence 


It was after World War I that the working class struggle in 
the country entered into a different phase. The unorganized 
movement of the workers took an organized form; trade unions 
were formed on modern lines. In several ways the decade of the 
1920s is crucial in this regard. 

Firstly in the 1920s serious attempts were made by the 
Congress and the Communists to mobilize the working class and 
hence from then onwards the national movement established a 
connection with the working class. 

Secondly, it was in 1920 that the first attempt to form an all 
India organization was made. Lokmanya Tilak, a Congressman 
from Bombay was instrumental in the formation of the All India 
Trade Union Congress (AITUC) with Chaman Lal and others as 
office bearers of the organization. 

Thirdly, in this decade, India witnessed a large number of 
strikes; the strikes were prolonged and well participated by the 
workers. The number of strikes and the number of workers 
involved in these strikes went on increasing in the subsequent 
decades. We shall return to this later after a brief discussion of 
the Congress and the Communist party’s approach to labour. The 
Indian National Congress started thinking of mobilizing the 
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working class from the 1920s. There were at least two reasons 
behind that: firstly, it felt that if it failed to bring the working class _ 
into their fold and control, India might face a people’s revolution 
and secondly, because it realized that to launch an effective 
struggle against imperialism all the sections of the Indian society 
were to be mobilized. 

Though some Congressmen formed the AITUC in 1920 and 
resolutions were passed in 1920, 1922, 1924 and in 1930 in the all 
India conferences, the clearest policy of the Congress came only 
in 1936 when it appointed a committee to look after labour matters. 
Thus it was from the late 1930s that the Congress established deep 
links with the working class in the country. The Congress, 
however, believed in the Gandhian strategy of class harmony and 
as a result it did not lead any radical working class agitations. 

In fact two different strategies were to be found in operation, 
one was a radical one to be seen in industries owned by foreign 
capital and the other, a mild one that was in operation in the Indian 
owned industries. All this was because the Congress, from the 
very beginning, attempted to become a political party of all the 
sections of the Indian society including the capitalists. Therefore, 
the Congress controlled and disciplined labour and was not 
seriously interested in radical working class movements. 

The Communists who arrived in the 1920s seriously became 
interested in working class questions and therefore they sought 
to mobilize the working class through the Workers and Peasant 
Parties (WPPs) in which they were active throughout the country. 
It was because of the seriousness of the Communists, the WPPs 
were able to organize the working class considerably. The WPPs 
were most successful in Bombay where it organized a strike in 
1928 than in other cities of India. 

In the period from 1930-35, the Communists Genictat Saved 
no meaningful role in mobilizing the workers but from the second 
half of the 1930s by following a policy of “United National Front’, 
it was able to secure a foothold among the working class. Now 
let us turn once again to the organized working class movement 
in the country that is usually dated from the end of World War I. 
The twenties, in fact, was a decade when a large number of strikes _ 
took place. In the period between 1921-1925, on an average 400,000 
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workers in a year were involved in strikes. Similarly the year 1928 
saw protracted strikes throughout the country. Apart from the 
strikes in Bombay there were strikes in the jute mills in Calcutta 
and in the Eastern Railways; in the latter, the strike continued for 
four months. 

On the whole, there was a radicalization of working class 
activity by the end of the 1920s but what is also crucial is that 
there also grew differences between the Moderates and the 
Communists; as a result, the AITUC split and the National Trade 
Union Federation (NTUF) was formed by the moderate leaders 
such as N.M. Joshi, V.V. Giri, B. Shivarao, etc. Differences also 
cropped up among the Leftists due to which the extreme Leftists 
under the leadership of S.K. Deshpande and B.T. Ranadive broke 
away from the AITUC in 1930 and formed the All India Red Trade 
Union Congress (RTUC). 

After a period of high activism, working class in the 1920s, 
there was a marked decline in the early 1930s between 1930-34, 
which were in fact the years of Great Depression. To Chamanlal 
Revri it was a period of setback to the entire trade union movement 
and that was due to the Meerut Conspiracy case in which many 
prominent Communist leaders were arrested and secondly, due 
to the successive splits that took place in the Trade Union Congress 
earlier. 

Though unions became weak, as a result of the Depression 
and the effect, which it had on the living condition of the working 
class, workers continued their economic struggles in the years 
between 1931-1934. The number of industrial disputes increased 
from 141 in 1929 to 148 in 1930 and 166 in 1931, involving more 
than one lakh workers every year. Between 1931 and 1934, there 
were 589 disputes out of which around 52 per cent of the disputes 
were in the cotton textile industry. 

Concerns regarding wage were the main questions that 
precipitated the disputes. The Left led the unions that had become 
weaker in the early 1930s, but were able to reassert their influence 
by the year 1934. India was to witness a new strike wave and the 
issues that precipitated the strikes were the demand for the 
restoration of wage cuts, wage increases and the stopping of new 
forms of offensives against labour. In the year 1935 there were 
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135 disputes in which there was a heavy loss. 12 more disputes 
took place than that of 1935 but the number of workers involved 
during disputes was much higher than that of the previous year. 
The important strikes that took place were the strikes in cotton 
textile industry, jute industry and the strike in the railways. The 
number of registered trade unions also increased in these two 
years. 

In 1935 there were 213 registered unions in the country with 
a membership figure of 284,918. The number of unions increased 
to 241 by 1936. The RTUC merged with the AITUC in 1935 and 
the NTUF affiliated itself with the AITUC in 1938. As a result of 
this, there was a growth of trade unions and trade union activity 
throughout the 1930s and the 1940s. The number of strikes went 
up by the end of the 1930s. During the period 1937-1939 the 
frequency of strikes and the number of strikes increased. In 1937 
there were 379 strikes and in 1938 there were 399 strikes. In 1939, 
406 disputes took place. The involvement of workers in these 
strikes was also higher. 

Two developments of critical importance in this period were: 
firstly, the strikes spread to several smaller industrial towns in 
the country and secondly, the working class during these struggles 
were not only defensive but were also offensive in the sense that 
they demanded among other things restoration of wage cuts, 
recognition of their union rights and resisted new forms of 
oppression of labour. It has also been found that an increasing 
number of women workers came to the forefront of the workers 
struggle. 

The movement entered into a decisive phase in the 1940s and 
this phase coincided with the final phase of the National 
Movement, when the latter entered into its last phase beginning 
with the Quit India Movement of 1942. On the industrial front, 
from 1939 onwards the working condition of the workers was 
affected seriously. 

There was an increase in the working hours, multiple shift 
systems were introduced, wages were significantly reduced, and 
workers, on the whole, were subjected to great hardships, Asa 
result, strikes erupted throughout the country and probably the 
most important demand of the workers was the demand for a 
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Dearness Allowance against rising prices and cost of living. In 
1942 there were 694 disputes, this increased to 820 in 1945. The 
number of workers involved in these disputes also increased to 
7.47 lakhs in 1945. ) 

Between 1945-1947, after the end of the war, the working class 
confronted two distinct problems. First, was the problem of large- 
scale retrenchments and second, the problem of decline in 
earnings. As a result, the number of strikes reached a peak in 1947; 
there were 1,811 strikes involving 1840 thousand workers. 


Movements Since Independence 


The transfer of power and Independence in 1947 meant a 
different atmosphere for the entire working class in the country. 
The movement entered into a different phase. In the initial years 
after independence between 1947-1960 due to the coming of 
several new industries whether in the private sector or in the 
public sector under the five- year plans, the working class in the 
country as a whole was ina better condition; therefore organized 
- action was not resorted to very frequently. 

As a result the number of conflicts including strikes declined 
between 1947 and 1960. The situation however changed in the 
1960s and 1970s. The inflation years of the mid-1960s saw the real 
wages of the working class declining; as a result, disputes in the 
industrial front increased. In 1964 there were 2,151 disputes 
involving 1,002 thousand workers in which 7,725 man-days were 
lost. The number of man-days lost probably points out to the 
severity of the movemertts. One of the important features in the 
trade union front was the ¢stablishment of trade unions that were 
to be dominated by the parties. As a result of this, most of the 
unions that came up functioned as an organ (mass organizations) 
of their parent parties. 

It is because of this control of the parties over the unions, the 
latter lost all autonomy and the programmes and policies of the 
parties, in every important way, became the programmes and 
policies of the unions. The number of national unions in the 
country multiplied. By the end of World War II there were two 
all India organizations, the Indian Federation of Labour (IFL) and 
the largest union, the All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC). — 
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By 1949 there were four unions and all these unions were linked 
or affiliated to and controlled by political parties. The Communists 
dominated the AITUC, IFL was affiliated to the Radical 
Democratic Party of M.N. Roy, the Indian National Congress 
controlled the INTUC and the Socialist Party members dominated 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS). The HMS splitted further and 
the UTUC was formed. The AITUC also split in 1970 and the 
Centre of Indian Trade Unions (CITU) was born and affiliated to 
the CPI (M). For the country as a whole, the period between the 
late 1960s to the imposition of the emergency was a period of 
political turmoil and this significantly affected and shaped the 
working class movement in the country. 

Indira Gandhi started centralising and concentrating power 
in her hands after the elections of 1971. Taking advantage the 
capitalist class resorted to new forms of offensives, lockouts being 
the main, due to which large number of man-days was lost. For 
example, in the period 1971-75 the average annual workdays lost 
through lockouts was as high as 60.23 thousand. The figure rose 
to 105.46 thousand in the period 1976-80. So far as the working 
class in the public sector undertakings were concerned, they were 
hit directly by the centralized bureaucratic state apparatus. As a 
result of this the working class in both the sectors responded with 
strikes due to which the number of disputes in the country 
increased significantly. 

Rudolph and Rudolph (1998) found that in the period 
between 1965 and 1975 the number of workdays lost (from strikes 
or lockouts) increased by almost 500 per cent. The most important 
strike that took place was the Railway strike of 1974, which till 
date remains the most serious of all the direct working class actions 
in the country. 

The strike was important because it was the only strike that 
was able to challenge the might of the Indian state. In the country 
as a whole, since the emergency, the working class had to face a 
number of offensives from the employers. Lockouts in the private 
sector increased as a result, of which a large percentage of 
workdays were lost. During the years 1980-1987, lockouts made 
up from 29 to 65 per cent of workdays lost in industrial disputes. 
The loss of workdays in the 1980s went on increasing. To one 
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estimate during 1985, 1987 and 1988, workdays lost in lockouts 
actually exceeded those lost in strikes by as much as 55, 52, and 
71 per cent respectively. This growth in lockouts has adversely 
_affected the industrial working class in the country since it throws 
the working class to a condition of unemployment. Along with 
other kind of problems, industrial sickness also affected the 
working class in the 1980s. In 1976, 241 large industrial units were 
sick. In 1986, the figure had risen to 714. Among the medium scale 
industrial units, in 1986, 1,250 units were closed due to sickness. 
The number of sick small units also increased in the 1980s. For 
example, in 1988, 217,436 small units were lying sick. Thus the 
working class was hit hard in the 1980s by lockouts, closures and 
sickness. The problem of lockout continues even today and has 
assumed a serious proportion. 

In 1999, according to the Labour Bureau, there were 387 
lockouts; in 2000, there were 345 and in the year 2001, there were 
302 lockouts. Since the late 1980s and 1990s, the working class is 
confronted with two different forms of offensives that it has not 
faced earlier. The first problem that it faces is the growth of 
Hindutva based political parties, namely the BJP and the Shiv Sena 
and the consequent growth of their labour organizations, i.e., 
Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh and Bharatiya Kamgar Sena (BKS) 
respectively that has in turn fragmented the working class among 
communal lines. 

Secondly, with the introduction of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) since 1991 and the consequent globalisation of the Indian 
economy, labour in the country has been facing the might of capital 
in a different form. The first problem is divisive in nature since it 
had divided the working class in the country among communal 
lines whereas the second development has affected the working 
class significantly and has thrown challenges to the organized 
working class movement in the country. 

The second problem is much more severe at this juncture and 
it is to this we now turn. The introduction of the New Economic 
Policy since 1991 had severely affected the working class in the 
country. There are different components of this New Economic 
Policy but the core emphasis is on Liberalization, Privatization 
and Globalization. Liberalization has meant reduction of 
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government control over the private sector; as a result, the 
bargaining position of the workers vis-a- vis capital has declined. 
The policies of privatisation under which several important public 
sector units in the country is being sold to private companies had 
opened up new challenges for the workers and the trade unions 
in the country. As a result of the overall policies, the likely problem 
will be, there will be no statutory minimum wages for labour, no 
obstructions to retrenchment giving the employers the complete 
right to hire and fire. 7 

The developments in the Indian economy in the last one 
decade or more have created fundamental problems for the 
working class and the unions are finding it difficult to resist the 
encroachment of capital on the rights of the workers. It will be 
useful for us to note some of the weaknesses of the movement. 
Firstly, within the working class in the country a large part of the 
workforce, the unorganized ones even today remain outside the 
fold of trade unions. 

On the whole, the unions in this country have neglected the 
problems of the unorganized sector and Rudolph and Rudolph 
are correct when they conclude that almost all the unions 
including the Left led unions has taken the “relatively easy path 
of organizing and pressing demands on behalf of those who are 
easily organized and whose employer-government responds 
readily. In absolute terms the unorganized workers are poor and 
vulnerable to exploitation than the workers in the organized sector. 
The second major problem, which confronts the working class 
movement, is the multiplicity of trade unions. We have noted 
earlier that after independence trade unions representing workers 
in the country have multiplied. 

By the end of the Second World War there were only two All 
India organizations, by 1949 there were four all India organizations 
and today there are more than ten national level organizations 
affiliated to the major parties in the country. Ideological problems 
are often cited as the reason for this state of affairs though in actual 
practice unions are less ideological and are striving for organizing 
the workers principally on economic issues. Multiplicity of 
political parties may be accepted as a norm in a democracy but 
multiplicity of Unions in a capitalist system keeps the working 
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class fragmented and vulnerable to all forms of pressures. Trade 
unions in the country, as a whole, have not been responsive to 
the problems of the working class in the country. 

Unions lie fragmented from the factory to the national level 
that has produced bitter rivalry among unions and hence very 
often they have failed to respond to the issues of the working class. 
Due to the reasons and also because of the fact that political parties 
control unions, the latter have failed to become militant for 
addressing the grievances of the workers. The growing number 
of closures, suspensions of work and other forms of offensives in 
the country in recent years after the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy indicates the weakness of the movement. 

Various studies have also found that the industrial working 
class in the country has not “allied with the peasants and other 
parts of the society in collective direct action on political issues”. 
This reflects the low level of political consciousness of the working 
class. To sum up, the movement of the organized workers in the 
country dates back to the period when industrialization started 
and the first working class in the country appeared. The 
movements however took an organized form after the First World 
War with the emergence of trade unions. | 

Movement of the workers, since then, continues to surface 
even today but the organized movements in the country face a 
nurmber of problems. The most important of all the problems 
include fragmentation of unions, affiliation of the unions with 
political parties, lack of militancy by the established unions and a 
general apathy towards organizing workers employed in the 
unorganized sector of the economy. All these problems have 
affected the working class movement in the country adversely. 


PEASANT MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


Agrarian movements in contemporary India may be broadly 
classified into two main categories. The first type of movements 
is those of the poor, the marginal or small peasants. These 
movements voice the demands related to their economic condition, 
for example, demand of the agricultural labourers for higher 
wages and better working condition. The second type of — 
movements is of the more prosperous peasants, those who 
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produce a considerable surplus within the rural economy. These 
movements are often in social science literature referred to as 
‘Farmers’ Movement’ or ‘New Agrarianism’ or ‘New Peasant 
Movements’. The first category of movements date back to the 
colonial period. Kathleen Gough in 1974 found that in India 77 
peasant uprisings took place since the British period. 

In the initial years the sporadic movements were directed 
against the extraction of the Zamindars and other forms of 
intermediaries. These movements were and are around the 
grievances of the rural poor and in the pre independence years 
they developed in close connection with the national movement. 
The second category of movement has arisen in recent years in 
the Green Revolution areas such as in western Uttar Pradesh, 
Haryana, Punjab or south-western Maharashtra or in the far south 
such as Karnataka or Tamil Nadu and it is the rich and the middle 
peasants, the prosperous within the rural economy that organize 
and lead it. 

These movements have become much more prominent in 
recent years. The movements target the state, the bureaucratic 
apparatus and demand among other things concessions from the 
state like, rise in the remunerative prices for crops, decrease in _ 
the prices of agricultural inputs, providing electricity at a cheap 
rate, etc. 

By focussing on the decline in the terms of trade over the 
years they also have created and highlighted a distinction between 
the “town” and the “country” and some of the leaders emphasises 
that ‘Bharat’ is being exploited by “India”. We concentrate on the 
origins and the nature of the movement of different kinds, the 
demands raised, issues involved and the problems with the 
movements. 

We look at the nature of agrarian mobilization and the 
peasant.movements in the colonial period by focussing on the 
mobilization and movements led by the Congress and the others 
led by the Communist Party of India. We shall focus on the relation 
of the peasant movement with that of the national movement and 
also the two most prominent movements, Tebhaga and Telengana 
that were led by the Communists. In the second part we look at 
the agrarian mobilization and movements after independence. In 
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the last part of our discussion we look briefly at the “Farmers” 
movements that had acquired prominence in contemporary India. 


The Congress, Communists and Peasant 
Movements in Colonial India 


The peasants had been the worst sufferers of the British Raj 
in colonial India. Even before the Congress decided to mobilize 
the peasants, the latter had already developed their organizations 
and were in fact protesting against the local zamindars who, to 
them, were the main enemies. Thus there has been much peasant 
unrest and occasional uprisings in the pre nationalist era. The two 
most important uprisings in the pre nationalist period were the 
movement of the Indigo planters of 1860 and the Moplah uprising 
of 1921 in Malabar. In the initial years the Congress ignored the 
urgency of improving the agrarian situation. 

It was only in the 1920s that Gandhi sought to convert the 
Congress organization into a mass organization and hence thought 
of bringing the peasants into the fold of the Congress. Two 
important developments were in fact responsible for the 
establishment of contact between the peasants and the Congress 
in the late 1920s. The first was the constant banging of the Congress 
doors by the peasants on the one hand and second was the need 
by the Congress to enlist peasant support for the national 
movement. 

Despite the fact that the Congress took a late initiative in 
reaching the peasants in the countryside, it became a strong force 
to reckon with very soon. Since the Congress wanted to become a 
political party of all the classes in the Indian society, it attracted 
even the landed rich to enter the organization and once the later 
entered, it is the latter who in fact dominated the organization 
and decided the rural strategies of the party and hence the 
Congress could not pursue any radical peasant agitation. 

The Congress was more interested in enlisting the support 
of the bulk of the peasants for the purpose of national agitation 
but never went for and encouraged class war with the upper strata 
in rural society. In a nutshell, it can be said that because of 
Gandhi's and Congress’ emp:.asis on class harmony and because 
of its primary emphasis on sociocultural revival of the rural 
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community that the Congress could never launch. serious 
agitations in the countryside, though it was able to draw the 
support of a part of the rural community during its anti imperialist 
agitations. Apart from the Congress, the Communists were the 
other major force that mobilized the peasants. Though the CPI 
was formed in 1920 (to some in 1925), its serious engagement with 
the peasantry started with the formation of the All India Kisan 
Congress later renamed as the Kisan Sabha and the primary 
purpose of the Sabha was to mobilize the peasants. 

It is after this pursuing broadly a tactics of “United Front” in 
cooperation with the national movement the CPI increased its 
membership in the peasant front and set the stage for the most 
revolutionary struggles in the countryside, though most of the 
struggles were local in their spread. The tactics that the 
Communists adopted were to work at the grass-roots level and 
this tactics paid them rich dividends. In the countryside they 
worked through the Kisan Sabhas. 

In the beginning it was not a class based organization, it 
represented even the well to do peasants, though, in this period, 
the Communists ensured that the Kisan Sabha would take up at 
least some of the issues of the rural poor. The rural rich were well 
represented in the Sabha because of the Congress Socialists’ 
emphasis on a multi- class organization. It was only in the years 
1941-43 that the AIKS passed into the hands of the Communists 
and it Swami Shajanand who tried to build the Kisan Sabha as an 
organization of the rural poor and this alienated the rich and the 
middle peasants. 

The control of the CPI over the Kisan Sabha was complete by 
the year 1944-45. The membership of the Kisan Sabha kept on 
increasing and by 1944 it increased to 553,427. After completely 
capturing it the CPI and the Kisan Sabha could in fact make the 
Sabha an organization of the poor peasants, tenants-at will, 
sharecroppers and landless agricultural labourers. It is with this 
base that it could, in the later years, launch and lead agrarian 
struggles, in the pre-independence period. The Tebhaga 
Movement in Bengal (1946-47) and the Telengana Movement 
(1946-51) in the former Hyderabad state were led by the 
Communists and it is these movements that we now turn to. 
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The Tebhaga Movement 


The Tebhaga movement is one of the two great movements, 
which arose in India in the midforties immediately after World 
War II. The movement arose in North Bengal and included the 
districts of Dinajpur and Rangpur in East Bengal and Jalpaiguri 
and Malda in West Bengal. The movement was for the reduction 
in the share of the produce from one-half to one-third, that is the 
rent, which they used to pay to the jotedars who possessed superior 
rights on land. It was revolutionary in character in terms of the 
demands raised and was consciously organized by the Kisan 
Sabha. Hence it marked a departure from the pattern of 
movements noticed in the country under the leadership of the 
Congress and influenced by the Gandhian ideology. 

In Bengal where the revolt took place the permanent 
settlement had been introduced in 1793 and this had inaugurated 
a new arrangement in the pattern of landholding in the region. 
Between the zamindars and the direct peasant producers there 
came into being a number of intermediaries such as the Jotedars. 
These Jotedars in turn used to sublet their land to the bargadars or 
the share- croppers who cultivated the land and used to pay a 
_ part (one half) of the produce known as adhi or bhag to the jotedars. 
The rights of the Bargadars in the piece of land, which they 
cultivated, were only temporary and existed only for a fixed period 
usually for a period of five years. 

The Jotedars were not the only exploiters in the rural economy 
but there also existed the Mahajans or moneylenders (often the 
landlords themselves) who used to provide credi‘ to the Bargadars. 
Thus the exploitation of the Bargadars by the Jotedars and the 
Mahajans was complete. There were a few peasant owners (middle 
peasants) who owned and cultivated on their pieces of land but 
were always under pressure and very often lost their land and 
joined the category of landless peasantsand turned Bargadars often 
on their own pieces of land. a 

Though the Bargadars constituted around one fifth and 
quarter of the rural population, the movement encompassed the 
entire rural population. The condition of the rural landless and 
the peasants became horrible with the Bengal Famine of 1943, 
when, according to conservative estimates, 3.5 million peasants 
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perished in the Great Bengal Famine. The movement began as a 
movement of the middle peasants on their own behalf but later 
on drew on the sharecroppers or the Bargadars. Bhowani Sen points 
out that the history of the Tebhaga Movement can be traced back 
to 1939 when small peasants revolted against the Jotedars. 
Officially, however, it started in 1946 though it gathered 
momentum in the years since 1945. It was only in 1946, when the 
Communist Party of India threw its weight behind the movement, 
it took a revolutionary turn. The main struggles were fought 
during the time of the harvest season when the sharecroppers 
refused to provide the amount of paddy to the Jotedars. Refusing 
to pay to the Jotedars, the Bargadars took away the paddy to their 
houses or Khamars (threshing place) and that precipitated the 
struggles in the countryside. 

The Jotedars got the support of the police to protect their 
interests. It was the peasant committees, which became a power . 
in the villages and led the peasants. These committees carried out 
the administration of the villages. The Muslim League and the 
Congress supported the Jotedars and eventually were successful 
in suppressing the movement. The movement eventually 
collapsed and was Officially called off in the summer of 1947. 
Though the movement failed, it had important implications for 
the entire history of agrarian struggles in India. 


The Telengana Peasant Uprising 


The Telengana Peasant Movement started in mid-1946 and 
continued till the October of 1951. The movement engulfed the 
whole of the Telengana region of the Hyderabad state and the 
adjoining districts of the Andhra delta. It has been regarded as 
the most revolutionary of all the movements in India, in its 
character and political objectives. 

The CPI through its peasant wing, the Kisan Sabha, launched 
the movement. It appears that the CPI could launch the movement 
after it eschewed the strategy of “United Front” and adopted a 
strategy of initiating insurrectionary struggles. In the whole of 
Hyderabad state to which the Telengana region belonged, there 
were two main types of land tenure. The first was the Khalsa or 
Diwani tenure, which was similar to the raiyatwari system that is - 
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the peasant-proprietary system. Under this system the landowners 
were not called actual owners but were called pattadars (registered 
occupants) and under this system lay around 60 per cent of the 
land of Hyderabad. The actual occupants were the shikmidars, who 
had full rights of occupancy but were not registered. When the 
pressure on land grew the shikmidars also leased out their land to 
the tenants but the later were not the real owners, neither had 
they any protection against eviction. The second kind of tenure, 
which existed, was under the jagirdari system. Sarf-e-khas was the 
special land assigned to the Nizam himself. 

These were the crown lands and the Nizam’s noblemen, who 
were granted land in return of military services during emergency 
administered these lands. The peasants, under the Jagirdari system, 
were the most oppressed. In the whole of Hyderabd state, the 
peasantry in the Telengana region suffered the most oppressive 
system of exploitation. 

The movement led by the Communists began in Nalgonda 
district in 1946 and then spread to the neighbouring Warangal 
and Bidar districts and finally engulfed the whole of the Telengana 
region. The objective of the movement, from the very beginning, 
was a broad one and was concerned with the whole of the 
peasantry against illegal and excessive extraction by the rural 
feudal aristocracy. 

The most powerful demand was that all peasant debt should 
be written off. The second stage of the movement began when in 
order to counter the oppression let loose by the aristocracy the 
peasantry launched the armed struggle. Thus, with this, the 
movement entered into its revolutionary phase. It entered the 
revolutionary phase when over 2,000 villages set up their own 
“Peoples Committees”; these “Committees” took over land, 
maintained their own army and own administration. This rule of 
the peasants in a large part of the region and the armed resistance 
continued until 1950 and was finally crushed by the Indian army. 
It was ultimately called off in 1951. 

It was an agrarian struggle in which many peasants were 
killed by the army of the landed gentry and later by the Indian 
army after the takeover of the Hyderabad state by the Indian army. 
The demands raised were broad ones and the nature of the 
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struggle itself makes this movement one of the most revolutionary 
agrarian struggles of India unmatched so far in the Indian history. 


The Movements of the Rural Poor 
in the Post-colonial India 


In Independent India it has been the Left, parliamentary as 
well as non-parliamentary who have been the main organizers of 
the peasants. Mobilization has taken place on different issues like 
increase in agricultural wages, land to the tiller, etc., and the 
principal target has been the rural rich on whose mercy the 
landless labourers and the marginal peasants depend. Since the 
established Communists accepted the parliamentary form of 
struggle and almost eschewed armed révolt as a form of struggle, 
the Independent India has not witnessed any major armed 
uprising in the countryside except in Naxalbari. 

The CPI, in the initial years, pinned its hope on the Congress 
government for bringing about radical programmes to alter the 
landholding pattern in the countryside. As the Congress . 
governments adopted land reforms in various states, the CPI 
focussed its attention on the implementation part of the 
programme. The CPI diluted its programme and moved further 
away from its radical strategy when, in its Congress in 1958 at 
Amritsar, it officially adopted a programme of peaceful transition 
to socialism. 
| It split in 1964 on the primary question of strategy to be 
_ adopted but the CPI (M), that was formed as a result of the split, 
in the future years accepted and adopted almost a similar strategy. 
Therefore, it is due to this, the two mainstream Communist parties 
have not taken recourse to non- parliamentary method for the 
purpose of addressing the agrarian question in the Indian 
countryside. 

Direct struggles in the countryside have been eschewed by 
the mainstream Left that has accepted parliamentary form of 
mobilization and movements through its mass organizations. The 
parties have been organizing and mobilizing the peasants and the 
agricultural workers on different issues but its areas of strength 
lies in only a few regions of the country. Both the mainstream 
Communist parties, the CPI and the CPI(M) have formed peasant 
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organizations like the Kisan Sabhas and organization of 
agricultural labourers for mobilizing the concerned sections and 
have achieved limited success in Kerala, West Bengal, and Tripura 
and in some other states. 

Similarly the CPI (M-L) is active in Bihar and has formed its 
peasant front, the Bihar Pradesh Kisan Sabha (BPKS) which is 
active in many of the districts of Bihar including those districts 
which are now in the new state of Jharkhand, organizing the rural 
poor and also the middle peasants by taking up issues which affect 
them. 

The non-parliamentary Left, for example the Marxist 
Coordination Committee (MCC) or the Peoples War Group 
(PWG), has been mobilizing the rural poor in states like Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Jharkhand, Orissa and Punjab and using violence 
as a strategy to address the question of the rural poor. Hence the 
Communists in the country had met with limited success in the 

countryside. We turn to the Naxalbari peasant uprising led by a 
- faction of the CPI(M) that took place in the scourttny after 
Independence. 


The Naxalbari Peasant Uprising 


The Naxalbari peasant uprising that occurred in the northern 
part of West Bengal is the last of the major uprisings India has 
witnessed. It took place in post-colonial India and was led by a 
faction of the CPI (M). The two most prominent leaders of the 
CPI (M) who disagreed with the official position of the party and 
led the movement were Kanu Sanyal and Charu Mazumdar. It 
erupted in the foothills of the eastern Himalayas in West Bengal, 
in a place called Naxalbari falling within the subdivision of Siliguri 
in Darjeeling district. 

It is in Naxalbari, Kharibari and Phansidewa, the three police 
station areas where the movement took a militant turn. The region 
is different from that of the whole of West Bengal because within 
it, there exists numerous tea plantations and a large proportion 
of tribal population. Tea plantations have developed along the 
lines of a plantation economy whereas the tribal population in 
this region include the Santhals, Rajbansis, Oraons, Mundas and 
a small number of Terrai Gurkhas. 
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It is because of the combination of these two factors that the 
whole region has a history of land disputes in West Bengal. The 
landless peasants in this region had since long claimed that their 
land were being encroached by the tea estates and also by the rich 
peasants. Thus it is because of this peculiarity, the Naxalbari area 
had witnessed a number of peasant disputes led mainly by an 
indigenous peasant leadership and not by the outside middle class 
leaders. The agrarian revolt arose in the month of April 1967 after 
the formation of the new government in West Bengal in which 
the CPI (M) was a major partner. The movement continued till 
June in full swing in the whole Siliguri subdivision. 

Kanu Sanyal, the leader of the movement specified ten great 
tasks, which included inter alia, land which was not owned and 
tilled by peasant themselves was to be redistributed, peasants were 
to burn all legal deeds and documents, unequal agreements 
between the moneylenders and the peasants were to be declared 
null and void, hoarded rice were to be confiscated by the peasants 
and distributed among the peasants, all Jotedars to be tried and 
sentenced to death, etc. He urged the peasants to arm themselves 
with traditional weapons. 

The high point of the movement was reached in the month 
of May. Forcible occupations by the peasants took place and 
according to government sources there were around 60 cases of 

forcible occupations, looting of rice and paddy and intimidation 
and assaults. The leaders of the movement claimed that around 
90 per cent of the peasants in the Siliguri subdivision supported 
the movement. The movement came to a halt, when, under central 
government pressure, the West Bengal police entered the region 
and swept the area. Cases of killing of landlords were carried on 
later as a part of the annihilation strategy. The movement spread 
to other areas of the state and elsewhere in Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh later in the form of the Naxalite movement.Thus, the 
Naxalbari peasant uprising had far reaching consequences in the 
Independent India. 


The Movements of the Rural Rich: Farmers’ 
Movements in Contemporary India 


We shall focus on two of the prominent movements of the 
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rural rich, one led by the Bharatiya Kisan Union (BKU) in western 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and the Shetkari Sangathan (SS) 
which represents primarily the interests of the sugarcane, cotton, 
tobacco, grape and onion growers in south-west Maharashtra 
though it also has its base in Gujarat. 

There are other organizations and movements i in the country 
as well like the Karnataka Rajya Raitha Sangha Movement led by 
Nanjundaswamy in Karnataka and Vivasayigal Sangam 
Movement led by Narayanswamy Naidu in Tamil Nadu, the 
Khedut Movement in south of Gujarat; but in recent years, the 
BKU Movement led by Mahendra Singh Tikait and the movement 
by the SS led by Sharad Joshi has drawn more national attention 
because of their militancy and spread. 

We would begin with the BKU and then come to a discussion 
of the SS and end up with a comparison of the two movements. 
Before we look at the BKU, let us look at the nature of the rural 
economy in the west Uttar Pradesh and in the states of Punjab 
and Haryana that forms the backbone of the movement. This 
region is highly prosperous because of the massive capitalist 
investment in agriculture. 

Apart from food grains, sugarcane is the principal crop that 
is produced. A section of the peasantry having land in these states 
has been transformed into a class of capitalist farmers who produce 
much more than what their family consumes and hence the 
surplus is sold in the market. They own capital assets like tractors, 
thrashers, pump sets, etc., and hire agricultural labourers for the 
purpose of cultivation since their family labour is not sufficient. 
The BKU was originally formed on August 13, 1978 in Haryana 
under the guidance of Charan Singh, the undisputed peasant 
leader of North India. 

The death of Charan Singh in 1987 created a political vacuum 
among the peasants in North India and this was filled up by 
Mahendra Singh Tikait. After the death of Charan Singh, Tikait 
attempted to convert the organization into a militant one after the 
Shamli agitation in April, 1987 in Muzzafarnagar district. In this 
agitation the BKU raised demands against rise in power tariff and 
erratic supply of electricity that was so crucial for the farmers of 
western Uttar Pradesh. The concessions which the BKU was able 
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to secure (a reduction in the power tariff by one sixth) increased 
the prestige of the BKU and its leader, Mahendra Singh Tikait and 
soon after that a large number of rich peasants from several 
districts joined the organization. After the Shamli agitation, two 
more agitations solidified the support base of the BKU and 
brought the BKU into national prominence. 

The two agitations were the Dharna in Meerut and Delhi in 
1988. The agitations were long and militant in nature and received 
widespread support. The Meerut dharna continued for 25 days 
and was impressive and peaceful. The main demands of the 
movements were similar to the demands of the other agitations 
of the prosperous farmers in the country. The demands centred 
around, electricity, remunerative prices, low import costs and the 
inclusion of BKU representatives on various committess appointed 
by the government for fixation of prices. Since then the BKU has 
successfully spearheaded the farmers’ movement in north India 
under the leadership of Mahendra Singh Tikait. 

A few important points regarding the BKU should be noted 
at this juncture. It began as an organization of all the rich farmers 
of western Uttar Pradesh but today it has essentially become the 
organizations of the well to do Jat peasant. The membership is 
primarily made up of the Jats. The Rajputs, the Gujars, the Tyagis 
and the Muslims (the other farmers) after participating 
enthusiastically in the BKU led movements in its early years had 
deserted the organization. Thus the BKU has lost its multi-caste 
peasant alliance character. The second fundamental point 
regarding the BKU is its apolitical character. 

The constitution of the BKU states very clearly that it is an 
apolitical organization. The leadership of the BKU has zealously 
guarded the apolitical character of the organization. Mahendra 
_ Singh Tikait detests politics and argues that all parties are parties 
of India and not of Bharat. Sharad Joshi’s Shetkari Sangathana has 
its origin in the late 1970s when, in October 1979, it opened an 
office in Chakan, Maharashtra. 

It primarily represents the interests of the farmers who 
cultivate cotton, onions, tobacco, grapes and sugarcane in rural 
Maharashtra. The SS and Sharad Joshi rose to national prominence 
with the rasta roko (block roads) agitation in 1980 when tens and 
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thousands of farmers in the state of Maharashtra blocked 
important roads connecting Bombay and other cities and the most 
important issue, which the SS raised, was the issue of low prices 
of sugarcane and cotton and demanded that the prices of these 
products be raised. 

The movement was successful because it was able to secure 
some rise in the prices of the commodities and also because it was 
able to bring the farmers’ movement in the state to prominence. 
Sharad Joshi again sought to address the plight of the farmers with 
the Nipani agitation in April 1981. The movement's support, 
however, started declining till the mid-1980s due to the fact that 
though the leadership announced a number of agitations, it did 
not launch any serious one. In the early 1980s, Sharad Joshi entered 
the Gujarat scene. 

Since then the SS is associated with the farmers’ movement 
in Gujarat. His novel contribution in Gujarat lay in his emphasis 
that the Farmers’ movement cannot succeed unless and until the 
agricultural labours and poor peasants are associated with the 
movement. With this emphasis, he was able to entice the rural 
poor within the Kheduts’ movement or farmers’ movement. In 
1985 the SS took a very pragmatic decision in Maharashtra of * 
supporting opposition political parties and started closely working 
with the other organizations and people who were associated with 
the rural sector. 

- This paid some dividends and it is due to this its support 
base broadened. The next agitation that it organized was of 
January 1987 over cotton prices. Since then the farmers’ movement 
in Maharashtra has matured and gained prominence; but in recent 
years, there has been a considerable decline in the support base 
of the SS largely due to the fact that it has failed to launch any 
serious agitation in the 1990s and also because of Joshi’s blatant 
support to the liberalization of the economy. 

A few points regarding the SS movement of Sharad Joshi 
must be made before we attempt to compare it with the BKU 
movement of Mahendra Singh Tikait in north India. The SS 
movement of Maharashtra and Gujarat is the movement of the 
rich farmers like that of the BKU movement in north India though 
it also voices the demands and interests of the rural poor. Another 
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crucial point regarding the SS is that the movement aims at 
reducing the role of the state; the state is considered as the greatest 
enemy of the farmers. It is because of this position that it has 
embraced liberalisation, open market and even the Dunkel draft 
partially. 

Though the similarities between the BKU and the SS are 
striking, there are dissimilarities as well. Gupta (1997) has noted 
six differences between the two. We shall however discuss only 
three briefly. The BKU is largely concerned with the owner 
cultivators, primarily Jats of the region whereas the SS has tried 
to mobilize the rural poor though essentially it is a movement of 
the rural rich. 

Secondly, the SS movement is a movement, which has been 
joined and led by a few intellectuals, making it an ideologically 
organized movement in contrast to the BKU which posseses only 
an informal organizational set up. Lastly, the BKU now mainly 
represents the egalitarian Jat owner cultivators whereas the SS 
represents primarily the Marathas but it is not an organization of 
a single caste. The Dhangars, Malis and Banjaras are equally 
involved in the organization. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE PEASANT MOVEMENT 


e To summarize, we find that the land question still 

remains the major question in many areas. However, 
_as the degree of implementation of land reforms differs 
from one state to another, the general slogan of 
advancing land reforms also takes different forms in 
different states. 

e Establishing people’s control over common property 
such as minor irrigation sources (Ahar, Pokhar, Talab 
etc.), rivers and sandbanks, etc., is a major agenda of 
struggle. Generally, feudals and mafia groups exercise 
control over them. 

e The questions of wages, equal wages for equal work 
for men and women, better working conditions, 
homestead land and pucca houses, etc., are more or less 
common demands of the rural proletariat throughout 
the country. In the case of land grants it should be 
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demanded that pattas should be issued in the names 
of both men and women. | ” 
Issues of corruption in panchayats, in block offices 
where money intended for relief to the rural poor or 
for the benefit of small and middle peasants is siphoned 
off by corrupt officials in league with powerful 
landlords and kulak groups who also control the 
political’ power are very important in popular 
mobilization. 

Tribal questions, whether they are reflected through the 
Jharkhand movement or in the movements of hill 
districts and other tribal areas of Assam, or in the 
Girijan movement in Andhra Pradesh, etc., are 
essentially peasant questions, and therefore usurpation 
of tribal land by usurers/merchants, rights over forest 
land and forest produce, etc., are major questions in 
these areas. | 

Wherever the movement assumes intensity, private 
armies of landlords or the goons of the reactionary 
political parties resort to killing Party leaders and cadres 
and organize massacres of people. Police atrocities also 
invariably follow. 

Anarchist organizations which are degenerating into 
money-collecting machines are indulging in a killing- 
spree of our cadres and people, and are using ultra-left 
rhetoric to the hilt to cover up their dubious links and 
their dirty mission of disrupting organized mass 
movements. 


The following points merit serious attention: 


We think that owing to considerable variations in the 
agrarian situation, a general peasant movement at 
national level, and therefore a consolidated all-India 
peasant body, would not have much of relevance. An 
all-India coordination body to’exchange experiences and 
occasionally issue policy statements and organize 
seminars, workshops, etc., is enough. Even in the states, 
district or regional level Kisan Sabha formations may 
have to play important autonomous roles, as in big 
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states conditions vastly differ from one region to 
another. Demand-specific and area-specific peasant 
organizations may also play an important role in 
mobilizing the broad peasantry. Due attention should 
be paid to strengthening the organizational functioning 
of the Kisan Sabha at district and local levels. In many 
areas, Kisan Sabha membership falls much short of our 
influence among the peasantry and is often even less 
than the number of people mobilized in ‘our 
programmes. Live functioning of the village committees 
holds the key to the vibrancy of the kisan sabha 
organization, even amidst severe enemy repression. 
These committees should regularly convene village 
general body meetings of the peasant association, 
discuss the problems of the movement, and membership 
renewal—and even recruitment—should preferably be 
done in GBs. The village committees should be 
strengthened with the perspective of developing them 
as local organs of people’s power. Training local militias 
and building up of village self-defence squads should 
be undertaken in a planned manner. A legal cell to take 
care of cases and a special team to maintain contact 
with comrades in jail need to be developed. Where 
feasible, women’s cells should be formed within the 
Kisan Sabha organizations. Contradictions among 
people may better be handled by local Kisan Sabha 
units instead of the Party directly plunging into them 
in the first instance. Otherwise there remains no 
authority to which aggrieved sections can turn to and 
this results in their alienation. Our experience shows 
that anarchist groups as well as forces like Ranvir Sena 
are quite adept in using such contradictions against us. 
Therefore, contradictions among people must be 
handled prudently and carefully and through the Kisan 
Sabha. 

The question of agrarian labourers however is 
increasingly assuming greater importance in the . 
agrarian scene as well as in national politics. The 
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demand for central legislation relating to them is 
becoming a powerful one. The process of increasing 
capitalist penetration of whichever variety in 
agriculture—under the auspices of liberalisation and 
globalization—will further push the question of 
agricultural labourers to the fore. Moreover, as sections 
of intermediate castes are also emerging as important 
power groups, the agrarian movement can only find 
itself confronting increasingly wide-ranging sections of 
capitalist farmers and rich peasants. Movements of. 
agrarian labourers, therefore,.shall assume important 
political connotations. To prepare for the future, ‘we 
shall have to organize a preparatory committee to study 
the issue in depth and explore the possibility of 
launching an agrarian labourers organization. 

When we get trapped in wars of attrition against private 
armies, the functioning of peasant associations or 
movements on peasant issues are left behind. Such a 
situation is of course forced on us and we can do little 
to avoid it. But how, then, to continue the functioning 
of peasant association is a paramount question which 
we have not been able to solve as yet. We repeatedly 
tried to use any lull period to activate such movements 
but no proper mechanism could be developed. 
Initiatives from state-level peasant association 
leadership at this juncture may be of crucial importance. 
And demand-specific organizations may come in handy 
to tackle such situations. 

The spate of massacres that we faced in the last few 
years have raised many questions inside and outside 
the Party. The most simplistic formulation was 
provided by anarchists and a section of expert 
commentators living in the safe world of the media who 
opined that as CPI(ML) has given up the armed struggle 
and taken up parliamentary struggle, landlords are 
taking up the revenge for the 1970s, i.e., for 
annihilations carried out 25 years ago! This is highly 
mischievous and subjective thinking at its most absurd. 
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As Marxists we must understand that the emergence of a new 
breed of private army and the present spate of massacres are 
intimately related with the dynamics of present-day politics. If 
one probes deeper, one can easily see that the intensity of 
operations of private armies is concentrated mainly in areas where 
we have thrown up a serious parliamentary challenge to major 
ruling parties. Sahar and Sandesh assembly constituencies of 
Bhojpur and Mairwan and Darauli of Siwan are such areas. Even 
JMM (Mardi)-sponsored MCC killings in Bishungarh and the RJD- 
sponsored MCC massacre in that part of Chatra which borders 
Barachetti were shrewd moves to weaken our electoral prospects. 
As in both these constituencies we present a strong potential threat 
to JMM (Mardi) and RJD respectively. 
| This is further confirmed by MCC’s march to areas of 
-Barachetti just a few days after the Chatra massacre, and its 
threatening demands that the people leave Maley. This was 
immediately followed by RJD’s campaign in Barachetti asking 
people to desert CPI(ML). Targeting Bagodar is part of the same 
gameplan. After private armies with the active connivance of the 
administrative machinery are allowed to perpetrate massacres, 
Laloo Yadav reaches those spots with the compensation packages 
and calls upon the people not to take up arms and instead take to 
education, etc. 

It is in this way that the butcher and the priest complement 
each other. Whatever problems the anarchists may pose to the law 
and order situation they don’t pose any challenge to the political 
hegemony of the ruling classes. If in 1970s the call for election 
boycott was the expression of extreme revolutionary advance, in 
‘90s it has degenerated into extreme opportunist betrayal. This is 
how, dialectically, things transform into their opposites with the 
change in conditions. The election boycott slogan of anarchist 
groups has come in handy for shrewd bourgeois politicians. There 
are innumerable evidences of MCC and PU cadres actively 
mobilizing votes for JD candidates in Bihar elections. — 

Then again it is totally false to suggest that we have given up 
the policy of armed resistance. The fact is that the general arming 
of the masses has today reached a much higher level than at any 
other time. In hundreds of villages in Bihar the regular exchange 
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of fire has been going on through all these years of parliamentary 
politics. Thousands of our comrades including entire district 
committee leaderships have been warranted throughout the state 
for organizing resistance and have to work in almost underground 
conditions. 

In short, it is not our retreat but our advance as a major force 
challenging the economic, social and political hegemony of the 
forces of status quo that has led to these sharp attacks against us. 
It should never be forgotten that political initiatives, movements 
on popular issues and developing popular resistance are the key 
elements in taking up the challenge of the combined On nea of 
feudal forces and the state. . | 

The point is not just to smash this or that sena by some 
method or other. More important is to raise the political 
consciousness of people, effect a change in social and political 
balance of forces and ensure the broadest mobilization of the 
people in the process. Otherwise as suggested, be reduced to being 
just a militant outfit. Yet, as protracted armed conflicts are an 
inalienable part of peasant movement in Bihar, Party must 
intensify its state of preparedness. In particular, decisive blows 
to the enemy are of crucial importance and armed formations must 
be organized at a higher level to deliver these blows. 


4 


Swadeshi Movement 


UNDERSTANDING THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 


While having a critical discourse on freedom struggle it is 
urgently required to cast glance over a monumental lapse, i.e., on 
the great Swadeshi Movement. This was the first great people’s 
movement to reckon with, being spearheaded by the great 
nationalists of the day. Its simple reason is owing to the ideological 
concern of the present day politics. Whatever the excuse put 
forward by this school or the other it is obviously a national 
blunder, and thus evokes introspection at academic plane. Every 
movement owes to some ideological context or other, but in case 
of the Swadeshi Movement of 1905-07 it is more so. It constitutes 
a great stride in the annals of modern history so much so that it 
was the cumulative effect of an indigenous Indian nationalist 
thought-structure or what may be called, the genuine Indian 
variant of nationalism. 

It underscored the expression of veritable soul of Indian 
nationhood in right perspective. But it was dubbed as sectarian 
or communal approach to the Indian society. First in the jargon 
came forward the comment from none but Jawaharlal Nehru who 
was then (1907) studying in Cambridge. Reacting to the concept 
of nationalism of Aurobindo and others of the Congress 
Nationalists, Nehru was worried as to what would happen to one- 
third population (implying the Muslims) who had remained in 
this country from centuries. This kind of apprehension was in fact 
the beginning of the internalization of appeasement policy. Those 
were nothing but populist reactions marginalizing the vitality of 
the nation cropping out of the entire panorama of history. Thus it 
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was also the beginning of polarization of political ideology which 
was earlier confined within the Extremists and Moderates on their 
approaches to the alien rule. The upsurge of 1905 was not 
accentuated in a single day. But it was the fallout of a thought- 
process cropping up since the year 1875 when the Arya Samaj 
made its headway. Hindu identity of Indian nationalism was 
carried aloft by anumber of religio-reformatory organizations like 
Hindu Mela of Nabagopal Mitra and Raj Narain Bose (18676-1880), 
Prarthana Sabha of Atmaram Pandurang in 1867, one “Patit Pawan 
Samaj” in 1880, “Arya Mahila Samaj;” of Pandit Rambai, one 
“Gayan Samaj” at Poone in 1874 Society for Protection of Hindu 
Religion by Chapekar brothers in 1890s, Mitra Mela of Savarkar 
_ brothers at Nasik in 1899, and the like. 

Publication of Bankim Chandra’s novel Ananda Math in 1883, 
Vivekananda’s Chicago sojourn in 1893, Annie Besant’s arrival in 
Indian same year, Ganapati Festival by Tilak in 1894 and Shivaji 
Mahotsav in 1896, and Aurobindo’s celebration of Kali Puja in 
1904 had basically buttressed the Hindu cultural dimension of 
Hindu identity and Hindu pride translated in the form of Hindu 
nationalism or what may be called Cultural Nationalism in Indian 
perspective. Religious fervour was given vent to patriotism true _ 
to Hindu tradition so much so that 90 per cent of the Hindu 
sermons depict the cultural geography of India while giving 10 
per cent scope to metaphysics. 

Bharat was adorned as “Mata” —exact incarnation of 
Jagadamba as expressed by Vivekananda and earlier which had 
been assiduously sketched by Bankim Chandra. Extremism in the 
Congress hierarchy surfaced to provide expression of resilience 
Hindu nationalism. Of course Tilak did not like the expression 
“extremism” appended to them. Lal Chand, without mincing 
word, declared that the Congress would specifically take the cause 
of the Hindus. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak expressed in full voice his Hindu 
sentiment in the Congress platform which was steadily drifting 
towards westernization. He glorified Hinduism at the expense of 
western culture. Aurobindo Ghosh challenged the right of a 
foreign imperialism to force an “inferior civilization” of India. The 
nationalists (the title the “extremists” liked to have) spoke of a 
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Hindu nation and the protection of Hindu interests on political 
level. K.P. Karunakaran holds that Hindu nationalism became the 
creed of the extremists. They drew sustenance from India’s age- 
old glorious heritage and appealed to the Indians by invoking 
religious patriotism. In the contrary, the Moderates were the 
veritable apologists of western culture and education, and they 
interpreted and reacted in western perception. For seven decades 
they were fed on the distilled intellectual diets of Burke, Bentham, 
Hume, Mill, Spencer, Darwin and the like, and their mind-set did 
not budget out of it. Rather they ridiculed Indian tradition, belief 
and practices. 

When they talked of reforms without loving the society it 
looked as if an alien force was invading. Debased imported copy 
book maxims were their creed, and they liked to perceive Indian 
nationalism and construct in that paradigm. It is evident from 
Keshav Chandra Sen’s remark that to the liberal reformers (the 
moderates) the spirit of Christianity had already pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Indian society and they used to breath, think, 
feel and move in a Christian atmosphere. Hence, the Nationalists 
threw candid challenge to it, which was amply demonstrated in | 
the great Swadeshi movement. Bal Gangadhar Tilak had been 
consistently emphasizing on “Swaraj” as the birth right of people 
right since 1896. 

He availed the support of likeminded heavy weights like 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai and Aurobindo Ghosh in his 
rank. In the Kashi Congress Session they could pursue to get 
inserted their cherished goal of Swaraj in spite of disenchantment 
of the Moderates; and next year in Calcutta even under the 
presidentship of Dadabhai Naroji the resolutions of Swaraj. 
Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education received official stamp. 
Finally the concept of Swaraj was tinged with Swadharma and 
Swabhasa. 

This kind of indigenous world view inextricably interwoven 
with the land and society became the inbuilt intellectual bedrock 
by the turn of the century. Thus by the year 1905 the wheel of 
history turned to the side of the Nationalists. The year 1905 is a 
watershed in Indian history. The entire scenario of the Swadeshi 
movement is ascribed to the Partition of Bengal. It was a 
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mischievous design to divide Bengal in order to contain the 
revolutionary forces. It was so divided as if to shape the future 
territory of Pakisthan-Muslim majority East Bengal being carved 
out ! Even the Secretary of State for India was reluctant on the 
move. 

But Lord Curzon could obtain the consent clandestinely on 
19th July 1905. The notification was published a month later 
inviting widespread anger and fury. A huge gathering met at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta on 7th August in order to protest the “cruel 
wrong”. It may be assumed as the unofficial inauguration of the 
Anti-Partition Movement. Soon it turned into the fateful Swadeshi 
Movement and spread over the whole country. Tilak exhorted to 
the people to uphold the dignity of the nation rolling down the 
long vista of history. He expected that by the grace of providence 
they would consolidate themselves as a mighty Hindu nation, and - 
it would be the objective of every Hindu. ]In his words, “I go 
further and say that it is our ‘Dharma’, you cannot separate Home 
Rule from us, as you cannot separate the quality of heat from fire.” 
By synthesizing religion and political agenda, or for that matter 
religion and nationalism, the nationalists in effect, created Hindu 
nationalism and awake the masses. 

Aurobindo, the hero of the Swadeshi movement, attempted 
to rationalize this dimension in his work Dayananda-Bankim-Tilak. 
He infused mysticism to nationalism. It upheld the Hindu ideals 
and idioms, and there was no escape from it since it was the reality 
in view of the chequered cultural history of India. It seemed 
natural to retrieve the lost glory and vitality. It is not a matter of 
racial arrogance, but rediscovery of the soul of the nation. 
Aurobindo observed in the editorial of much esteemed paper 
“Bande Mataram” that Hindus’ outward life, like that of other 
nations, is subjected to growth and limit and a term, he has none. 

The elixir of national life has been discovered by the Indian . 
alone. This immortality, this great secret of life, she has treasured 
up for thousands of years, until the world has been fit to receive 
it. The time has now come for her to import it into other nations, 
who are on the verge of decadence. Bande Mataram edited by 
Aurobindo Ghosh and Bipiri Chandra Pal wrote, “Swaraj as a sort 
of European ideal... will not awaken India. Swaraj as the 
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fulfillment of the ancient life of India under modern conditions, 
the return of the ‘Satyayuga’ (era of the truth) of national greatness, 
the resumption of her great role of teacher and guide, self- 
liberation of the people for the final fulfilment of the Vedantic 
ideal in politics, this is the true Swaraj for India.” It continued,” 
The groundwork of what may well be called the composite culture 
_of India is undoubtedly Hindu. 

Though the present Indian nationality is composed of many 
races, and the present culture of more than one world civilization, 
yet it must be admitted that the Hindu forms its base and 
centre....The dominant role of Hindu culture, its sense of the 
spiritual and universal, will, therefore, be the peculiar feature of 
this composite Indian nationality....And the type of spirituality 
that it seeks to develop is essentially Hindu.” Similarly Lala Lajpat 
Rai wrote,” The spiritual note of the present Nationalist Movement 
in India is entirely derived from....Vedantic thought.” Historian 
B.B. Mazumdar sketched that the “militant nationalism” (as it was 
branded) was predominantly a Hindu movement. Swadeshi was 
deeply rooted in all classes of Hindu community. 

Another historian is given to understand that extremism in 
Indian politics was a response to the challenge of haphazard and 
superficial westernization of Indian life. Spiritually it countered 
the threat to traditional Hindu religion, ethics and social values 
posed by Christianity and “utilitarianism”. Aurobindo 
unequivocally stated: “Politics and religion are interdependent. 
To talk of religion and politics as two unconnected departments 
of human affairs provokes laughter in India. Here everything that 
claims popular attention must have the sanction of religion. 
Neither does religion concern any other subject so intimately as 
politics.” 

In his famous Uttarpara speech Aurobindo evolved that 
“Sanatana Dharma” is Indian nationalism. It is immortal; and 
Indian nationalist movement was guided by God Himself. He 
addressed:” We meet here tonight to worship the spirit of our Race 
to pay homage to the Genius of the great Hindu nation, in the 
sacred Temple of our Fatherland.” This father... is not a mere word, 
a mere abstraction, a mere idea....His (Shivaji’s) ideal of an 
organized Hindu commonwealth, based upon the law of 
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righteousness as evolved in the religious and ethical life of the 
scriptures is distinctly a great national movement with us as long 
as the protection of the permanent elements of our race 
consciousness will lie in future advancement of our nation”. “The 
Hindu shall help the realization of present national ideals, not by 
ceasing to be Hindu...but by developing the higher features of his 
culture and civilization.” The Nationalists showed how to arouse 
the tradition-bound mass with the music of religion and culture. 
T.R. Sareen and William Holland also corroborate this worldview. 

The Nationalists began to construct an Indian philosophy of 
politics from the Indian philosophy of life. Bipin Chandra Pal 
probed that the central fact in Indian history is the peculiar Hindu 
spirit consciousness of the self. In the contrary, the Moderates 
discerned the Indian nation as creation of the British rule in India. 
Their perception on nationalism revolved round constitutional 
fabric and political, economic, educational and social 
advancement. But to the Nationalists, mystically Indian nation is 
exact incarnation of Goddess Durga—the nation being a living 
organized entity with past, present and future encompassing the 
entire wave-length of Indian way of life. 

Their empasis was on religion, culture and ethos of the 
society. It is imperative to mention few publications of the day 
which accentuated the march of the Swadeshi Movement. Hindu 
epics, traditions and legends were reflected in the writings, and 
that too were aimed at inspiring the cause of nationalism. Notables 
among them include drama like ‘Sharda’ and novels like Pan 
Lokshot kon Gheto and Ushakal. Valentine Chirol did cast aspersion 
that in the play Kichak Badha, Draupadi was to mean India, Kichaka 
to Lord Curzon, Pandavas to the Extremists and Bhisma to the 
Moderates. ie 

Week long “Dhanujatra” was organized each year at Bargarh, 
a town in western Orissa, where Kansa used to display his 
despotism and was killed. It sent the feeler that a demon however 
despotic and powerful might be, is destined to be eliminated. A 
play Nil Darpan was written by Dinabandhu Mitra which became 
a “cause celebre”, where the plight of the indigo growers was 
vibrantly depicted. Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s masterpieces 
were famous during those days, which included dramas like 
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Sharmistha Padmavati and Krishna Kumari, the epic Tilottoma, ‘ 
Meghanad Badha the unfinished musical poem Brajanayana and 
epistolary poem Birangana. Rabindranath Tagore’s Shivaji Utsav 
published in 1904 and Swadeshi songs were familiar. Journals like 
Hitabadi, Sanjibanee, Sandhya and Nayak, Desher Katha, Rashtramat 
beside many others were the pioneers of the movement. Amrit 
Bazar Patrika was on this side. 

The Sanjivanee on April 1906 published that the Brahmins in 
, Sirajganj resolved not to perform any religious ceremonies 
whenever Swadeshi was not observed and the paper eulogized 
it. Yugantar brought out by a group associated with Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh asked the people to avenge the murder of the 
motherland by blood—the blood that would propitiate the 
goddess Kali. Once it wrote: “Many a female demon must be killed 
_ incourse of time in order to extirpate the race of “asuras” (demons) 
from the breast of the mother-earth.” 

Bhavani Om Chandikaya once wrote: “The nation is a mighty 
‘Shakti’ composed of the ‘Shaktis’ of all the millions of units that 
make up the nation, just as ‘Bhavani Mahisa Mardini’ sprang into 
being from the ‘Shakti’ of all the millions of gods assembled, in 
one mass of force and wedded into unity.... India cannot perish, 
our race cannot became extinct, because among all the divisions 
of mankind it is to India the highest and the most splendid Cony 
is reserved, the most essential to the future of the human race.” 
Sandhya preached the cult of “Kali mair boma” (Bomb of Mother 
Kali). 

Inspired by all these Pele compounded with the action- | 
oriented philosophy interpreted by Tilak the revolutionaries’ 
climbed up the gallows holding Bhagavat Gita and shouting the 
battle cry of Bande Mataram. Valentine Chirol sent report to the 
British press that the Arya Samaj was very much behind the Indian 
unrest those days. The revolutionaries drew their inspiration from 
the idealization of the nation with religious fervour and 
crystallized together it surfaced in the form of Hindu nationalism. 
Valentine Chirol wrote the work The Indian Unrest in order to dub 
the contemporary Hindu nationalist movement. Nonetheless his 
observations abundantly unfold the contemporary situation. He 
did not find the involvement of the Muslim community in the 
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movement. He used the expression “Hindu unrest” to explain the 
Swadeshi Movement. He quoted a newspaper from Poone, Kal,‘ 
which read: “We have our own country, our religion, our 
heroes....” He again quoted Calcutta based Dharma, which reads: 
“Politics is part of our religion, but it has to be cultivated in Aryan 
way.” He witnessed that “Rakhi (wristlets of coloured threads) 
were being exchanged on the Partition Day, 1.e., 16th October 1905 
as a symbol of brotherhood. He found Kali and Durga being 
involved for the cause of the movement. He testified 50000 
Swadeshi activists holding “tulsi” plant in hand after holy bath ° 
in river Ganges and taking swadeshi vow before the Kalighat 
temple. The Swadeshi vow spelt out to save their sacred race. 
Chirol reported that the Swadeshi activists used to take vow “in 
the presence of Mahadevi” shouting “Hara Hara Mahadev”. 

He felt the upbringing of ancient Hindu tradition in the 
movement. Worship of the Mother-cult in the form of Kali was 
crystally evident in the movement. The concept of “Dharma Rajya” 
and “Dharma Juddha” was deeply embedded in the mind of the 
Swadeshi activists. He found in the literature of the unrest frequent 
expression of the strongest juxtaposition of names of Hindu 
deities. He studied that Hindu nationalism and political 
disaffection was glorified under the name of nationalism. 

It was also the feeling of another author that Hindu character 
of nationalism was the marked feature in these developments. Tara 
Chand observes that the “fighters” used to have deep faith in the 
Ganges and “Rakhi” bands round the arms to bind all in one 
brotherhood, which had been cultivated since the great revolt of 
1857. Bipin Chandra Pal rightly summarized: “This new National 
Movement is essentially a Spiritual Movement. 

The philosophy of the Absolute, the philosophy of Brahman... 
It looks upon mass as the spirit of God incorporated, and views 
racial and civil institutions and vehicle for the progressive 
revelation and realization of God in and through man.” On the 
other hand, Dunlop Smith opines that the Hindu nationalists tried 
to use Hindu symbols and idioms to exhort the masses as a matter 
of technique. In his letter to Lady Minto he wrote”: .... It (the Indian 
nationalist movement) was not religious in character.... But the 
leaders found their women or the masses with them on purely | 
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secular lines.” But these contentions are hardly apt. The leaders 
of the movement were not political strategists to win over the 
sentiment of the people by the use of religion. But they had pinned 
faith on the Hindu character of Indian nationalism to the core of 
their heart. . 

Their thinking was not manufactured to gain a shorter end. 
But it was to explore the age old genius of India— Hindu identity 
of Indian nationhood peeping beneath the driving force of 
historical mishap. Indian nationalism and Hinduness were 
inextricably interwoven which was quixotic to be insulated. Unlike 
the western breed Indian nationalism is culture-based. Vincent 
Smith probes that even though there were large number of political 
states they were supplanted by the fundamental underlying unity 
of Hindu religious symbols, shrines, scriptures, heritage and what 
not. The way of life which sprouted in this land was made known 
as Hinduism—a geocultural connotation rather than of creedal 
signification. As a result of this kind of nationalism India survived 
over the repeated alien pillages for millennia. To the contrary, the 
western nations were politics (state) based, which waxed and 
waned with the vicissitude of political upheavals. The Moderates 
were easy prey to this think-tank. Myron Weinar PERE the 
problem with slight distinction. 

To him, in India religion cannot be left out of Bolitics, partly 
because religion and culture have been so intermingled that “the 
use of culture as a weapon against the British invaders could not 
be kept separate from the use of religion, and partly because of 
the Hindu-Muslim conflict in politics, which gave the Hindus an 
acute consciousness of their identity. Further- more, the struggle 
for separate electorate established by the British, was no small a 
factor in bringing into politics as a religious group.” However, 
by that time the Muslims did not react to the expression of Hindu 
sentiment in the movement. 

Rather they had quietly internalized it. It is evident that when 
Tilak reached Calcutta to attend the Congress session in 1906 the 
large gathering stretched from the Howrha station across the 
Howrha Bridge to welcome him also consisted of Muslims. Lord 
Meston presents a thought-provoking account thus. ”... It follows 
that the battalions which face the British administration calling 
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themselves the army of Indian extremists claims as a subjective 
nationality, the sentiment and tradition of the... Hindus.” It had 
been justified by Lajpat Rai with precision that the political 
consciousness created by the Extremists in a decade could not have 
been created by the Moderates in a half century. 

Keeping this ground reality in mind, K.R. Malkani observes, 
all the great fathers of Indian renaissance invoked the innate Hindu 
spirit and roused the people to action by touching the same chord 
of the Hindu heart. Lest, the nationalist battle was lost in Surat 
session of Indian National Congress in term of numerical strength 
against the Moderates. But the nationalists unleashed countless 
impression in the heart of the masses. Their platform of action 
was the mass, not mere legislature or press involving the elite few. 
Every Movement is beset with certain slogan. The basic thrust of 
the Swadeshi movement was the cult of Bande Mataram and 
whatever it entails. It was not a matter of temporary hypothesis; 
but the summom bonum of Indian nationalism to its very core or 
what may be called the fundamentals of Indian nationalism. 
Marginalization of the Hindu nationalists and equalization of 
Hindu with Islam in order to negotiate Indian nationalism greatly 
affected the fortune of India. It needs serious re-appraisal. 


CRY FOR UNITY OF BENGAL 


The Swadeshi Movement of 1905 started as an Anti-Partition 
agitation against the British Government's decision to partition 
Bengal, to break up the unity and solidarity of the Bengali people 
standing at the vanguard of India’s national resurgence. In spite 
of vehement protests from the press and the platform all over 
Bengal, the bureaucratic government of Lord Curzon paid no heed 
to it and despisingly boycotted the united Bengali public opinion. 
“A boycott of one kind was therefore sought to be met by a boycott 
of another”, as Satis Chandra Mukherjee put it, as the last 
legitimate weapon of a disarmed people. As facts stand at present, 
the idea of Boycott of British goods was not the work of a 
particular man nor was it devised in the country flrst in 1905. It 
was an organized expression of the national will and “the mind 

of the whole community” made its contributions to its final 
emergence. 
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From the I.B. Records of the Government of West Bengal we 
learn that on the eve of the Swadeshi Movement a powerful 
protagonist of the idea of boycotting British goods was Tahal Ram 
Ganga Ram (an inhabitant of North Western India and belonging 
to the Arya Samaj) who visited Calcutta during February-March, 
1905, delivering inflammatory speeches every evening before the 
students in the College Square, and asking them to go iri for 
Boycott of British goods in favour of indigenous products. His 
lectures made a deep impression on many young men of Calcutta 
at that time. 

This is corroborated by the Bengali Autobiography of Krishna 

Kumar Mitra, one of the great stalwarts of the Swadeshi 
Movement. In the exciting times of the Anti-Partition agitation 
Krishna Kumar Mitra’s call for Boycott through his weekly organ, 
the Sanjivani (July 13, 1905) found a ready response in the country. 
“When she (Bengal) declared the Boycott”, wrote Aurobindo in . 
1908, “she did so without calculation, without reckoning chances, 
, without planning how the Boycott could succeed. 
She declared it. Was the intellect at work when she declared 
_ it? Was it her leaders who planned it as a means of bringing the 
British to their knees? Everybody knows that it was Kishoregunj, 
it was Magura, the obscure villages and towns of East Bengal 
which fIrst declared the Boycott. What brain planned it, what voice 
fIrst uttered it, history will never be able to discover. 

None planned it, but it was in the heart cf the nation and 
God revealed it.” The Boycott scheme which was first applied to 
the economic field extended before long to other departments 
involving a totalitarian scheme of Bcycott—the Boycott of British 
goods, British schools, British courts and British bureaucratic 
administration. But for practical reasons the idea of “no tax to the 
government” was temporarily held in abeyance. 


THE IDEA OF SWADESHI 


Boycott was after all a negative concept. Its positive 
counterpart was the Swadeshi, first applied to the economic field 
involving the use of Swadeshi or indigenous goods “even at a 
sacrifice”. Like Boycott, Swadeshi also soon became an all- 
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comprehensive category. The idea of economic Swadeshi was 
advocated, among other things, in Bengal as early as the days of 
the Hindu Mela (functioning since 1867). In the seventies of the 
19th century a Swadeshi movement was initiated in Gujarat and 
the Deccan. Almost about the same time, thanks to the enthusiasm 
of the Arya Samaj, a similar movement came into existence in the 
Punjab also. So far as Bengal is concerned, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that the spirit of industrial Swadeshi was abroad 
for a long time past, particularly since the early nineties of the 
.19th century. Barrister Jogesh Chandra Chaudhury was “one of 
the earliest pioneers” in the field of industrial revival. 

It was he who ‘first started an industrial exhibition of 
Swadeshi articles as an annex to the Indian National Congress in 
December 1901’. Early in the 20th century Satish Chandra 
Mukherjee founded the Dawn Society (July, 1902) in the premises 
of the present Vidyasagar College and organized a Swadeshi 
Stores under its auspices for the promotion of indigenous 
manufactures. The efforts of the Dawn Society to popularize the 
cause of Swadeshi goods by lectures and exhibitions, organized 
sale and propaganda through its journal, the Dawn, were 
remarkable and together served as a prelude to the Swadeshi 
Movement of 1905. Rabindra Nath Tagore was deeply impressed 
by Satish Chandra’s selfless and total dedication to nation-building 
activities. 

The Swadeshi Movement, observed Satis Mukherjee in 1906, 
“is patriotic in the first instance and only economic or industrial 
in the second. A purely economic movement would not have 
proved itself to be a whole people’s or a nation’s business, but its 
activities would have been confined amongst a comparatively 
limited class of people with industrial instincts and business 
capacities. 

The Swadeshi Movement, it must therefore be understood, 
is not an industrial movement, in its essence, but is essentially a 
moral movement, in the larger sense of the word, concerning itself 
with rousing the moral sense of a whole people in its relations 
with a bureaucratic power.” Bipin Chandra Pal, the foremost 
architect of the Swadeshi Movement of 1905, also characterized 
the national upsurge as a “spiritual movement”. In his object on 
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“The Bed-Rock of Indian Nationalism”, he wrote thus in 1908: ‘The 
strength of the new movement in India lies in its supreme idealism. 
It is not a mere economic movement, though it openly strives for 
the economic resurrection of the country. 

It is not a mere political movement, though it has boldly 
declared itself for absolute political independence. It is an 
intensely spiritual movement having for its object not simply the 
development of economic life or the attainment of political 
freedom but really the emancipation, in every sense of the term, 
of the Indian manhood and womanhood.” 


THE DEMAND FOR SWARAJ 


The fourth idea closely associated with the Swadeshi 
Movement of 1905 was the aspiration after complete political 
independence or the separation of India from the British Empire. 
In the 19th century or even at the dawn of the 20th, the Indian 
politicians in general continued to believe in the paramountcy and 
justice of the British rule in this country and considered it an 
“irrevocable necessity” for the furtherance of their national 
interests. | 

In the pre-Swadeshi days (1903-04) even Bipin Chandra Pal 
and Upadhyay Brahmabandhab cherished the same complacent 
belief. But with the outbreak of the Swadeshi Movement, the old 
idea of mendicant politics was rapidly losing its hold on the 
imagination of the younger generation A larger and more 
ennobling ideal for political endeavour was found increasingly 
intoxicating. The overhauling of the entire Congress, both its ideal 
and its line of action, was deemed imperative by the more 
advanced political party, called the New Party or the Nationalist 
Party, in contradistinction to the old guards of the Congress or 
the Moderates. 

The New Party in Bengal counted among its foremost 
protagonists men like Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab, Bipin Chandra 
Pal and Aurobindo Ghosh. It was mainly organized and set in 
motion in Bengal by Aurobindo. Before the appearance of 
Aurobindo in Bengal politics, there were certainly many kindred 
spirits (like his) in the country, but there was no New Party. It 

was Aurobindo who, more than anybody else, was instrumental 
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in organizing the men with Extremist leanings in the country into 
the New Party and animating it along with Bipin Pal with the 
intoxicating ideal of Purna Swaraj or complete Independence for | 
India. And this marked a veritable revolution in the realm of our 
political thought. The New Party sketched and developed this 
invigorating ideal with the greatest fidelity to the people’s will. It 
had its organs in journals like the Kesari, the New India, the Sandhya, 
the Yugantar and the Bande Mataram, which played a very 
remarkable role in those days in directing the national mind along 
the lines of complete political emancipation from foreign 
thraldom. 

Instead of trusting the alien bureaucracy, the New Party 
sought its strength in the revived manhood of the nation. It . 
declared in no uncertain voice that “political freedom is the life- 
breath of a nation; to attempt social reform, educational reform, 
industrial expansion, the moral improvement of the race without 
aiming first and foremost at political freedom is the very height 
of ignorance and futility” (Aurobindo). 

And this ideal was officially accepted by the Congress in its 
memorable session held at Calcutta in December 1906. It was at 
the Calcutta session that the political goal of India was defined as 
“Self-Government or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or 
the Colonies” by the President himself, Dadabhai Naoroji, that 
old, veteran politician who, only a year ago in 1905, in a series of 
letters addressed to the Congressmen, could not envisage any ideal 
beyond ‘Self-Government under British paramountcy’ as goal for . 
India’s political struggle. 

This significant change in the mental attitude of Dadabhai 
Naoroji was certainly due to the pressure of the Extremist forces 
that had developed within and outside the Congress during 1905- 
06. But what was a mere high-sounding ideal with Dadabhai 
Naoroji became the creed and the motto of the New Party to which 
absolute independence or Purna Swaraj was the cnly ideal a 

living and dying for. 
But this Swaraj, as Aurobindo said, must not be an 
importation of the European; it must be a Swadeshi Swaraj. Again, 
during 1905-06 there took place not only a revolutionary change 
in our political ideal, but also a revolution in our political 
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technique. The New Party rejected the mendicant politics of 
“prayer, petition and protest” of the Moderates and advocated 
instead an organized Boycott or “Passive Resistance” on the part 
of the people to render the alien Government unworkable in the 
land. In the words of Aurobindo, Bipin Pal was “the prophet and 
first preacher of Passive Resistance”, which Pal defined as “not 
non-active, but non-aggressive” but he never intended it to be a 
shield for moral cowardice or inaction in relation to the adversary. 
This was also the view of Aurobindo. 

What Aurobindo preached through his brilliant editorials in 
the Bande Mataram, was disseminated all over the country by the 
maddening eloquence of Bipinchandra whose was then the 
mightiest voice preaching sedition against the British Government. 
The discovery of “Passive Resistance” was the most potent and 
fruitful contribution of Bengal school of politics to wise as a whole 
during the Swadeshi times. 

But this was not the only technique by which the battle for 
freedom was fought and won. Aurobindo, unlike Bipin Pal, was 
an advocate of violence to make nonviolence also more effective 
in political struggle. While the Extremists or the New Party had 
been advocating the technique of passive or defensive resistance, 
the more enthusiastic members of the Extremist fraternity began 
to advocate the philosophy of the bomb. 

Thus within the New Party further extremism developed and 
soon assumed the form of terrorism or violence. The party of 
terrorism was fathered by Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Aurobindo 
Ghosh and found its powerful champions in Bengal in men like 
Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath Datta, Abinash Chandra 
Bhattacharya and many others. 

_ While their goal was the same as that of the Passive Resisters, 
viz., the attainment of unqualified Swaraj for India, their technique 
of the struggle was different. The terrorists did not believe in 
“passive resistance” and prescribed a sanguinary and 
revolutionary battle with the bureaucracy to realize the supreme 
objective. 

They had their own mouthpiece in the revolutionary Bengali 
weekly, the Jugantar (founded on 15 March, 1906), which was 
insistent on its advocacy of the policy of triumph through terror. 
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THE DEMAND FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Swadeshi Movement also advocated a movement for 
India’s cultural autarchy which took shape in the National Council 
of Education or the NCE which was something like a National 
University established by the greatest men of our country on 11th 
March 1906. | 

The demand for National Education with its revolutionary 
contents became an integral part of the Swadeshi Movement. Its 
supreme objective was the establishment of a three-dimensional 
system of education—literary, scientific and technical combined — 
conducted on national lines and under national control for the 
realization of the national destiny. 

Under the National Council of Education was set up in 
Calcutta the Bengal National College and School (Aug 1906) with 
Aurobindo Ghosh as the Principal and Satis Mukherjee as the 
Superintendent. Vernacular was adopted as the medium of | 
instruction from the lowest to the highest stages, while English 
was retained as a compulsory second language as an instrument 
of world culture. 

Provisions were made for the study of Hindi and Marathi 
languages as well as Sanskrit, Pali and Persian as sources for the 
firsthand historical researches. Arrangement was also made for 
the study of French and German as aids to the study of modern 
science and philosophy as well as E:ropean methods in the study 
of Indian culture. Systematic provisions were made not only for 
technical education, but also for the study of physical, natural or 
positive sciences along with liberal arts, culture and humanism. 
Research into ancient Indian history, philosophy, economics, 
politics, arts and sciences was also encouraged. 

These disciplines constituted a revolutionary ideology for 
Young Bengal of 1905-06. And the whole of it was conceived as a 
grand project for moral and spiritual resurgence of the country. 
“The return to ourselves”, observed Aurobindo in 1908, “is the 
cardinal feature of the national movement. It is national not only 
in the sense of political self-assertion against the domination of 
foreigners, but in the sense of a return upon our old national 
individuality”. The influence of the National Council outstripped 
the limits of Bengal and forged ahead in Bombay and Madras 
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_ Presidencies and the province of Berar. Outside Bengal, B.G. Tilak 
and Lajpat Rai were the most outstanding advocates of National 
Education. To condemn the educational ideas of the NCE as based 
on a “decaying and corrupt metaphysics” or “on the basis of the 
most antiquated religion and religious superstitions”, as Rajani 
Palme Dutt and Jawaharlal Nehru would have us believe, is 
entirely misleading. 7 

Judged by the standard of the times, the educational planning 
of the National Council, far from being conservative or 
reactionary, marked a revolutionary leap forward in the march of 
the Indian nation. Its chief advocates repeatedly stressed that 
foreign things and models India must accept, but not as a whole 
and undigested, not by selling herself off to the powers that be, 
_ but by retaining her individuality as a nation. 
| Paradharma Bhayabaha—so runs the ancient warning of the 
Gita. It is equally valid for today, tomorrow and day after 
tomorrow. Let us now turn our attention to the secord aspect of 
the question, viz. the consideration of the deeper import and 
character of the Swadeshi Movement in our national life. There 
was an unparalleled outburst of Bengali genius and creativity in © 
every walk of life. The Swadeshi Movement helped Bengal leap 
forward miles ahead by a single bound. 


THE UPHEAVAL OF 1905 NOT 
REVIVALIST AND REACTIONARY 


Many scholars and writers have often complained that with 
the march of time the national upheaval of 1905 assumed a 
religious and reactionary character. In support of their contention 
they point to the repeated appeal made by the popular leaders in 
those days to the religious sentiment of the masses through their 
writings and speeches, by the annual celebration of the Shivaji 
Festival, by the frequent reference which the great leaders, 
including Aurobindo Ghosh, made to the Gita, the Mahabharata 
and such other Hindu classics, as well as by the constant use of 
the slogan Bande Mataram supposed to signify the worship of 
the goddess Kali. | 
_ Valentine Chirol states in his India Old and New observes: 
‘The old invocation to the goddess Kali, ‘Bande Mataram’, or ‘Hail 
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to the Mother’, acquired a new significance and came to be used 
as the political war-cry of Indian Nationalism.” And on the basis 
of these alleged religious tendencies he has drawn the conclusion 
that the spirit of Hindu revivalism—revivalism of Hindu 
orthodoxy and social conservatism —that ultimately alienated the 
Muslims from the general movement. 

Chirol’s views on this point are more or less representative 
of the Anglo-Indian or official views on the subject. In subsequent 
times this notion found wide currency in this country and beyond 
and became the stock argument of the critics of the Congress 
movement. But a close scrutiny of facts will hardly warrant such 
a conclusion. 

In the first place, we should remember that a revivalist 
movement does not necessarily mean a reactionary movement. 
As Prof. Hiren Mukerjee has correctly observed in course of his 
speech at the world famous Deutsche Akademie of Germany 
(1967), that a revivalist movement may have progressive as well 
as regressive aspects. The so-called Hindu revivalist movement 
in our country since the seventies and eighties of the 19th century 
was not an all-out conservative or reactionary movement. Even 
its greatest protagonist, Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the 
Arya Samaj, did not aspire after a complete return to the Vedic 
status quo. 

When he said, “Back to the Vedas”, he simply meant 
“Forward with the Vedas”. He did not condemn modern science 
and knowledge. What he mainly sought to effect was the careful 
preservation of what was best in Hindu thought and tradition, 
emancipating the minds of his countrymen from the hypnotic 
influence of Christian civilization whose rank exponents in those 
days constantly made arrogant claims to superiority. 

He cried halt to this dehumanizing tendency then powerfully 
working in the country and restored the self-confidence which 
the nation had lost as a result of long political and economic 
emasculation. With Dayananda Hindusim was reborn as an 
“aggressive” and dynamic religion and the old apologetic attitude 
of the Brahmo Samaj vis-a-vis Christianity was now changed into 
one of boldness and robust optimism. Swami Vivekananda’s 

manly stand in the matter deserves serious consideration. This 
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moral and mental re-awakening of the Indians with the restoration 
of their ancient source of power became the prelude to an all- 
round national resurgence at the dawn of the 20th century, to 
which Swamiji’s contributions were very vital and poweriul. 

It is sheer folly to think that the desire for revivalism 
necessarily means an invitation to conservative and life- 
degenerating process. Would anybody dare call the Italian 
Renaissance of the 15th century a conservative and reactionary 
movement on account of its passionate cry and adoration for the 
Classical treasures of ancient Greece and ancient Rome? Secondly, 
we should bear in mind that a mere association of religious 
sentiment with political movement does not necessarily suggest 
a conservative or reactionary trend just as the conduct of a political 
movement on a purely non-religious basis does not alwaysimply . 
a progressive or radical tendency. : 

A movement of great dimensions, particularly a people’s 
movement, is always a complex phenomenon, made up of 
pluralistic strands, partly conservative or reactionary, partly liberal 
or reformistic, and partly radical or revolutionary. The nature of 
a movement has to be judged not on the basis whether it has in it 
a religious tinge or not, but more appropriately on the basis of its 
predominant tendency. The primary or predominant trend of the 
Swadeshi Movement of 1905 was, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
political. 

The redress of the each political question of the day, the 
annulment of Bengal Partition, accompanied by the rising clamour 
for Swaraj or complete independence for India by means of an 
organized passive resistance to alien despotism, or by other 
methods if necessary, was central to the Swadeshi Movement. The 
introduction of religious idealism into the scene, the frequent 
tendency to appeal to the glories and exploits of ancient and 
medieval India was not so much the outcome of social 
conservatism or religious orthodoxy as part of political strategy, 
designed to intensify and popularize the movement by linking it 
with the historic traditions of the soil. 

Tilak was the first great leader of Indian thought who strove 
to Indianize the Congress politics in the nineties of the 19th 
century, and he was the political Extremist of the day. What was 
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begun first by him in Maharashtra found a greater fulfilment in 
the Swadeshi days. The intermingling of religious passion with 
political idealism did not detract from the progressive and political 
character of the movement; it simply lent a new momentum and 
driving force to the awakened feelings of patriotism and thus 
transformed the Anti-Partition agitation into vigourous channels. 

Thirdly, we should remember that the participation of the 
orthodox classes of society (like the landed aristocracy and the 
priestly order) did not render the national movement of 1905 an 
orthodox or conservative agitation; it simply expressed the deeper 
truth that even these orthodox classes could not escape the impact 
of the New Spirit then working in the country. 

Fourthly, the top-ranking leaders of the Swadeshi Movement 
(like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Bipin Chandra Pal and 
Aurobindo Ghosh) did never allow the subordination of politics 
to religion. The I.B. Records, West Bengal, repeatedly assert that 
Aurobindo Ghosh First conceived the idea of training missionaries 
to be sent forth in Sannyasi garb to all ends of India to preach the 
new religion, which was the worship of the motherland”. 

In his speeches and journalistic propagandism of those days, 
the political trend is too palpable to be ignored even by the casual 
observers. His editorial exposes in the Bande Mataram, the greatest . 
and most influential mouthpiece of the Extremists of the time, 
provide the best answer to the question. True, there was noticeable 
in his writings the frequent use of such expressions as Sri Krishna, 
Chaitanya, Kali and the Bhawani Mandir, but these expressions 
were very often used by him not in their ordinary and literal 
senses, but in a figurative way. 

Fifthly, it is a gross mistake to think that the cultural outlook 
of the Extremist leaders of the time was conservative and 
reactionary. They did neither condemn modern science and 
technology nor did they ever seek to build up the national 
movement on a corrupt and outworn social system. The cultural 
aspect of the Swadeshi Movement as embodied in the National 
Education Movement, was, far from being conservative or 
reactionary, a radical ideal and it breathed a revolutionary fire in 
those days in the realm of education and culture. The courses and 
curricula of the National Council of Education, Bengal, were far 
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in advance: of what then existed or even now exist in the Indian 
universities. Sixthly, Chirol’s interpretation of Bande Mataram is 
fundamentally fallacious. Bande Mataram was never invoked for 
the worship of the goddess Kali nor did this worship ever become 
“the political warcry of Indian Nationalism”. 

The slogan meant the worship of the Mother, and the Mother 
was no other than the Motherland herself. This was a new 
conception of patriotism of which Bankim Chandra Chatterjee was 
the seer and prophet, and Aurobindo Ghosh the high priest. 
Seventhly, when the Swadeshi Movement first began, both Hindus 
and Muslims joined it in very large numbers. At a later stage, 
however, the Muslims began to stand aloof from the Congress 
movement and even in opposition to it. 

Nawab Salimullah of Dacca, who was originally a staunch 
anti-partitionist, became before long the strongest supporter of 
Partition. He then dubbed the Congress a Hindu organization 
swayed by Hindu revivalist sentiment. And this later change in 
the attitude of the Muslims towards the Swadeshi Movement was 
not really due to the association of so-called Hindu revivalism, 
but fundamentally due to certain other forces, of which the British 
imperialist policy of divide and rule by working upon the religious 
sentiments of the Muslims may be counted as the foremost. Even 
when the Congress was all-too moderatist in outlook and 
constitution, when there was no introduction of the Shivaji Festival 
and the like in Indian political life, the National Congress came 
to be branded as a Hindu assembly and the Congress movement 
as a Hindu movement as early as the year 1886 (vide the official 
Report of the Congress for 1886). 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the father of Muslim separatist politics 
and leader of Muslim opposition to the Congress, was at first a 
protagonist of “one indivisible Indian nation” comprising both 
the Hindus and the Muslims as children of the same mother. But 
after his elevation to the knighthood the sheet anchor of his policy 
became, under strong official influences, an opposition to the 
Hindus and close collaboration with the British. The members of 
the Aga Khan deputation to the Viceroy at Simla (1906) were the 
ideological successors of Syed Ahmed Khan, and advanced against 
the Congress and the national movement the same line of criticism 
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as adopted by their great predecessor about two decades earlier. 
Nawab Salimullah of Dacca was the most redoubtable champion 
of Muslim separatist politics during the Swadeshi days. It is fair 
to admit in this connection that the Muslim bitterness in the matter 
of Boycott agitation was not entirely groundless. The constant cry | 
of the anti-partitionists for Boycott of British goods and the use 
of Swadeshi articles “even at a sacrifice” estranged the general 
bulk of the poor Muslims of the New Province of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam from the Hindu-dominated Swadeshi Movement. 

This economic aspect of Muslim bitterness was closely 
noticed by Stuart Becker, the DIG of the New Province, towards 
the end of 1906. But a historian must be careful to note at the same 
time that although a great bulk of the Muslim community 
withdrew from the Swadeshi Movement in 1906-07, yet numerous 
Muslims, particularly of the lower classes, still continued to pay ~ 
their allegiance to the Swadeshi cause. 

The Muslim peasants of Backergunje, in particular, under the 
leadership of Aswini Kumar Dutt continued to work for the 
national cause during the fateful years of 1906-07. Hence the total 
alienation of the Muslims from the Hindus in the national 
movement of 1905 was not a reality. The British journalist 
Nevinson in his memorable work, The New Spirit in India (1908), 
has recorded many startling news regarding Muslim role in the 
Swadeshi Movement. 

It is worthwhile to observe that if any religion was preached 
at all by the Extremist political leaders of that time, it was the 
religion of patriotism of which Aurobindo Ghosh was the greatest 
apostle. This new and invigorating ideal of Indian Nationalism 
was not based nor was ever intended to be based on rotten and 
decadent social ideas. It aimed at the liberation of India from alien 
subjection by whatever means the circumstances could suggest, 
and sought through India’s liberation the salvation of humanity. 


THE GLORIOUS BENGALI 
REVOLUTION OF 1905 


Thus the Swadeshi Movement of 1905 with its ideologies of 
Boycott, Swadeshi, Swaraj and National Education, far from being 
conservative or reactionary, marked a revolutionary advance in 
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India’s journey towards political and cultural freedom. And these 
alterations were effected with such an overpowering sense of | 
suddenness as to elevate the national upheaval of 1905 to the rank 
of a revolution. The concept of revolution signifies change, though 
the converse is not true. 

It means, in the fIrst place, not ordinary and superficial 
changes, but implies by its very nature a thorough-going 
transformation both of the social pattern and process. A revolution 
worth the name is marked not merely by qualitative changes; it 
has also a quantitative aspect. In other words, the changes 
introduced must not be confined to a few individuals but be 
“massive in quantity and variety.” On its qualitative side, the 
Swadeshi Movement brought about a radical change in our whole 
mental attitude towards the British Raj. 

The hypnotic spell of the magic mantra that the British rule 
_ in India was a divine dispensation—a long-cherished illusion— 
was now rudely shattered. It was now keenly realized by the 
nation that overshadowed by a foreign culture and as a 
subordinate part of a foreign empire, India could have no future. 
Again, in its quantitative aspect, the upheaval of 1905 affected the 
lives and destinies of millions of our countrymen. It was not a 
party rising nor a class upsurge but a gigantic national movement 
in which both classes and masses stood combined in opposition 
toalien despotism. __ 

Nor was the movement confined to Bengal alone. Other parts 
of India also were deeply stirred by this epoch-making upheaval. 
The maddening speeches of Bipin Chandra Pal at the Madras Sea 
Beach in 1907 on Boycott, Swadeshi, Swaraj and National 
Education had the miraculous impact of awakening Madras and 
the whole Deccan to the magic mantra of Indian Nationalism 
emanating from Bengal. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was one among 
the countless young men listening with devouring passion to Bipin 
Pal’s oratorical hypnotism of 1907. 

Another very significant characteristic of revolution is to be 
found in the element of suddenness. Even in 1902, at the 
Ahmedabad Congress, Surendra Nath Banerjea declared from the 
presidential chair that “We plead for the permanence of the British 
rule in India”; but ere three years had passed when turbulent 
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voices of opposition to the continuance of the British ee in India 
became clearly audible. When the Swadeshi Movement first began 
in Bengal and the doctrine of Boycott or comprehensive Passive 
Resistance was resorted to as the last legitimate instrument of 
retaliation, the whole of India was deeply astonished at this 
sudden change in Bengal’s mental attitude to the British 
Government. ' 

Even the Anglo-Indians or the Europeans also were taken by 
surprise. In the writings of Alfred Lyall and Valentine Chirol one 
will easily fmd a corroboration of the point. The last but not least 
important accompaniment of a political revolution is the element 
- of force, violence, bloodshed, a feature which manifested itself 
very conspicuously in course of the Swadeshi Movement. The 
terrorisitic (more correctly, revolutionary) tendency already 
working in the country rapidly crystallized itself after 1905 into a 
new party with its concomitant philosophy of the bomb. ; 

The revolutionaries were advocates of violent methods and 
believed in “purification by blood and fire” for the country’s 
freedom covering all sides of national life. Thus all the essential 
features of a revolutionary movement marked the course and 
progress of the national upheaval of 1905. It is not for nothing 
that the late Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar repeatedly called it “the 
Glorious Bengali Revolution of 1905”. 

Dr. Bhupendra Nath Datta, the renowned Marxist sociologist, | 
who was also the Editor of the revolutionary Yugantar weekly, 
holds an identical view with Prof. Benoy Sarkar in this matter. 
Reviewing the political situation in India in 1907, Lord Minto, the 
Viceroy, while discussing “The Seditious Meetings Bill” in the 
Legislative Council sounded a note of caution (2nd November, 
1907) when he said: “The Government of India would be blind 
indeed to shut its eyes to the awakening wave which is sweeping 
over the Eastern world, overwhelming old traditions, and bearing 
on its crest a flood of new ideas.” 

To conclude, if the Swadeshi Movement of 1905 has left any 
message for India and mankind, it is the message of uttermost 
self-sacrifice for the country conceived as the Mother of which 
Aurobindo was the most shining figure during the Swadeshi days, 
but that spirit of noble dedication and self-sacrifice gradually gave 
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way to self-seeking politics and “maddening chase for... purse” 
in the closing years of Indian Independence Movement. Fifty-nine 
years after Independence, as a close observer of the turns and 
realities of Indian politics, as an octogenarian, often feel today, 
very sad and agonized at the corrupt and degrading political 
scenario of India. 

The political leadership, by and large, has gone bankrupt. 
Those who are constantly crying themselves hoarse for freedom, 
democracy, secularism and other noble virtues are, in the words 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, “more anxious to build themselves than 
to build the nation”. 

No nation or country can ever be built by this type of ignoble 
and self-seeking leadership. India will no doubt rise again to the 
full height and depths of her greatness when the present self- ; 
seeking leadership will be overthrown root and branch by the 
organized idealism and vigourous action of a truly dedicated hand 
of young men such as Bengal once produced during the fiery 
Swadeshi times. 


5 


Indian Revolutionary Movement 


The revolutionary movement for Indian independence is 
often a less-highlighted aspect of the Indian independence 
movement—the underground revolutionary factions. The groups 
believing in armed revolution against the ruling British fall into 
this category. The revolutionary groups were concentrated in 
Maharastra, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. More 
groups were scattered around India. The underlying philosophy 
of the revolutionary groups arose largely against the Partition of 
Bengal, which cemented a Pan-Indian patriotic feeling, increasing 
in intensity, culminating in the Civil Disobedience of Gandhi. 


BEGINNINGS 


Apart from a few stray incidents, the armed rebellion against | 
the British rulers was not organized before the beginning of the 
20th century. The revolutionary philosophies and movement made 
its presence felt during the 1905 Partition of Bengal. Arguably, 
the initial steps to organize the revolutionaries were taken by 
Aurobindo Ghosh, his brother Barin Ghosh, Bhupendranath Datta 
and Raja Subodh Mallik when they formed the Jugantar party in 
April 1906. Jugantar was created as an inner circle of the Anushilan 
Samiti, which was already present in Bengal mainly as a fitness 
club. 


BENGAL 


ANUSHILAN SAMITI 


Established by Pramath Nath Mitra in Calcutta in 1902, 
Anushilan Samity became one of the most organized revolutionary 
associations, especially in the Eastern Bengal where the Dhaka 
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Anushilan Samiti had several branches and carried out major 
activities. Jugantar was initially formed by an inner circle of the 
Calcutta Anushilan Samiti, like the Palmach of Haganah. In the 
1920s, the Calcutta faction supported Gandhi in the Non- 
Cooperation Movement and many of the leaders held high posts 
in Congress. 


JUGANTAR 


Barin Ghosh was the main extremist leader. Along with 21 
revolutionaries including Bagha Jatin, he started to collect arms 
and explosives and manufactured bombs. The headquarters of 
Jugantar was located at 93/a Baubazar Street, Calcutta. 

Some senior members of the group were sent abroad for 
political and military training. One of them, Hemchandra 
Qanungo obtained his training in Paris. After returning to Calcutta 
he set up a combined religious school and bomb factory at a garden 
house in Maniktala suburb of Calcutta. However, the attempted 
murder of district Judge Kingsford of Muzaffarpur by Khudiram 
Bose and Prafulla Chaki initiated a police investigation that led 
to the arrest of many of the revolutionaries. 

Bagha Jatin was one of the top leaders in Jugantar. He was ~ 
arrested, along with several other leaders, in connection with the 
Howrah conspiracy case. They were tried for treason, the charge 
being that they had incited various regiments of the army against 
the ruler.Jugantar, along with other revolutionary groups, and 
aided by Indians abroad, planned an armed revolt against the 
British rulers during the First World War. 

This plan largely depended on the clandestine landing of 
German arms and ammunitions in the Indian coast. This plan came 
to be known as the Indo-German Plot. However, the planned 
revolt did not materialize. After the First World War Jugantar 
supported Gandhi in the Non-Cooperation Movement and many 
of their leaders were in the Congress. Still, the group continued 
its revolutionary activities, a notable event being the Chittagong 
armoury raid. 3 


BENGAL VOLUNTEERS 
Bengal Volunteers was a group formed by Subhash Chandra 
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Bose during the Kolkata session of Indian National Congress in 
~ 1928 to help the organization of the session. However, afterwards 
the group turned into a revolutionary group with notable 
revolutionaries like Benoy-Badal-Dinesh being its members. 


PUNJAB 


HINDUSTAN SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION 


Hindustan Republican Association was established in 
October 1924 in Kanpur by revolutionaries like Ramprasad Bismil, 
Jogesh Chatterjee, Chandrashekhar Azad, Yogendra Shukla and 
Sachindranath Sanyal. 

The aim of the party was to organize armed revolution to 
end the colonial rule and establish in a Federal Republic of the 
. United States of India. The Kakori train robbery was a notable act 
of mutiny by this group. The Kakori case led to the hanging of 
Ashfaqullah Khan, Ramprasad Bismil, Roshan Singh, Rajendra 
Lahiri. The Kakori case was a major setback for the group. 

However, the group was soon reorganized under the 
leadership of Chandrashekhar Azad and with members like 
Bhagat Singh, Bhagwati Charan Vohra and Sukhdev on 9th and 
10th September 1928—and the group was now christened 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association. 

In Lahore on 17th December 1928, Bhagat Singh, Azad and 
Rajguru assassinated Saunders, a police official involved in deadly 
lathi-charge on Lala Lajpat Rai. Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar 
Dutt threw a bomb inside the Central Legislative Assembly. The 
Assembly Bomb Case trial followed. Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and 
Rajguru were hanged in March 1931. 


SOUTH INDIA 


The uprising against the British was evidenced at Halagali. 
The prince of Mudhol, Ghorpade had accepted British 
overlordship. But the Bedas, a martial community, were seething 
with dissatisfaction under the new dispensation. The British 
proclaimed the Disarming Act of 1857 whereby men possessing 
fire arms had to register them and secure a licence before 
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November 10, 1857. Babaji Nimbalkar, a soldier thrown out of job 
from Satara Court, had advised these people not to loose their 
. hereditary right to own arms. 

One of the leaders of the Bedas, Jadgia was invited by the 
administrator at Mudhol and was persuaded to secure a license 
on November 11, though Jadgia had not asked for it. The 
administrator’s expectation that others would follow Jadgia was 
belied. So he sent his agents to Halagali on November 15, 20 and 
again on 21. But the entreaties of the agents did not succeed, and 
the agents sent on November 21 were attacked by Jadgia and 
Baalya, another leader and they were forced to return. Another 
agent sent on November 25 was not allowed to enter the village. 

Meanwhile, the Bedas and other armed men from the 
neighbouring villages of Mantur, Boodni and Alagundi assembled 
at Halagali. The administrator reported the matter to Major 
Malcolm, the Commander at the nearby army headquarters, who 
sent Col. Seton Karr to Halagali on November 29. The insurgents, 
numbering 500 did not allow the British to enter Halagali. There 
was a fight during the night. On November 30, Major Malcolm 
came with 29th Regiment from Bagalkot. 

They set fire to the village and many insurgents, including 
Babaji Nimbalkar died. The British, who had a bigger army and 
better arms arrested 290 insurgents; and of these 29 were tried 
and 11 were hanged at Mudhol on December 11, and six others, 
including Jadagia and Baalya were hanged at Halagali on 
December 14, 1857. No prince or jagirdar was involved in this 
uprising, but it was the common soldiers. Violent revolutionary 
activities never took firm root in South India. The only violent act 
attributed to the revolutionaries was the assassination of Collector 
of Tirunelveli. On June 17, 1911, the Collector of Tirunelveli, 
Robert Ashe was killed by R. Vanchi Aiyer, who subsequently 
committed suicide. This was the only instance of a political 
assassination by a revolutionary in South India. 


OUTSIDE INDIA 


INDIA HOUSE 


India House was an informal Indian nationalist organization 
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based in London between 1905 and 1910. With the patronage of 
Shyamji Krishna Varma, its home in a student residence in 
Highgate, North London was launched to promote nationalist 
views among Indian students in Britain. The building soon became 
a hub for political activism and a meeting place for radical Indian 
nationalists. It ranked among the most prominent centres for 
revolutionary Indian nationalism outside India. India House 
_ published an anti-colonialist newspaper, The Indian Sociologist, 
which the British Raj banned as “seditious”. A number of 
prominent Indian revolutionaries and nationalists were associated 
with India House, most famously Vinayak Damodar Savarkar; 
others included V.N. Chatterjee, Lala Har Dayal, V.S.S. Aiyer, 
M.P.T. Acharya and P.M. Bapat. 

As key members of revolutionary conspiracies in India, they 
went on to be the founding fathers of Indian communism and 
Hindu nationalism. In 1909, a member of India House Madan Lal 
Dhingra assassinated Sir W.H. Curzon Wyllie. Under the light of 
subsequent investigations by Scotland Yard and the Indian 
Political Intelligence Office, the organization fell into decline. A . 
crackdown on India House activities by the Metropolitan Police 
prompted a number of its members, including Shyamji Krishna 
Varma and Bhikaji Cama, to leave Britain for Continental Europe, 
where they continued their activities. Some students, including ,, 
Har Dayal, moved to the United States. The network created by 
India House played a key part in the Hindu-German Conspiracy 
for nationalist revolution in India during World War I. 


Background 


Nationalism in India 


' Amid competition among regional powers and the 
ascendancy of the British East India Company, socio-economic 
changes during the 18th century led to the rise of an Indian middle 
class, along with the steady erosion of pre-colonial socio-religious 
institutions and barriers. The emerging economic and financial 
power of Indian proprietors brought them increasingly into 
conflict with the British Raj. A rising political consciousness among 
the social elite, including lawyers, doctors, graduates, native — 
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government officials and similar positions, spawned an Indian 
identity, which fed a growing nationalist sentiment in India in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. The 1885 creation of 
the Indian National Congress in India by the political reformer 
A.O. Hume intensified the process by providing an important 
platform from which to demand political liberalization, increased 
autonomy and social reform. The nationalist movement grew 
particularly strong, radical and violent in Bengal and Punjab, 
although notable, if smaller, movements also appeared in 
Maharashtra, Madras and other areas across the South. The 
controversial 1905 partition of Bengal escalated the growing 
unrest, stimulating radical nationalist sentiments and becoming 
a driving force for Indian revolutionaries. 


Indian Nationalism in Britain 


From.its inception, the Congress sought to shape public 
opinion in Britain in support of Indian political autonomy. The 
British Committee of Congress published India, a periodical which 
featured moderate opinion and provided information about India 
tailored to a British readership. The British arm of the Congress | 
also established an Indian committee in the British Parliament to 
influence policy directly. While the British Committee of Congress 
succeeded in calling the British public’s attention to issues of civil. 
liberties in India, it largely failed to bring about political change, 
prompting socialists such as Henry Hyndman to advocate a more 
radical approach. 

The Committee grew increasingly distant from an emerging 
Indo-centric movement which advocated self-governance in India. 
Both nationalist leaders in India, such as Bipin Chandra Pal who 
had led the agitation against the Bengal partition, and Indian 
students in Britain criticized the committee for its perceived 
cautious approach. It was in this period, coincident with the 
political upheaval caused by the 1905 partition of Bengal, that a 
nationalist Indian lawyer named Shyamji Krishna Varma founded 
India House in London. 


India House 


Krishna Varma admired Swami Dayananda Saraswati’s 
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cultural nationalism and believed in Herbert Spencer’s dictum that 
“Resistance to aggression is not simply justified, but imperative.” 
A graduate of Balliol College, he returned to India in the 1880s 
and served as administrator of a number of princely states, 
including Ratlam and Junagadh. He preferred this position to 
working under what he considered service to the alien rule of 
Britain. However, a supposed conspiracy of local British officials 
at Junagadh, compounded by differences between Crown 
authority and British Political Residents regarding the states, led 
to Varma’s dismissal, He returned to England, where he found 
freedom of expression more favourable. Varma’s views were 
staunchly anti-colonial, even supporting the Boers during the 
Second Boer War in 1899. 


Indian Home Rule Society 


India House was a large Victorian Mansion at 65 Cromwell 
Avenue, Highgate, North London, which provided 
accommodation for up to thirty students. It first housed an 
organization called the Indian Home Rule Society. This was 
founded in February 1905 by Shyamji Krishna Varma along with 
other notable expatriate Indians such as Bhikaji Cama, S.R. Rana 
and Lala Lajpat Rai to serve as a rival organization to the British 
Committee of Congress. After founding the IHRS, Krishna Varma 
used his considerable financial resources to offer scholarships to 
Indian students in memory of leaders of the 1857 uprising on the 
condition that the recipients would not accept any paid post or 
honourary office from The Raj upon their return to India. 

These were complemented by three additional scholarships 
worth Rs. 2,000, endowed by S.R. Rana in memory of Rana Pratap 
Singh. The IHRS was available “to Indians only”, and it garnered 
significant support from Indians—especially students—living in 
Britain. Following the model of Victorian public institutions, it 
had a constitution which clearly articulated its aim to “secure 
Home Rule for India, and to carry on a genuine Indian propaganda 
in this country by all practicable means”. It recruited young Indian 
activists, raised funds, and possibly collected arms and maintained 
contact with revolutionary movements in India. The group also 
professed support for causes in sympathy with its own, such as 
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Turkish, Egyptian and Irish republican nationalism. The close 
relationships established with these movements by Krishna Varma 
later influenced the activities and alliances of India House, both 
in Britain and abroad. The Paris Indian Society, a branch of the 
IHRS, was also launched in 1905 under the patronage of Madam 
Cama, Sardar Singh Rana and B.H. Godrej. A number of India 
House members who later rose to prominence— including V.N. 
Chatterjee, Har Dayal and Acharya and others —first encountered 
the IHRS through the Paris Indian Society. Cama herself was at 
this time deeply involved with the Indian revolutionary cause, 
and nurtured close links with both French and exiled Russian 
- socialists. In 1907, Cama, along with other IHRS associates, 
attended the Socialist Congress of the Second International in 
Stuttgart. There, supported by Henry Hyndman, she demanded 
recognition of self-rule for India and in a famous gesture unfurled 
one of the first Flags of India. 


The Indian Sociologist 


In 1904, Krishna Varma had founded The Indian Sociologist, a 
penny monthly as a challenge to the British Committee’s Indian. 
The name was possibly intended to convey Krishna Varma’s 
- conviction that the ideological basis of Indian independence was 
to be the discipline of sociology. TIS itself was critical of the 
moderate loyalist approach and its appeal to British liberalism, 
exemplified by the work of G.K. Ghokale; TIS advocated Indian 
self-rule. It was critical of the British Committee, whose 
members—as ex-members of the Indian Civil Service—were, in 
Krishna Varma’s view, complicit in the exploitation of India. 

The Indian Sociologist quoted extensively from the works of 
British writers, which Krishna Varma interpreted to support 
colonial exploitation and the Indian right to oppose it, by violence 
if necessary. It advocated confrontation and demands rather than 
petition and accommodation. However, Krishna Varma 
propounded his views and justifications of political violence in 
nationalist struggle as the last resort, and his support was initially 
intellectual. Freedom of the press and the liberal approach of the 
British establishment meant Krishna Varma could air views that 
would have been rapidly suppressed in India. Still, the views 
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expressed in TIS drew stinging criticisms from ex-Indian Civil 
Servants in the British press and Parliament, who suggested 
intellectual dependence on Britain by highlighting Krishna 
Varma’s citation of British writers and lack of reference to Indian 
tradition or values. They argued that Krishna Varma was 
disconnected from the Indian situation and Indian feelings. Most 
famously, Valentine Chirol, editor of the Times who had close 
associations with the Raj, accused Krishna Varma of preaching 
“disloyal sentiments” to Indian students, and demanded his 
prosecution. 

Chirol later described India House as “The most dangerous 
organization outside India”. Krishna Varma, and the messages 
emanating from TIS, further drew the attention of Edward VII 
who, greatly concerned, asked John Morley, the liberal Secretary 
of State for India, to stop the publication of such messages. 
Although Morley refused to take action at the time, Chirol’s tirade 
against TIS and Krishna Varma forced the Government to 
investigate. Detectives visited India House and interviewed the 
printers of its publication. Krishna Varma saw these actions as 
the start of a crackdown on his work and, fearing arrest, moved 
to Paris in 1907; he never returned to Britain. 


Savarkar 


After Krishna Varma’s departure, the organization found a 
new leader in Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. Savarkar, a law student 
who had first arrived in London in 1906 on scholarship from 
Krishna Varma; was an admirer of the Italian nationalist 
philosopher Giuseppe Mazzini and a protégé of a leading 
extremist Indian Congress leader, Bal Gangadhar Tilak Savarkar 
was associated with the nationalist movement in India, and 
founded the Abhinav Bharat Society while studying at Fergusson 
College in Pune. In London, Savarkar’s fiery nationalist views did 
not endear him to the residents of India House, most significantly 
V.V.S. lyer. | 

Over time, however, he became a central figure in the 
organization, devoting his efforts to nationalist writings, 
organizing public meetings and demonstrations; and initiating 
branches of Abhinav Bharat in the country. He kept in touch with 
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the movement in India through his brother Babarao Ganesh 
Savarkar, who in turn passed his work on to B.G. Tilak. Impressed 
and influenced by the Italian wars of Independence, Savarkar 
believed in an armed revolution in India and was prepared to seek 
assistance from’Germany towards this end. He proposed the 
indoctrination of Indian soldiery in the British army, just as the 
Young Italy movement had indoctrinated Italians serving in the 
Austrian forces. In London, Savarkar founded the Free India 
Society and in December 1906 he opened a branch of Abhinav 
Bharat Society. 

This organization drew a number of radical Indian students, 
including P.M. Bapat, V.V.S. Iyer, Madanlal Dhingra, and 
Virendranath Chattopadhyaya. Savarkar had lived in Paris for 
some time, and frequently visited the city after moving to London. 
By 1908, he had recruited to the organization a number of Indian 
businessmen residing in Paris. During one visit, he acquired in 
the French capital a bomb manual given to Hem Chandra Das—a 
Bengali revolutionary of the Anushilan Samiti—by the Russian 
revolutionary Nicholas Safranski. Savarkar met Gandhi again 
when the latter visited India House in October 1906, and his 
hardline views may have influenced Gandhi’s opinion on 
nationalist violence. 


Transformation 


The umbrella organization of India House, which now 
included the Abhinav Bharat Society and its relatively peaceful 
front the Free India Society, rapidly developed into a radical 
meeting ground quite different from the IHRS. Unlike the latter, 
it became wholly self-reliant in finances, organization, as well as 
ideological mores. 

Under Savarkar’s influence, it drew the inspiration for its 
nationalist work from the histories of Indian revolutionary 
movement, from religious scriptures such as the Bhagavat Gita, 
and from Savarkar’s own studies in Indian history including The 
Indian War of Independence. Savarkar translated Giuseppe Mazzini’s 
autobiography into Marathi and extolled the virtues of secret 
societies. The FIS had a semi-religious oath of initiation, and 
_ served as a cover for the Abhinav Bharat Society’s meetings on 
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Sunday evenings. India House was soon transformed into the 
headquarters of the Indian revolutionary movement in Britain. Its 
newest members were young men and women in London who 
came from all over India. A large number, almost a quarter each, 
were from Bengal and Punjab, while a significant but smaller 
group came from Bombay and Maharashtra. The members were 
predominantly Hindus. Most were students in their mid-twenties, 
and usually belonged to the Indian social elite, from families of 
millionaires, mill owners, lawyers and doctors. Nearly seventy 
people in all attended meetings regularly, including several 
women. The Sunday night meetings were selected for lectures by 
Savarkar on topics ranging from the philosophy of revolution to 
bomb-making and assassination techniques. Only a small 
' proportion of these recruits to the society were known to have 
previously engaged in political activity or the Swadeshi Movement 
in India. Abhinav Bharat Society had two goals: to create through 
propaganda in Europe and North America an Indian public 
opinion in favour of nationalist revolution; and to raise funds, 
knowledge and supplies to carry out such a revolution. It 
emphasised actions of self-sacrifice by its members for the Indian 
cause. 

These were revolutionary activities which the masses could , 
emulate, but which did not require a mass movement. The 
outbuilding of India House was converted to a “war workshop” 
where chemistry students attempted to produce explosives and 
manufacture bombs, while the printing press turned out 
“seditious” literature, including bomb-making manuals and 
pamphlets promoting violence towards Europeans in India. In the 
house was an arsenal of small arms that were intermittently 
dispatched to India through different avenues. Savarkar was at 
the heart of these, spending a great deal of time in the explosives 
workshop and emerging on some evenings, according to a fellow 
revolutionary, “with telltale yellow stains of Picric acid on his 
hands”. 

The residents of India House and members of Abhinav Bharat 
practiced shooting at a range in Tottenham Court Road in central 
London, and rehearsed assassinations they planned to carry out. 
The deliveries of weapons to India included, among others, a 
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number of Browning Pistols sent through Chaturbhuj Amin, 
Chanjeri Rao, and through V.V.S. Iyer when he returned to India. 
Sympathetic Europeans may have served as couriers on several 
occasions. Revolutionary literature was shipped under false covers 
and from different addresses to prevent detection by Indian postal 
authorities. Savarkar’s The Indian War of Independence was 
published and was considered inflammatory enough to be 
removed from the catalogue of the British Library to prevent 
Indian students from accessing it. By 1908, the India House group 
had overtaken the London Indian Society, established in 1865 by 
Dadabhoi Naoroji and till then the largest association of Indians 
in London. Subsequently, India House took over the control of 
LIS when, at the annual general meeting that year, members of 
India House packed the gathering and ousted the old guard of 
the society. 


Culmination 


The activities of India House did not go unnoticed. In 
addition to questions raised in official Indian and British circles, 
Savarkar’s unrestrained views had been published in newspapers 
such as the Daily Mail, Manchester Guardian and Dispatch. By 1909, 
India House was under surveillance from Scotland Yard and 
Indian intelligence, and its activities were considerably curtailed. 
_ Savarkar’s elder brother Ganesh was arrested in India in June that 
year, and was subsequently tried and exiled to the penal colony 
in Andamans for publication of seditionist literature. Savarkar’s 
speeches grew increasingly strident and called for revolution, 
widespread violence, and murder of all Englishmen in India. | 

The culmination of these events was the assassination of Sir 
William H. Curzon Wyllie, the political aide-de-camp to the 
Secretary of State for India, by Madanlal Dhingra on the evening 
of 1st July 1909, at a meeting of Indian students in the Imperial 
Institute in London. Dhingra was arrested and later tried and 
executed. In the aftermath of the assassination, India House was 
rapidly liquidated. Investigations into the killing were expanded 
to look for broader conspiracies originating from India House; 
although Scotland Yard stated that none existed, Indian 
intelligence sources suggested otherwise. These sources further 
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suggested that Dhingra’s intended target was John Morley, the 
Secretary of State for India himself. A number of sources suggested 
the assassination was in fact Savarkar’s brainchild, and that he 
planned further action in Britain as well as India. In March 1910, 
Savarkar was arrested upon his return to London from Paris and 
later deported to India. While he was held at Brixton Prison during 
the deportation hearing, an attempt was made in May 1910 by 
the remnant of India House to storm his prison van and rescue 
Savarkar. This plot was coordinated with help from Irish 
republicans led by Maud Gonne. 

However, the plan failed when the ambush stormed an empty 
decoy van while Savarkar was transported along a different route. 
Police and political sources brought pressure on the residents of 
India House to leave England. While some of its leaders like 
Krishna Varma had already fled to Europe, others like 
Chattopadhyaya moved to Germany. Many others moved to Paris. — 
The Paris Indian Society gradually took India House’s place as 
the centre of Indian nationalism on the continent. 


Counter Measures 


Although India House had stated its goals in The Indian 
Sociologist, the threat arising from the organization was not initially 
considered serious by either Indian intelligence or British Special 
Branch. This was compounded by a lack of clarity and 
communication from the Department of Criminal Intelligence 
operating in India under Charles Cleveland, and Scotland Yard’s 
Special Branch. Lack of direction and information from Indian 
political intelligence, compounded by Lord Morley’s reluctance 
to engage in postal censorship, led to Special Branch 
underestimating the threat. 


Scotland Yard 


In spite of these problems, and although Special Branch was 
wholly inexperienced in dealing with political crime, the first 
observations of India House by Scotland Yard had begun as early 
as 1905. Detectives attended Sunday meetings at India House in 
May 1907, where they gained access to seditious literature. The 
appearance of one agent, disguised as an Irish-American by the 
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name of O’Brien, convinced Krishna Varma of the need to decamp 
to Paris. In June 1908, concrete plans for cooperation between 
Indian and British police were arranged between India Office and 
Scotland Yard; the decision was made to place an ex-Indian 
policeman in charge of surveillance of India House. The arrival 
of B.C. Pal and G.S. Khaparde in Landon in 1908 further stirred 
the matter, since both were known to have been radical nationalist 
politicians in India. By September 1908, an agent had been installed 
within India House who was able to invite detectives to the 
Sunday night meetings of the Free India Society. The agent passed 
on some additional information, but was not able to infiltrate 
Savarkar’s inner circle. Savarkar himself did not come under 
special scrutiny as a dangerous suspect until November 1909, 
when the agent delivered information about discussions of 
assassinations at Indian House. 

The agent may have been a young Maharashtrian by the name 
of Kirtikar, who had arrived at India House as an acquaintance of 
V.V.S. Iyer, ostensibly to study Dentistry in London. Kirtikar was 
discovered after Iyer made enquiries at the London Hospital 
where he was supposed to be training, and was one night forced 
by Savarkar to confess at gun-point. After this incident, Kirtikar’s 
reports were likely screened by Savarkar before they were passed 
on to Scotland Yard. M.P.T. Acharya was at this time instructed 
by V.V.S. Iyer and V.D. Savarkar to set himself up as an informer 
to Scotland Yard; they believed this would provide information 
to the police and help corroborate the reports sent by Kirtikar. 

Although it pursued Indian students and shadowed them 
avidly, Scotland Yard was severely criticised for its inability to 
penetrate the organization. The Viceroy’s secretary, William Lee- 
Warner, was assaulted twice in London: he was slapped in the 
face in his office by a young Bengali Student named Kunjalal 
Bhattacharji, and subsequently assaulted in a London park by | 
another Indian student. The Yard’s inefficiency was blamed for 
these events. 


Department of Criminal Intelligence 


Unknown to Scotland Yard, the Indian Department of 
_ Criminal Intelligence had made covert efforts of its own to 
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infiltrate India House by the beginning of 1909, with more success. 
An agent named “C” had been residing in India House for nearly 
a year; after convincing the residents that he was a genuine patriot, 
he began reporting back to India. Possible reasons why DCI did 
not inform the Yard include an intention not to interfere with 
London investigations, desire to maintain control over “C”, and 
fear of being accused of “deviousness” by the Yard. However, the 
agent’s first reports in early 1909 were of little value. 

Only in the months immediately preceding the Curzon Wyllie 
assassination did they prove useful. In June, he described the 
shooting practice at Tottenham Court range and rifle practice in 
the back of India House. This was followed by reports of V.V.S. 
Iyer and Savarkar’s advice to M.P.T. Acharya on acts of 
martyrdom. Following the arrest and subsequent transportation 
of Savarkar’s elder brother Ganesh Savarkar in India on 9th June 
1909, C’s reports note that Savarkar’s speeches grew increasingly 
strident and called for revolution, widespread violence, and 
murder of all Englishmen in India. Savarkar was barred from 
joining the bar due to his political activity. 

These events led to the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie. 
Although it was believed that Savarkar may have personally 
instructed or trained Dhingra, Metropolitan police were unable 
to bring a prosecution against the former, since he had an alibi 
for the night. | 


Indian Special Branch 


In the aftermath of Curzon Wyllie’s assassination, Special 
Branch was reorganized in July 1909 following a meeting between 
India Office and the Commissioner of Police Sir Edward Henry. 
This led to the opening of the Indian Special Branch which staffed 
38 officers by the end of July. It received considerable resources 
during the investigation of Curzon Wyllie’s assassination, and 
satisfied the demands of Indian Criminal Intelligence with regards 
to monitoring the Indian seditionist movement in Britain. The 
police brought strong pressure on India House and began 
gathering intelligence on Indian students in London. These, along 
with threats to their careers, robbed India House of its student 
support base. It slowly began to disassemble, and—as Thirumal 
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Acharya described bitterly —the residence was treated akin to a | 
“leper’s home” by the Indian students in the city. 

In addition, although student political activism could not be 
curtailed too heavily for fear of accusations of repression, the 
British Government successfully implemented laws to curtail the 
publication and distribution of nationalist or seditious material 
from Britain. Among these was Bipin Pal’s Swaraj, which was 
forced to close, an event which ultimately drove Pal to penury 
and mental collapse in London. India‘House gradually ceased to 
be an influence in Britain. 


Influence 


India House’s political activities were chiefly aimed at young 
Indians, especially students, in Britain. Political discontent was 
at the time growing steadily among this group, especially those 
in touch with Indian professionals and studied in depth the 
. philosophies of European liberalism. Their discontent was noted 
among British academic and political circles quite early on, with 
some voicing fear that these students would take refuge in 
extremist politics. 


Nationalist Movement 


India House’s influence among this student group grew 
considerably, even while under the stewardship of Shyamji 
Krishna Varma. Indian students who discussed the community 
at the time described a growing influence of India House— 
especially in the scenario of the 1905 partition of Bengal—and 
attributed to it the decrease in the number of Indian applicants 
for Government posts and the Indian Civil Service. | 

The Indian Sociologist attracted considerable atterition amongst 
London newspapers. Others, however, disagreed with these 
views, and described India House’s appeal as limited. $.D. Bhaba, 
president of the Indian Christian Union, once described Krishna 
Varma as a man “whose bark was worse than his bite”. Under 
Savarkar, the organization became the focus of the Indian 
revolutionary movement abroad and one of the most important 
links between revolutionary violence in India and Britain. 
Although the organization welcomed those with extremist views 
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as well as moderates, the former outnumbered the latter. 
Significantly, a number of the residents, especially those who 
agreed with Savarkar’s views, did not have any history of 
nationalist movement in India, suggesting they were indoctrinated 
during their stay at India House. More significantly, India House 
was a source of arms and seditious literature that was rapidly 
distributed in India. In addition to The Indian Sociologist, pamphlets 
like Bande Mataram and Oh Martyrs! by Savarkar extolled 
revolutionary violence. Direct influences and incitements from 
India House were noted in several incidences of political violence 
and assassinations in India at the time. One of the two charges 
against Savarkar during his trial in Bombay was for abetting of 
the murder of the District Magistrate of Nasik A.T.M. Jackson by 
Anant Kanhere in December 1909. 

The arms used were directly traced through an Italian courier 
to India House, Other activists such as M.P.T. Acharya and V.V.S. 
Iyer were also noted in the Rowlatt report to have aided and 
influenced other political assassinations, including the murder of 
Robert D’escourt Ashe at the hands of Vanchi Iyer. The Paris- 
Safranski link was strongly suggested by French police to be 
involved in the 1907 attempt in Bengal to derail the train carrying | 
the Lieutenant-Governor Sir Andrew Fraser. 

The activities of nationalists abroad is believed to have quite 
strongly shaken the loyalty of a number of native regiments of © 
the British Indian Army. India House and its activities had some 
influence on the subsequent nonviolent philosophy adopted by 
Gandhi. He had met some members of India House, including 
Savarkar, in London as well as in India, and disagreed with the 
adoption of nationalist and political philosophies from the West. 
Gandhi dismissively labelled this revolutionary violence as 
anarchist and its practitioners as “The Modernists”. Some of his 
subsequent writings, including Hind Swaraj, were opposed to the 
activities of Savarkar and Dhingra, and disputed the argument 
that violence was innocent if perpetrated under a nationalist 
identity or while under Colonial victimhood. It was against this 
strategy of revolutionary violence—and in recognition of its 
consequences—that the formative background of Gandhian 
nonviolence was framed. 
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India Houses Abroad 


Following the example laid by the original India House, India 
Houses were opened in the United States and in Japan. Krishna 
Varma had built close contacts with the Irish Republican 
movement. As a result, The Indian Sociologist were reprinted in 
the United States in the Gaelic American. 

In addition, with the efforts of the growing Indian student 
population, other organizations mirroring India House emerged. 
The first of these was the Pan-Aryan Association, modelled after 
the Indian Home Rule Society, opened in 1906 through the joint 
Indo-Irish efforts of Mohammed Barkatullah, S.L. Joshi and 
George Freeman. Barkatullah himself had been closely associated 
with Krishna Varma during his earlier stay in London, and his 
subsequent career in Japan put Barkatullah at the heart of Indian 
political activities there. 

The American branch also invited Madame Cama—who at 
the time was close to the works of Krishna Varma-—to give a series 
of lectures in the United States. An India House, although not 
officially allied to the London organization, was founded in 
Manhattan in New York in January 1908 with funds from a 
wealthy lawyer of Irish descent called Myron Phelps. Phelps 
admired Swami Vivekananda, and the Vedanta Society in New 
York was at the time under Swami Abhedananda, who was 
considered “seditionist” by the British. In New York, Indian 
students and ex-residents of London India House took advantage 
of liberal press laws to circulate The Indian pomeiosist and other 
nationalist literature. 

New York increasingly became an important centre for the 
global Indian movement, such that Free Hindustan, a political 
revolutionary journal published by Taraknath Das closely 
mirroring The Indian Sociologist, moved from Vancouver and 
Seattle to New York in 1908. Das collaborated extensively with 
the Gaelic American with help from George Freeman before Free 
Hindustan was proscribed in 1910 under British diplomatic 
pressure. After 1910, the American east coast activities began to 
decline and gradually shifted to San Francisco. The arrival of Har 
Dayal around this time bridged the gap between the intellectual 
agitators and the predominantly Punjabi labour workers and 
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migrants, laying the foundations of the Ghadar movement. An 
India House was opened in Tokyo in 1907. The city —like London 
and New York—had by the end of the 19th century a steadily 
growing Indian student population, with whom Krishna Varma — 
kept in close contact. However, Krishna Varma was initially 
concerned about spreading his resources thin, especially since the 
Japanese centre lacked a strong leadership. He further feared 
interference from Japan, which was on friendly terms with Britain. 
Nonetheless, the presence of revolutionaries from Bengal and close 
correspondence between London and Tokyo houses allowed the 
latter to gain prominence in The Indian Sociologist. 

The India House in Tokyo was a residence for sixteen Indian 
students in 1908 and accepted students from other Asian countries 
including Ceylon, aiming to build a broad foundation for Indian 
nationalism based on pan-Asiatic values. The movement gained 
new momentum after Barkatullah, on the directions from Krishna ~ 
Varma and George Freeman, moved from New York to Tokyo in 
1909. Taking up the post of Professor of Urdu at Tokyo University, 
Barkatullah was responsible for East Asian distribution of The 
Indian Sociologist and other nationalist literature from London. 

His work at the time also included the publication of Islamic 
Fraternity, which was financed by the Ottoman Empire. 
Barkatullah transformed it into an anti-British mouthpiece, invited 
contributions from Krishna Varma, and advocated Hindu-Muslim 
unity in India. He published other nationalist pamphlets which 
found their way to the Pacific coast and East Asian settlements. 
Further, Barkatullah established links with prominent Japanese 
politicians including Okawa Shumei, whom he won over to the 
Indian cause. British CID, concerned about the threat that 
Barkatullah’s work posed to the empire, exerted diplomatic 
pressure to have Islamic Fraternity closed down in 1912. 
Barkatullah was denied tenure and was forced to leave Japan in 
1914. 


World War I | 


The liquidation of India House in 1909 and 1910 gradually 
disseminated its members to different countries in Europe, 
including France and Germany, as well as the United States. The 
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network that India House founded was to be key in the efforts by 
the Indian revolutionary movement against the British Raj through 
World War I. During the war, the Berlin Committee in Germany, 
Ghadar Party in North America, and the Indian revolutionary 
underground attempted to transport men and arms from United 
States and East Asia into India, intended for a revolution and 
mutiny in the British Indian Army. 

During the conspiracy, the revolutionaries collaborated 
extensively with the Irish Republican Brotherhood, Sinn Féin, 
Japanese patriotic societies, Ottoman Turkey and most 
prominently the German Foreign Office. The conspiracy has sinc 
been called the Hindu-German conspiracy. Among other efforts, 
the alliance attempted to rally Afghanistan against British India. 
A number of failed mutinies were made in India through 1914- 
1915, of which the Ghadar Conspiracy, the Singapore Mutiny, and 
the Christmas Day Plot were the most notable. The threat posed 

by the conspiracy was key in the passage of the Defence of India 
Act, 1915, and suppression of the movement necessitated an 
international counter-intelligen¢e operation on the part of the 
British empire lasting nearly ten years. 

Following the end of World War I, ex-members of India 
House and erstwhile members of Berlin Committee and the Indian 
revolutionary movement increasingly turned to the young Soviet 
Union, becoming closely associated with communism. When the 
Communist Party of India was founded in Tashkent, in October 
1920, a number of its founding members including M.P.T. 
Acharya, Virendranath Chattopadyaya, Champakaraman Pillai 
and Abdul Rab had been associated with India House or the Paris 
Indian Society. 


Indian Political Intelligence 


The foundation of British counter-intelligence operation 
against the Indian revolutionary movement was laid at this time. 
In January 1910, John Arnold Wallinger, the Superintendent of 

Police at Bombay, was reassigned to the India Office in London, 
where he established the Indian Political Intelligence Office. 
Wallinger used his considerable skills to establish contacts with 
police officials in London, Paris and throughout continental 
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Europe, creating a network of informants and spies. During World 
War I, this organization, working with the French Political Police, 
the Sdreté, was key in tracing the Indo-German conspiracy, and 
attempted to assassinate ex-members of India House who were 
at the time planning for nationalist mutiny in British India. Among 
Wallinger’s recruits during the war was Somerset Maugham, who 
later mirrared some of his characters and stories on his experiences 
during the war. Wallinger’s organization was renamed Indian 
Political Intelligence in 1921, and subsequently grew to form the 
Intelligence Bureau in independent India. 


Hindu Nationalism 


A branch of the nationalist and revolutionary philosophy that 
arose from India House, especially from the works of V.D. 
Savarkar, was consolidated in India in the 1920s as an explicit 
ideology of Hindu nationalism. Exemplified by the Hindu 
Mahasabha, it was distinct from Gandhian devotionalism, and 
acquired the support of a mass movement that has been described 
by some as chauvinist. 

The Indian War of Independence is considered one of Savarkar’s 
most influential works in developing and framing ideas of 
masculine Hinduism. Amongst Savarkar’s work during his stay 
at India House was a history of the Maratha Confederacy which 
he described as an exemplary Hindu empire. 

Further, Spencerian evolutionism and functionalism that 
Savarkar examined at India House strongly influenced his social 
and political philosophy, and helped lay the foundations of early 
Hindu nationalism. It charted the latter’s approach to state, society 
and colonialism, and Spencerian doctrines led Savarkar to stress 
a “rationalist” and “scientific” approach to national evolution, as 
well as military aggression for national survival. A number of 
Spencerian ideas featured prominently in Savarkar’s works well 
into his political writings and works with the Hindu Mahasabha. 


GHADAR PARTY 


The Ghadar Party was an organization founded by Punjabi 
Indians, primarily Sikhs, in the United States and Canada with 
the aim to liberate India from British rule. The movement began - 
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with a group of immigrants known as the Hindustani Workers of 
the Pacific Coast. After the outbreak of World War I, Ghadar party 
members returned to Punjab to agitate for rebellion alongside the 
Babbar Akali Movement. In 1915 they conducted terrorist activities 
in central Punjab and attempted to organize uprisings but their 
attempts were crushed by the British Government. After the 
conclusion of the war, the party in America split into Communist 
and Anti-Communist factions. The party was formally dissolved 
in 1948. The economic downturn in India during the early 
nineteenth century witnessed a high level of emigration. Some of 
these emigrants settled in North America. 

These included Punjabis as well as people from other parts 
of India. The Canadian government decided to curtail this influx 

_ with a series of laws, which were aimed at limiting the entry of 

\ South Asians into the country and restricting the political rights 
of those already in the country. The Punjabi community had 
hitherto been an important loyal force for the British Empire and 
the community had expected, equal welcome and rights from the 

~ British and Commonwealth governments as extended to British . 
and white immigrants. These laws fed growing discontent, 

‘« protests and anti-colonial sentiments within the community. Faced 
with increasingly difficult situations, the community began 
organizing itself into political groups. 

A large number of Punjabis also moved to the United States, 
but they encountered similar political and social problems. The 
Ghadar Party, initially the Pacific Coast Hindustan Association, 
was formed in 1913 in the United States under the leadership of 
Har Dayal, with Sohan Singh Bhakna as its president. The 
members of the party were Indian immigrants, largely from 
Punjab. Many of its members were students at University of 
California at Berkeley including Dayal, Tarak Nath Das, Maulavi 
Barkatullah, Kartar Singh Sarabha and V.G. Pingle. The party 
quickly gained support from Indian expatriates, me ay el in the 
United States, Canada and Asia. 


The Ghadar Newspaper 


The party was built around the weekly paper The Ghadar, 
which carried the caption on the masthead: Angrezi Raj Ka- 
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Dushman. “Wanted brave soldiers”, the Ghadar declared, “to stir 
up rebellion in India. Pay-death; Price-martyrdom; Pension- 
liberty; Field of battle-India.” 

The ideology of the party was strongly secular. In the words 
of Sohan Singh Bhakna, who later became a major peasant leader 
of the Punjab: “We were not Sikhs or Punjabis. Our religion was 
patriotism.” The first issue of The Ghadar was published from San 
Francisco on November 1, 1913. Following the voyage of the 
Komagata Maru in 1914, a direct challenge to Canadian racist anti- 
Indian immigration laws, several thousand Indians resident in the 
USA sold their business and homes ready to drive the British from 
India. tiowever, Hardayal had fled to Europe concerned that the 
US authorities would hand him over to the British. Sohan Singh 
Bhakna was already in British hands, and the leadership fell to 
Ram Chandra. Following the entry of Canada into World War I, 
the organization was centered in the USA and received substantial 
funding from the German government. 

_ They had a very militant tone, as showed by this quote from 
Harnam Singh: No pundits or mullahs do we need. The party rose 
to prominence in the second decade of the 20th century, and grew 
, instrength owing to Indian discontent over World War I and the 
lack of political reforms. Ghadar activists undertook what the 
British described as political terrorism, but what was revolution 
to most Indians. Ghadar activists were responsible for bombs 
planted on government property. 

In 1917 some of their leaders were arrested and put on trial 
in the Hindu German Conspiracy Trial ir. which their paper was 
quoted. The Ghadar party commanded a loyal following the 
province of Punjab, but many of its most prominent activists were 
forced into exile to Canada and the United States. It ceased to play 
an active role in Indian politics after 1919. The party had active 
members in other countries such as Mexico, Japan, China, 
Singapore, Thailand, Philippines, Malaya, Indo-China and Eastern 
and Southern Africa. 


BERLIN COMMITTEE 


The “Berlin committee for Indian independence” was 
- established in 1915 by Virendra Nath Chattopadhya, including 
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Bhupendra Nath Dutt and Lala Hardayal under “Zimmerman 
Plan” with the full backing of German foreign office. 

Their goal was mainly to achieve the following four objectives: 
Mobilize Indian revolutionaries abroad. 
Incite rebellion among Indian troops stationed abroad. 
Send volunteers and arms to India. 
Even to organize an armed invasion of British India to 
liberate the country. 


ALIPORE BOMB CASE 


The political prisoners in Alipore Bomb Case were convicted, 
some of them to life-time imprisonments. The Bengal government 
also forwarded a similar proposal for deporting them to the 
Andamans on the basis of the judgement, which desired to keep 
them away from the ordinary criminals who might get pervaded 
with the radical ideas. 

The Government of India accepted the proposal for the 
grounds that “the real ground for transporting them is the same, 
which was recognised as valid after the mutiny 2.e., the desirability 
of getting them out of India”. The Alipore Bomb Case judgement 
was announced on 6th April 1909, in which Barindra Kumar 
_ Ghosh, Ullaskar Dutt, Upendra Nath Banerjee, Bibhooti Bhusan 
Ray, Hrishikesh Kanjilal and Birendra Chandra Sen, were 
sentenced to death and their property was impounded. 

Sudhir Kumar Sircar, Indra Nath Nandi, Abinash Chander 
- Bhattacharjee, Salindra Nath Bose, Hem Chandra Dass, 
Indubhusan Roy and Paresh Chander Mullick were sentenced to 
transportation for life and forfeiture of property. Sisir Kumar 
Ghosh, Nirapada Roy, Ashok Chander Nandy and Bal Krishan 
Hari Kane were sentenced to transportation for seven years. Sushil 
Kumar Sen and Krishto Jiban Sanyal were awarded rigorous 
imprisonment for one year each. 

Aurobindo Ghosh and fifteen others were acquitted. A group 
of young men led by Barindra Kumar Ghosh had formed a 
Jugantar Party and carried on their mutinous activities ina garden 
house in Manicktola, in the eastern suburb of Calcutta. Bhupan 
Dutt and Ullaskar Dutt also joined in. Immediately after the bomb 
incident on 30th April 1908 in Muzaffarpur in Bihar, the police 
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raided House No. 32. Muraripukar road at Manicktola and 
recovered heaps of inflammatory literature, loads of explosives, 
arms and ammunition, along with detailed written instructions 
on the techniques of manufacturing higher explosives. A case was 
registered known as Manicktola Conspiracy Case or Alipore Bomb 
Case. Approximately thirty people, including Aurobindo Ghosh 
were arrested and they were committed for trial to the court of 
sessions judge, Beach craft, for conspiracy of waging war against 
the king. C.R. Das, a distinguished barrister, appeared for the 
defence while Norton was the prosecutor. 

The trial was held from 14th October 1908 to 4th March 1909. 
Barindra Kumar Ghosh made a confessional statement taking up 
the complete responsibility and the judgement was announced 
on 6th May 1909. It was perhaps the first “criminal conspiracy” 
of high magnitude devised by the revolutionary youth to wage 
war against the British. The appeal in the Alipore Bomb Case was 
decided by the chief justice and Justice Carnduff of the Calcutta 
high court on 23rd November 1909. The death sentence of Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh, Ullaskar Dutt and Upendra Nath Banerjee was 
converted to transportation for life, while transportation for life 
of Hem Chandra Dass was maintained. 

The death sentence of Bibhooti Bhusan Roy and Hrishikesh 
Kanjilal and sentence of transportation for life of Indubhusan Roy 
were converted to transportation for ten years. The transportation 
for life of Sudhir Kumar Sircar, Abinash Chandra Bhattacharjee 
and Paresh Chandra Mullick was curtailed to seven years. 
Transportation for seven years to Sisir Kumar Ghosh and Nirapada 
Roy was cut down to imprisonment for five years. Bal Krishan 
Hari Kane was acquitted, while Ashok Chander Nandy died 
during the pendency of appeal. 

The third judge, Justice Harrington, awarded transportation 
for seven years to Birendra Chandra Sen and transportation for 
five years to Sailendra Nath Bose and acquitted Indra Nath Nandi, 
Sushil Kumar Sen and Krishto Jiban Sanyal, as the two previous 
judges disagreed in the case of these accused. Barindra Kumar 
Ghosh, Upendra Nath Banerjee, Hem Chandra Dass and Ullaskar 
Dutt, sentenced to transportation for life, Indubhusan Roy, 
Bibhooti Bhusan Sircar and Hrishikesh Kanjilal, sentenced to ~ 
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transportation for ten years and Sudhir Kumar Sircar, Abinash 
Chandra Bhattacharjee and Birendra Chandra Sen sentenced to 
transportation for seven years, were expatriated to the Andamans. 


ANNIE LARSEN AFFAIR 


The Annie Larsen affair was a gun-running plot in the United 
States during World War I. The plot, involving India’s Ghadar 
Party, the Irish Republican Brotherhood and the German Foreign 
office, was a part of the larger Hindu German Conspiracy, and it 
was the prime offence cited in the 1917 Hindu German Conspiracy 
Trial, described at the time as the longest and most expensive trial 
in American legal history. By 1914, plans for a pan-Indian 
revolution had been hatched. As World War I broke out, Germany 
decided to actively support the Ghadar plan. 

For this, the links established between Indian and Irish 
residents in Germany and the German Foreign office were used 
to tap into the Indo-Irish network in the United States. In 
September 1914, the German Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann 
Hollweg authorised German activity against India. The German 
effort was headed by Max von Oppenheim, archaeologist and the 
head of the newly formed Intelligence bureau for the east. 

Upon Oppenheim fell the task of arranging the Indian student 
groups into a cohesive group. Oppenheim also convinced Har 
Dayal of the feasibility of the project and was able to establish 
contact with the Ghadar party in the United States. In an October 
meeting of the Imperial Naval Office, the consulate in San 
Francisco was tasked to make contact with Ghadar leaders in 
California. A young naval lieutenant by the name of Wilhelm von 
Brincken was able to establish contact, through Tarak Nath Das 
and an intermediary by the name of Charles Lattendorf, with Ram 
Chandra. 


ARMS SHIPMENT 


With the approval of San Francisco German vice-consul E.H. 
von Schack, arrangements for funds and armaments were secured. 
Ram Chandra was to receive a monthly payment of $1,000. At the 
same time $200,000 worth of small arms and ammunition was 
acquired by the German military attaché Captain Franz von Papen 
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through a Krupp agent by the name of Hans Tauscher. In the 
meantime, Papen arranged for Joseph McGarrity to make the 
necessary arrangements for shipping the arms purchase from New 
York to Galveston via the Mallory Steamship Company, an Irish- 
American shipping firm. From Galveston the guns were sent by 
train to San Diego, from where they were to be shipped to India 
via Burma. 

However, Charles Martinez, a customs official who had 
arranged the shipment to San Diego, was not told of the true 
destination, and hired the schooner Annie Larsen. For this 
purpose, an elaborate deception was hatched to convey the idea 
that the arms were meant for the warring factions in Mexico. J. 
Clyde Hizar, a Colorado attorney in charge of placing the arms 
_ on board the Annie Larsen, posed as a representative for the 
Carranza Faction. 

This ruse was convincing enough to elicit an offer of $15,000 ° 
from the rival Villa faction to divert the shipment to a Villa- 
controlled port. However, ominously for the plot, the Annie 
Larsen was not suitable for a trans-Pacific voyage. Frederick 
Jebsen, a German reserve naval officer with close connections to 
the German embassy, arranged for another ship, the SS Maverick, 
to be purchased under the illusion that it was to be used by 
“American-Asiatic Oil Company”, a fake oil-trading company, and 
was to deploy between China and Borneo. The plan was for the 
Maverick to leave empty from’San Pedro around the same time 
as the Annie Larsen leaves San Diego fully loaded. 

The two would rendezvous off Socorro Island near Mexico. 
The Annie Larsen would transfer its shipment to the Maverick 
which would then proceed towards South-East Asia. For this 
purpose, Jebsen also established, taking his attorney Ray Howard 
as partner, a fake company to hide the true ownership of the ship. 
The Maverick received a crew composed of sailors from two 
German ships interned at San Francisco. An American by the name 
of John B. Starr-Hunt served as supercargo on the Maverick, and 
was under orders to scuttle the ship if challenged by Allied 
warships. The impression at the docks was that the ship was to 
relieve congestion in the East Indian Coconut industry, in Java 
and Borneo. The Annie Larsen sailed for Topolobampo on 8 March 
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1915 under Captain Paul Schlueter for rendezvous with the SS 
Maverick. Also placed on board was a person by the name of 
Walter Page as supercargo. Page’s real identity was L. Othmer, 
the captain of the German bark Atlas, which had earlier been 
interned by the US government in San Francisco. Page was given 
complete authority over the ship’s movement and he set sail for 
Socorro Island, off Baja California. 

However, it was at this stage that the plan started falling 
apart. The Maverick, which was in dry dock at the time, could 
not sail for another month. Even during this time, rumours 
abounded that it was to be used to smuggle arms into Southeast 
Asia. The ship was searched a number of times by customs and 
security agents, who only found the ship’s empty hold. 
Immediately before it left, it received an additional crew of five 
Indian Ghadar activists carrying fake Persian passports. They 
carried with themselves large amounts of Ghadarite literature, and 
were tasked by Ram Chandra to establish contacts with Indian 
revolutionaries and arrange for the arms to be transported inland. 
However, awaiting for the Maverick for nearly a month, the Annie 
Larsen ran out of fresh water and, without a condenser on board, 
was forced to head for the mainland of Mexico. 

Arriving at the rendezvous point, the Maverick was informed 
of the Annie Larsen’s departure by a two-man crew left behind 
by Page. The Maverick waited for twenty-nine days for the 
Schooner’s return. During this time, it was visited by HMS Kent. 
The Ghadar agents were forced to burn the revolutionary literature 
in the boiler room while the Kent’s crew searched the ship. A 
subsequent visit by an American warship also revealed nothing 
save the ship’s empty hold. The Annie Larsen sailed to Acapulco 
to replenish its supplies. 

However, it faced trouble as three of the crew members 
refused to sail in the ship claiming it was not seaworthy. Captain 
Sheultzer was able to successfully appeal for help from the USS 
Yorktown which was in the area. Its contraband cargo was not 
discovered by the Yorktown’s boarding party. Allowed to use the 
Yorktown’s wireless, the German crew were able to notify the 
German Consulate of their position and of the failed rendezvous. 
Sailing from Acapulco, the Annie Larsen made for Socorro Island 
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again. However, in adverse weather, this attempt failed as well, 
and after twenty-two days Scheultzer gave up, choosing to make 
for the northern port of Hoquiam, Washington. Returning to San 
Diego after failing to meet the Annie Larsen, the Maverick was 
directed by Fred Jebsen to proceed to Hilo, Hawaii, where it was 
redirected to Johnston Island by the German consulate for a second 
effort to rendezvous with the Annie Larsen. 

However, this failed too and it was subsequently directed to 
Anjer, Java. At Anjer, a German operative named Theodore 
Helfrichs was instructed to dispose of the ship. However, it was 
seized by Dutch authorities. Starr-Hunt and four of the Ghadarites 
attempted to flee in a ship, but they were captured by the British 
cruiser HMS Newcastle. Taken to Singapore, Starr-Hunt confessed 
his role in the plot. 


RESOLVING THE PLOT 


In the United States, the conspiracy was successfully 
infiltrated by British intelligence through both the Irish, as well 
as Indian channels. The activities of Ghadar on the Pacific coast 
were noted by W.C Hopkinson, who had grown up in India and 
spoke fluent Hindi. 

In the meantime, through intelligence sources arising from 
British, Irish, European, and Mexican sources, the Justice 
department had a clear picture of the conspiracy and the true 
purposes of the Maverick and the Annie Larsen. The Home 
Department of the British Indian government had begun the task 
of actively tracking Indian seditionists on the East Coast as early 
as 1910. Francis Cunliffe Owen, the officer heading the Home 
Office agency in New York, had become thoroughly acquainted 
with George Freeman and Myron Phelps posing as members of 
the Clan-na-Gael. 

Owens’ efforts were successful in thwarting the SS Moraitis . 
plan. The Ghadar Party was incidentally established after Irish 
Republicans, sensing infiltration, encouraged an exclusively 
Indian society. Following this, a number of approaches were 
adopted, including instituting a “Native” Indian intelligence 
officer to infiltrate the movement, as well as the use of the famous 
American Pinkerton’s detective agency. 
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An Irish double agent by the name of Charles Lamb is said 
to have passed on the majority of the information that 
compromised the conspiracy and ultimately helped the 
construction of the prosecution. An Indian operative, codencmed 
“C” and described most likely to have been Chandra Kanta 
Chakraverty also passed on the details of the conspiracy to British 
and American intelligence. On 29th June 1915, the Annie Larsen 
was raided at Hoquiam and its contraband cargo seized. 

However, Page was able to escape and later made for 
Germany. The Annie Larsen’s cargo was sold at an auction despite 
the German Ambassador Count Johann von Bernstoff’s attempts 
to take possession insisting they were meant for German East 
Africa. Additionally, some of the plans involving the Indian Berlin . 
Committee leaked out through Czech revolutionaries and spy 
networks who were in touch with their counterparts in the United 
States. 

The American network of the Czech organization, headed by 
E.V. Voska, was a counter-espionage network spying on German 
and Austrian diplomats. Voska, being pro-American, pro-British 
and anti-German, on learning of the plot from the Czech European 
network, spoke of it to Tomas Masaryk, who then passed the 
information to the American authorities. The Americans informed 
British intelligence. } 


TRIAL 


The Hindu German Conspiracy Trial commenced in the 
District Court in San Francisco, California on November 12, 1917 
following the uncovering of the Annie Larsen’s cargo. One 
hundred and five people, including the former Consul-General 
and vice consul as well as members of the Ghadar Party, as well 
as members of the German consulate in San Francisco. The trial 
lasted from November 20, 1917 to April 24, 1918. The trial was 
also sensationally notable for the assassination of tiie chief 
conspirator Ram Chandra. Chandra was assassinated on the last 
day of the trial in a packed courtroom by one of his fellow accused, 
Ram Singh. Singh himself was also immediately shot dead by a 
US Marshal. In May 1917, eight Indian nationalists of the Ghadar 
Party, were indicted by a federal grand jury on a charge of 
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conspiracy to form a military enterprise against Britain. The trial 
in later years has been criticised for being a largely show trial that 
was to pre-empt any suggestions that the United States was joining 
an Imperialist war. 

In addition, the jury during the trial was carefully selected 
to exclude Irish persons with republican views or associations. 
The British authorities hoped that the conviction of the Indians 
would result in their deportation from the United States back to 
India. However, strong public support in favour of the Indians 
meant that the US Department of Justice chose not to do that. 


IMPACT ON ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By 1916, the majority of the resources of the American 
department of the British Foreign office were related to the Indian . 
seditionist movement. Before the outbreak of the war, Cecil 
Spring-Rice, the Ambassador to United States at the time of the 
war, is known to have urged the British Foreign office not to make 
this a diplomatic issue. 

Spring-Rice’s dispatches cite concerns with regards to 
American tolerance of the Anarchist movements in American soil, 
the American government's inactions despite concrete knowledge 
of the conspiracies, as well as concerns regarding the image of 
Britain ir American public opinion if Britain were seen to 
persecute oppressed people. Further, Spring-Rice was particularly 
wary of the Wilson government’s political commitments, 
especially given that the Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan 
was the author eight years previously of a pamphlet highly critical 
of the “British rule in India”. : 

This pamphlet had been classified as sedetionist by the Indian 
and Imperial governments. Following Bryans’ departure, the 
British secretary of state Marquis of Crewe attempted to persuade 
Spring-Rice to raise the issue in front of the United States 
government. American authorities in Philippines were also more 
cooperative at this time, and assured Britain of foreknowledge of 
any plans against Hong Kong. Following the conclusion of the 
Lahore Conspiracy trial, and as more evidence of German 
complicity came to light, Foreign Secretary Edward Grey was 
forced to override Spring-Rice’s concerns. In February 1916, the 
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concerns of the British government regarding the conspiracy and 
German complicity were officially presented to the American 
government. However, although the new secretary of state 
Lansing, was initially as uncooperative as Bryan, the first 
investigations of the conspiracy opened with the raid of the Wall 
Street office of Wolf von Igel, seizing papers that were later 
presented as evidence in the Hindu German conspiracy trial. To 
much chagrin of the British government, however, it was not 
pursued further at the time. . 

The issue precipitated a more general Anglo-American 
neutrality dispute, aggravated by belligerent preventive measures 
taken by the British far-eastern fleet in the High seas that 
threatened the sovereignty of American vessels. The seizure, at 
the mouth of the Yangtze, of German and Turkish passengers from 
the American vessel China by the HMS Laurentic in particular 
and the following argument by the British government that the 
seized planned to foment armed uprising in India provoked 
outrage from the American government, followed by a number 
of incidents including the SS Henry S. incident. The US Atlantic 
Fleet dispatched destroyers to the Philippines. The relations were 
strained when in May 1916, the British government decided to 
relax its aggressive policy and seek cooperation with the US. The 
China prisoners were released that month, but relations did not 
improve before November that year, with a number of exchanges 
through the rest of 1916. 

The issue was ultimately addressed by William Wiseman, 
head of British intelligence in the US, who passed on detaiis of a 
bomb plot directly to the New York Police bypassing diplomatic 
channels. This led to the arrest of Chandra Kanta Chuckrevarty. 
As the links between Chuckervarty papers and the Igel pcepers 
became apparent, the investigations by Federal authorities 
ultimately expanded to cover the entire conspiracy, with the US 
agreeing to pass on evidence so long as Britain did not seek 
admission of liability for Breaches of Neutrality. At a time that 
Diplomatic relations with Germany were deteriorating, the 
Foreign office directed the Embassy to cooperate with the 
investigations. These ultimately resolved the Anglo-American 
diplomatic disputes just as America entered the war. 
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Anushilan Samiti at the time of Indian Independence was one 
amongst the secret revolutionary organizations. They were very 
active in manoeuvering their revolutionary operations throughout 
undivided Bengal region. Anushilan Samiti means “Self-Culture 
Association”. 

The organization used to follow the teachings of “Sahitya 
Samrat” Bankim Chandra Chattopadhaya. Operations of the 
Anushilan Samiti was controlled under the pretense of suburban 
fitness club. Members of the organization used to believe that the 
constitution of small, non-terrorist youth clubs committed to the 
three-fold aims of physical, mental, and moral development of 
the youth could lead them towards attaining independence. The 
concept was formulated by Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, 
Swami Vivekandanda, and Aurobindo Ghosh, which has its roots 
in Shakta Hinduism. Their main aim was to create urge amongst 
the Hindus to become vigourous spiritually, physically and 
intellectually. As a result unnumbered youth clubs denominated 
as Anushilan Samitis were formed in the rural and urban areas 
for experiencing mental and physical exercises. 

These kinds of organizations were formed much before the 
actual beginning of the revolutionary terrorism. In the initial 
phase, Anushilan Samiti was established in 1902 in Kolkata under 
the headship of Pramatha Nath Mitra, a barrister and a patron of 
revolutionary movements. Sri Aurobindo and Deshabandhu 
Chittaranjan Das were made the vice-presidents of the Samiti. 
Noted revolutionist Suren Tagore became the treasurer. Jatindra 
Nath Banerjee, Jatindra Nath Mukherjee, Bhupendra Nath Datta, 
Barindra Ghosh were the other legendary nationalist leaders. The 
partition of Bengal in 1905 led the Anushilan Samiti to take up 
fulltime extremism programmes. 

The unpopular educational reforms of Lord Curzon and the 
partition of Bengal thus are considered the chief reasons behind 
terrorist activities of Anushilan Samiti. In 1906, a Bengali weekly, 
namely, Jugantar was published by the members of the Samiti. The 
purpose of the weekly was to advocate “sedition in no ambiguous 
terms”. Bipin Chandra Pal of Anushilan Samiti gave a speech 
against the Partition of Bengal in Dhaka in 1905, which however 
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had managed to spread tempestuousness among the Hindu gentry 
of East Bengal. Afterwards, under the leadership of Pulin Bihari 
Das, eighty other young men constituted an Anushilan Samiti in 
Dhaka)in September, 1906. Dhaka was the headquarter of this 
Samiti. The Calcutta Anushilan Samiti and the Dhaka Anushilan 
Samiti were now unionized on the lines of the secret societies of 
Russia and Italy. Jatindranath Banerjee of Calcutta Anushilan 
Samiti undertook military training in the army of Maharaja of 
Baroda along with Barindra Kumar Ghosh, younger brother to 
Aurobindo Ghosh. Calcutta Anushilan Samiti in its beginning was 
confined to only physical and moral training of the members. The 
_ Samiti had no significance till the period of 1907 or 1908. The 
revolutionary activities of Calcutta Anushilan Samiti started taking 
off from 1907. On 6th December 1907, members of the Anushilan 
Samiti had attempted to blow up the train of Lieutenant-Governor 
of the new province of East Bengal and Assam. On 23rd December, 
they again initiated to assassinate Mr. Allen, previously District 
Magistrate of Dhaka. : 

Douglas Kingsford, Magistrate of Calcutta and later District 
Judge of Muzaffarpur, Bihar became their target, but the members 
of Anushilan Samiti mistakenly killed two innocent English ladies, 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy on 30th April, 1908. Prafulla Chaki and 
Khudiram Bose, two lionhearted freedom fighters, were involved 
in the operation. Khudiram Bose was arrested while Prafulla 
Chaki, within no time intervening, shot himself. Khudiram Bose 
was judged and hanged till death. This incident, viz. the 
Muzaffarpur killing, has been imprinted as one of the widely 
known and esteemed events in the history of Bengal terrorism. 
Khudiram Bose and Prafulla Chaki became idolised martyrs 
among the mass Bengalis and their sacrifice inspired more youth 
to join the revolutionaries. 

By the time, in Maniktola garden in Calcutta a bomb- 
manufacturing factory was ascertained and Barindra Kumar 
Ghosh, a leader of the Anushilan Samiti, was brought to trial along 
with other Anushilan Samiti members in the so-called Alipur 
Conspiracy Case. Many of them were extradited for life to Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands. The Alipur Conspiracy Case led to 
a division within the Anushilan Samiti. Jugantar and Dhaka 
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Anushilan Samiti remained unified in the western and the eastern 
parts of Bengal respectively. Eventually the government had 
distinguished the samitis in two broad groups—Jugantar group 
and Dhaka Anushilan group. Some notable Dhaka Anushilan 
Samiti Members were— Makhanlal Sen; Jogesh Chandra 
Chattopadhyay (1898-1969); Narendra Mohan Sen (1887-1963); 
Niranjan Sen Gupta; Pratul Chandra Ganguli (1884-1957); 
Promode Das Gupta (1910-1985); Rabindra Mohan Sen (1892- 
1971); Sachindra Nath Sanyal (1892-1971); Satish Chandra Pakrashi 
(1893-1931); Troilokya Nath Chakrobarty (1889-1970). The radical 
activities in Western Bengal practically came to a halt for some 
time from 1910, and since then the epicentre of disturbance of 
radical activities switched to Eastern Bengal. 

Dhaka Anushilan Samiti soon became greater in enifieabhe 
' compared to its parent body in Calcutta. By 1932 the samiti had 
500 branches. It was the orchestrating ability of Pulin Bihari Das, 
which made Dhaka Anushilan Samiti to hold premier position. It 
was Pulin Bihari Das who founded the National School in Dhaka. 
It was basically built as a training ground for raising a 
revolutionary force. In the beginning the students were trained 
with lathis and wooden swords. Afterwards they were groomed 
with daggers and finally with pistols and revolvers. 

But the arrest of Pulin Bihari Das gave rise to chaos within 
the Samiti. After him, Makhanlal Sen became his able successor 
but most of the time he was attached to social welfare and spiritual 
development taught by Vivekananda, disagreeing with needless 
violence. He used to spend most of his time in Kolkata in company 
of the Jugantar people and used to regularly visit the Ramakrishna 
Mission. He offered the charge of Dhaka Anushilan Samiti to 
Narendra Mohan Sen. | 

Later, Trailokyanath Chakraborty and Pratul Chandra 
Ganguli took charge and the rebels within the samiti were united 
again. The members of Anushilan Samiti were by and large school 
and callege students who belonged to the Hindu Bhadralok (high- 
class, well-to-do Bengali households) families. They were divided 
into two categories- sanyasis and grihis (family men). The 

-Anushilan Samiti members started to raise funds for their 
revolutionary attempt by despoiling the houses of people who 
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were loyal to the Raj. In 1913, the Barisal Conspiracy case came 
up and became famous as it imprinted the fact that in Barisal 
district alone there were hundreds of revolutionary followers of 
the Samiti. The relation between Dhaka Anushilan Samiti and the 
Jugantar group became very narrow before the First World War. 
First World War brought the opportunity for the Bengali terrorists 
to conflate into united movements. The Jugantar group again rose 
as a confederation of revolutionary cells throughout the country. 
But the British Government continued in hag as non-indulgent 
vigilance over the suspects. ; 

_ Jugantar group supported Gandhi during the Non-> 
Cooperation Movement. But the Dhaka branch continued their 
subversive activities. But in 1924, a unity was established between 
the members of these two groups who were jailed in Midnapur 
Central Jail. Outside the jail, under the joint leadership of Narendra 
Mohan Sen of Anushilan, represented by Rabindra Mohan Sen, 
and Jadugopal Mukherjee of Jugantar, represented by Bhupendra 
Kumar Datta, the Anushilan Samiti and Jugantar were brought 
close. But eventually this merger has been failed. 

The young activists of the revolutions belonging to Anushilar| 
as well as Jugantar, became disappointed with this failure. As a 
result they formed a new alliance, the Neo-Violence party or the | 
Revolt group in 1929. Pratul Bhattacharya and Niranjan Sen Gupta 
of the Barisal Anushilan, Satish Chandra Pakrashi and Satya Gupta 
of the Dhaka Anushilan, Binoy Raychaudhuri and Jatin Das of 
the South Calcutta Anushilan, Panchanan Chakrabarti and Jatin ‘ 
Bhattacharya of the Madaripur Jugantar, Ananta Singh and Ganesh 
Ghosh of the Chittagong Jugantar party were the key members of 
the party. 

It was Surya Sen, unanimously known as ‘Masterda’, who 
carried on probably the last radical terrorism in East Bengal. He 
was a member of the Dhaka Anushilan Samiti as well as the 
Jugantar group. On April 18, 1930 Masterda and his followers 
coordinated the Chittagong armory raid. This incident of 
Anushilan Samiti was unusual for the organization. This terrorist 
activity is considered a prowess in the history of terrorist 
movement. Masterda was arrested and hanged till death on 12 
January, 1934. However, Masterda left a spark with this radical 
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movement, in such a point of time when the organization had 
started changing their ideology. The British government was also 
contriving to quit India. Anushilan Samiti also merged with the 
Congress. The revolutionary ideas of Anushilan Samiti started 
evolving towards a new direction. Thus it can be said that after 
Surya Sen‘s precarious move, Revolutionary Terrorism came to 
an end by 1936. The Jugantar members brought out a statement 
on 9th September, 1938 not to reorganize a separate party. 

They had also stated that they would acknowledge full 
allegiance to the Congress. Anushilan Samiti germinated into the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party. The wing in East Pakistan 
developed into the Shramik Krishak Samajbadi Dal in 
contemporary Bangladesh. 


BANDE MATARAM (PARIS PUBLICATION) 


The Bande Mataram was a nationalist publication from Paris 
begun in September 1909 by the Paris Indian Society. Founded 
by Madam Bhikaji Cama the paper along with the later publication 
of Talvar was aimed at inciting nationalist unrest in India and 
sought to sway the loyalty of the Sepoy of the British Indian Army. 
It was founded in response to the British ban on Bankim 
Chatterjee’s nationalist poem of “Vande mataram,” and continued 
the message of The Indian Sociologist that had earlier been published 
from London. 


BERLIN COMMITTEE 


During the World War I in 1914, an organization was 
established in Germany, namely, the Berlin Committee. After 1915, 
it was renamed the Indian Independence Committee. The 
organization was formed by Indian students and political activists 
who resided in the Germany. 

The organization was established with the aim to promote 
the cause of Indian Independence. In the beginning the orgnisation 
was Called the Berlin-Indian Committee. Later, this Berlin-Indian 
Committee played an instrumental part in the Hindu-German 
Conspiracy. Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, Champakaraman 
Pillai and Abinash Bhattacharya were the key members of the 
committee. Shyamji Krishna Varma along with a number of 
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Indians formed the India House in 1905 in England. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Lala Lajpat Rai, Madame Bhikaji Cama and others also 
supported the organization. To promote nationalistic work, Berlin 
Committee started offering scholarships to Indian students. 

_ The group was seen as a major platform for anticolonial 
opinions and views. At that time, ‘Indian Sociologist’ was a 
praiseworthy publication, published by Krishna Varma. Notable 
men like Veer Savarkar, Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, Har Dayal 
were the associated members of the Indian House. But the Indian 
House was shortly put under examination for its nature of work. 
Madan Lal Dhingra who was closely associated with the Indian 
House, shot dead William Hutt Curzon Wyllie in 1909. 

William Hutt Curzon Wyllie was the political ADC to the 
Secretary of State for India. Immediately after the assassination, 
the Indian House was bottled up with rapid movements. Many 
of its leaders including Krishna Varma were forced to flee for 
Europe, Some of them moved to Paris while others went to 
Germany. By that time during 1914, World War I had already 
commenced. But the Indians at that point of time also tried to look 
for the perfect opportunity for nationalist cause. The German 
government chose to support the Pan-Islamist and Bengali 
revolutionary movement in India. 

They were also aiming to weaken the British position as early 
as 1912. In 1914, German Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann 
Hollweg sanctioned German activities against India. Max von 
Oppenheim was the head of the German effort. He was an 
archaeologist as well as the head of the newly formed Intelligence 
Bureau for the east. 

During that time, some Indian residents in Germany had 
issued statements expressing strong disapproval against England 
and France for their support to the Czar under the headship of 
M. Prabhakar, who was then teaching at Dusseldorf after 
graduating from Heidelberg, along with Abd ur Rahman and A 
Siddiqui. But Max von Oppenheim looked for more outstanding 
revolutionaries who could provide more weight to the cause. To 
carry out this task, he gave charge to a young officer of the 
Auswartiges Amt, Otto Gunther von Wesendonck. During this 
time similar statements were also issued by Abhinash 
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Bhattacharya and Virendra Nath Chattopadhyay. A close friend, 
Anna Maria Simon also helped in distributing the statement in 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland and Netherlands, in addition to 
Germany. The statement had however also managed to attract 
editorial comments. They established their headquarters after 
coming to Berlin in the Schoenberg suburbs. On 3rd September 
1915, the trio first met with the foreign office contact Max von 
Oppenheim. At this meeting Virendra Nath Chattopadhyay 
presented the aims and requirements of the committee. 

With a view to starting a revolution in India: 

e Money, arms, ammunition as well as expert advice was 
needed; they should be carried to the Indian coast; early 
arrangement should be made to send the men 
themselves back to India. 

e A large number of 10 rupee notes were to be forged 
and sent to India to create some confusion within the 
money market. 

e An Indo-German Committee should be constituted to 
coordinate and carry on those activities. 

These messages were transmitted to Indian students in 
German Universities, as well as in Switzerland, Austria and 
Holland, who shared the same views in all probability. At that ~ 
time, many were associated with the organization, like Dr. Dhiren 
Sarkar, Chanji Kersasp, N. S. Marathe, Dr. J. N. Dasgupta, C. 
Padmanabhan Pillai, his brother, Champak Raman Pillai. Durign 
that time, the “Champak-Chatto” Berlin Committee came into 
~’ existence. But Max von Oppenheim did not approach Shyamji 
_ Krishnavarma and also refused to get in touch with Lala Lajpat 

Rai. In 1915, Har Dayal and Barkatullah came forth to join the 
“organization. 

The committee is also known to have spread missions to 
Istanbul, Persia, Baghdad, and Kabul. Berlin Committee soon 
started contacting the Indian revolutionaries. Praiseworthy 
freedom fighter Bagha Jatin was also contacted. They also started 
meeting the Indian Prisoners of War. Lala Har Dayal also came 
forward to support the committee’s cause. Berlin Committee also 
instituted links with the Ghadarite movement in the United States. 
On 22nd September 1915, key personas Dr. Dhiren Sarkar and N.S. 
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Marathe left for Washington. They however managed to establish 
association with the Ghadar Party with the help of the German 
Ambassador Johann von Bernstoff. Berlin-Indian Committee that 
became the Indian Independence Committee after 1915, played 
an instrumental role in an Indo-German-Turkish mission to the 
Indo-Iranian border. 

Their main aim was to promote awareness amongst the tribes 
to strike against British interests. At that time, the Berlin committee 
was also in touch with the Khairi brothers (Abdul Jabbar Khairi 
and Abdul Sattar Khairi). They had settled at Constantinopole, at 
the onset of a war. Later in 1917, Berlin Committee along with 
the brothers suggested to the Kaiser a plan to head tribes in 
Kashmir and NWFP against British involvements. On October 
1915, another group led by Deobandi Maulana Ubaid Allah Sindhi 
~ and Mahmud al Hasan (principle of the Daru! Uloom Deoband), 
reached Kabul with plans to enlighten a Muslim insurrection in 
the tribal belt of India. . 

Ubaid Allah for this intention suggested that the Amir of 
Afghanistan was to declare war against Britain while Mahmud al 
Hasan sought for German and Turkish assistance. Mahmud al 
Hasan went forward to Hijaz. In the meantime, Ubaid Allah 
managed to establish favourable relations with the Amir. In Kabul 
with the help some students, Ubaid Allah made up everybody’s ~* 
mind that the pan-Islamic cause will be best served by focussing 
on the Indian Freedom Movement. These students had preceded 
him to make their way to Turkey to join the Caliph’s “Jihad” 
against. Britain. In December 1915, this group met the Indo- 
German-Turkish mission to Kabul. The mission was headed by 
Oskar von Niedermayer. 

The delegation also involved and included members like 
Werner Otto von Hentig, the German diplomatic representative 
to Kabul, as well as Raja Mahendra Pratap, Barkatullah and other 
outstanding nationalists from the Berlin group. The Indo-German- 
Turkish mission also brought messages from the Kaiser, Enver 
Pasha along with bringing members of the Indian movement right 
to India’s border. They also brought the terminated Khedive of 
Egypt, Abbas Hilmi, who had expressed support for Pratap’s 
mission. They also invited the Amir to move against India. The 
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mission possessed an immediate aim to rally the Amir against 
British India and to prevail a right of free passage from the Afghan 
Government. But the Amir declined to institutionalize for or 
against the proposals. Eventually the mission received support 
from the Amir’s immediate and close political and religious 
advisory group, which inclided his brother Nasrullah Khan, his 
sons Inayatullah Khan and Amanullah Khan, religious leaders and 
tribesmen. | 

It also earned support from one of Afghanistan‘s the then 
most authoritative newspaper, Siraj al-Akhbar. The editor of the 
newspaper, Mahmud Tarzi took Barkatullah as an officiating 
editor in early 1916. It was Mahmud Tarzi with whose initiation 
a number of inflammatory exposes by Raja Mahendra Pratap was 
published in a series. Siraj al-Akhbar also published increasingly 
anti-British and pro-Central exposes and propaganda. By May 
1916 the tone of the paper was viewed serious enough for The Raj 
to intercept the copies. In 1916, a further effort was ensued in the 
establishment of the Provisional Government of India in Kabul. 
In early 1916, the Provisional Government of India was organized 
to accentuate the seriousness of intention and purpose. 

The government comprised Raja Mahendra Pratap as 
President, Barkatullah as Prime Minister and Ubaid al Sindhi as 
the Minister for India, Maulavi Bashir as War Minister and 
Champakaran Pillai as Foreign Minister. The government was 
looking out to obtain support from Tsarist Russia, Republican 
China, and Japan. They also earned support from Galib Pasha, 
promulgating Jihad against Britain. 

Following the February Revolution in Russia in 1917, Pratap‘s 
Government started to correspond with the nascent Soviet 
Government. In 1918, Mahendra Pratap had met Trotsky in 
Petrograd. The meeting took place before the meet with the Kaiser 
in Berlin. Both meetings were held with an urge to mobilize against 
British India. But under tremendous pressure from the British, the 
Afghan withdrew their cooperation and as a result the mission 
was closed down. The mission, the offers and liaisons of the 
German mission notwithstanding had an abysmal impact on the 
political and social situation in the country. This initiated a process 
of political change that culminated in 1919 with the assassination 
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of Habibullah. The assassination ensued in the transfer of power 
to Nasrullah and subsequently Amanullah and the descending 
Third Anglo-Afghan War that led to Afghan Independence. The 
Berlin Committee under official authorisation was dissolved in 
November 1918. Most of the members shifted their attention to 
the emergent Soviet Russia; and several members of Berlin 
Committee transferred their attention towards active communism 
between 1917 and 1920. 


CHITTAGONG ARMOURY RAID CASE 


The Chittagong Armoury Raid Case was still another startling 
and most daring revolutionary endeavour by the youth. The well- 
devised raid was conducted on 18th April 1930, with Surya Sen, 
a committed revolutionary, as the leader of the group. At about 
10.00 p.m. about_a hundred youths clad in Khaki, marched in 
military order in several groups in chorus. One of their batches 
raided the telephone exchange and telegraph office and cut off 
all communications connecting the town with Calcutta and Dacca. 
The second one severed rail connections at Nangalkot and Dham, 
which resulted in the derailment of some goods trains and the 
resultant blockading of all railway traffic. 

The third one raided the premises of the club, but failing to 
find any of the officials there, joined the main group. At the same 
time, leaflets were distributed all over the town explaining the 
object of the raid. These were signed by Surya Sen as the president 
of the “Indian Republican Army, Chittagong branch”. The vehicle 
carrying Ananta Singh and Ganesh Ghosh were followed by the 
vehicle carrying Surya Sen. The revolutionaries were able to seize 
the armouries and a gigantic amount of arms and ammunition. 
Every task was carried out according to the plan and Surya Sen 
was given a guard of honour. 

Kalpana Dutt, herself a great revolutionary and a member of 
this group of revolutionaries, has given the detailed account of 
the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case, Chittagong Armoury Raiders. 
Major Forrel was killed and despite their position of 
inconvenience, the revolutionaries were able to throw back the 
government forces. The government acquired reinforcements in 
Chittagong on 20th April 1930. They opened the attack again on 
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22nd April 1930. After causalities on both sides, the revolutionaries 
dispersed during the night and continued the guerrilla fights in 
different localities. Apart from the minor clashes, another major 
confrontation occurred on 6th May when Debi Prasad Gupta, 
Manoranjan Sen, Rajat Sen, Swadesh Roy, Phanindra Nandi and 
Subodh Chaudhary came éut with the intention of attacking the 
European quarters along the riverbank. But the plan backfired and 
four of them were killed while the other two, Subodh and Phani 
were wounded and arrested. Large-scale arrests were made. 

The revolutionaries were booked in a criminal case known 
as “Chittagong Armoury Raid Case”. In July 1930, prosecution 
was launched against thirty-two revolutionaries. A Special 
Tribunal was appointed and the chief charge against them was 
“waging war against the King Emperor”. Judgement was 
_ delivered on 1st March 1932. Thirteen of them were sentenced to 
expatriation for life, short-term imprisonments were awarded to 
Nandulal Singh and Anilbandhu Das, and sixteen were acquitted. 
But the revolutionaries continued their attacks and those who were 
arrested were given unkind punishments in sham trials. 

Surya Sen was arrested in February 1933, while Kalpana Dutt 
and Tarakeshwar Dastidar were captured on 19th May 1933. In 
_ June 1933, a supplementary Armoury Raid Case was put up for 
trial in which Surya Sen and Tarakeshwar Dastidar were sentenced 
to death, while Kalpana Dutt was sentenced to transportation for 
life vide judgement dated 14th August 1933. Surya Sen kissed the 
gallows on the night of 12th January 1934 in Chittagong jail, with 
his last message of “ideal and unity” and “a golden dream...a 
dream of free India”, wishing his comrades the strength to fight 
for freedom and ending his forceful epistle with the slogan of 
“Vande Mataram” and reminding the nation never to forget the 
eastern revolution of Jalalabad, Julda, Chandan Nagar and Dhal 
Ghat waged on 18th April 1930. 

Ganesh Ghosh, Haripad Bhattacharya, Fagir Chandra Sen 
Gupta, Himangshu Bhowmik, Kali Kinker Dey, Lai Mohan Sen, 
Phanindra Lai Nandi, Randhir Das Gupta, Sahay Ram Das, Subodh 
Kumar Choudhari, Subodh Roy, Sudhir Ranjan Choudhari, 
Kalipada Chakravarty and Sukhdendu Dastidar were deported 
to the Andamans, in concern with the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
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Case. The Chittagong group was undisputedly recognized as the 
best and the most successful group that Bengal’s revolutionaries 
had ever organized. 


CHRISTMAS DAY PLOT 


German agents in Thailand and. Burma included Emil and 
Theodor Helferrich— brothers of the German Finance minister 
Karl Helfferich. Through a Jugantar member named Jitendranath 
Lahiri, the Helferrichs had been able to establish links with Jatin 
Mukherjee in March 1915. In April Jatin sent to Batavia Jitendra 
Nath and Narendranath Bhattacharya, the latter by then his chief 
lieutenant. Through the German Consul, Narendranath met with 
the Helfferichs brother in Batavia and was informed of the 
expected arrival of the Maverick with arms. The duo were to guide 
the Maverick, when she arrived, to the coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

In April 1915, following instructions from Chatto passed on 
through, in order to make a deal with the German authorities 
concerning financial aid and the supply of arms. Although these 

were originally intended for Gkadar use, the Berlin Committee 
_ modified the plans, to have arms shipped into India to the eastern 
coast of India, through Hatia on the Chittagong coast, Raimangal 
in the Sunderbans and Balasore in Orissa, instead of Karachi as 
had been originally decided. From the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
these were. to be collected by Jatin’s group. For this purpose, 
Ashwini Lal Roy was sent to Raimangal to receive the maverick. 
Jugantar also received funds (estimated to be Rs 33,000 between 
June and August 1915) from The Helfferich brothers through 
Harry and sons in Calcutta. 


Bengal 


The date of insurrection was fixed for Christmas Day of 1915. 
_ Jatin estimated that he would be able to win over the 14th Rajput 
Regiment in Calcutta and cut the line to Madras at Balasore and 
thus take control of Bengal. 


Burma 


To provide the Bengal group enough time to capture Calcutta 
and to prevent reinforcements from being rushed in, mutiny was 
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planned for Burma with arms smuggled in from Neutral Thailand. 
This Siam-Burma plan originated early in October 1914 from the 
Ghadar Party and was finally concluded in January 1915. 
Ghadarites from branches in China and United States, including 
leaders like Atma Ram, Thakar Singh, and Banta Singh from 
Shanghai and Santokh Singh and Bhagwan Singh from San 
Francisco, attempted to infiltrate Burma.Military Police in 
Thailand, which was composed mostly of Sikhs and Punjabi 
Muslims. 

Early in 1915, Atma Ram had also visited Calcutta and Punjab 
and linked up with the revolutionary underground there, 
including Jugantar. Herambalal Gupta and the German consul at 
Chicago arranged to have German operatives George Paul Boehm, 
Henry Schult, and Albert Wehde sent to Siam through Manila with 
the purpose of training the Indians. Santokh Singh returned to 
Shangai tasked to send two expeditions, one to reach the Indian 
border via Yunnan and the other to penetrate upper Burma and 
join with revolutionary elements there. The Germans, while in 
Manila, also attempted to transfer the arms cargo of two German 
ships, the Sachsen and the Suevia, to Siam in a schooner seeking 
refuge at Manila harbour. 

However, US customs stopped these attempts. In the 
meantime, with the help of the German Consul to Thailand Remy, 
the Ghadarite established a training headquarters in the jungles 
near the Thai-Burma border for Ghadarites arriving from China 
and Canada. German Consul General at Shanghai, Knipping, sent 
three officers of the Peking Embassy Guard for training and in 
addition arranged for a Norwegian agent in Swatow to smuggle 
arms through. 


Andaman 


At the same time that Jatin’s group was to strike in Bengal, a 
German raid was planned for the penal colony in the Andaman 
islands. This was to be carried out with a German volunteer force 
raised from East Indies which would release the political prisoners 
to raise an expeditionary Indian force that would threaten the 
Indian coast. The plan was proposed by Vincent Kraft, aGerman 
planter in Batavia who had been wounded fighting in France. It 
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was approved by the foreign office on 14th May 1915, after 
consultation with the Indian committee, and raid was planned for 
Christmas Day 1915 by a force of nearly one hundred Germans 
led by a former naval officer von Miller was raised. Knipping 
made plans for shipping arms to the Andaman islands. However, 
Vincent Kraft was a double agent, and leaked details of Knippings 
plans to British intelligence. His own bogus plans for the raid were 
in the meantime revealed to Beckett by “Oren”, but given the 
successive failures of the Indo-German plans, the plans for the 
operations were abandoned on the recommendations of both the 
Berlin Committee and Knipping. 


CULMINATION 


The Christmas Day plot was ultimate' le>ked out through a 
number of sources. The earliest information as received on the 
details of the cargo being carriec. vy the Maverick and of Jugantar’s 
plans that were leaked to Beckett, the British Consul at Batavia, 
by a defecting Baltic-German agent under the alias “Oren”. The 
Maverick was seized and alerts were sounded to British Indian 
police. Another source was the German double agent Vincent 
Kraft, a planter from Batavia, who passed information about arms 
shipments from Shanghai to British agents after being captured. 

Maps of the Bengal coast were found on Kraft when he was , 
initially arrested and he volunteered the information that these 
were the intended landing sites for German arms. As soon as the 
information reached the British authorities, they alerted the police, 
particularly in the delta region of the Ganges, and sealed off all 
the sea approaches on the eastern coast from the Noakhali- 
Chittagong side to Orissa. Harry and Sons was raided and 
searched, and the police found a clue which led them to Kaptipada 
village, where Jatin was staying with ManoranjatSengupta and 
Chittapriya Ray Chaudhuri; a unit of the Police Intelligence 
Department was dispatched to Balasore. 


Jatin’s Death 


Jatin was kept informed and was advised to leave his hiding 
place, but his insistence on taking Niren and Jatish with him 
delayed his departure by a few hours, by which time a large force 
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of police, headed by top European officers from Calcutta ‘and 
Balasore, reinforced by the army unit from Chandbali in 
Mayurbhanj State, had reached the neighbour-hood. Jatin and his 
companions walked through the forests and hills of Bay ebe any, 
and after two days reached Balasore Railway Station. 

The police had announced a reward for the capture of five 
fleeing “bandits”, so the local villagers were also in pursuit. With — 
occasional skirmishes, the revolutionaries, running through 
jungles and marshy land in torrential rain, finally took up position 
on September 9, 1915 in an improvised trench in undergrowth on 
a hillock at Chashakhand in Balasore. Chittapriya and his 
companions asked Jatin to leave and go to ps while they 
guarded the rear. 

Jatin refused to leave them, however. The cougar of 
Government forces approached them in a pincers movement. A 
gunfight ensued, lasting seventy- -five minutes, between the five. 
revolutionariés armed with Mauser pistols and a large number of 
police and army armed with modern rifles. 

It ended with an unrecorded number of casualties on the 
Government side; on the revolutionary side, Chittapriya Ray 
Chaudhuri died, Jatin and Jatish were seriously wounded, and 
Manoranjan Sengupta and Niren were captured after their 
ammunition ran out. Bagha Jatin died, killed by police bullets, in < 
Balasore hospital on 10th September 1915. 


Siam Burma Plan 


In the meantime the Thai Police high command, which was 
largely British, discovered the plans for the Burmese insurrection, 
and Indian police infiltrated the plot through an Indian secret 
agent who was revealed the details by the Austrian charge d'affaires. 
Thailand, although officially neutral, was allied closely with 
Britain and British India. 

On July 21, the newly arrived British Minister Herbert Dering 
presented Foreign Minister Prince Devawongse with the request 
for arrest and extradition of Ghadarites identified by the Indian 
agent, ultimately resulting in the arrest of leading Ghadarites in 
August. Only a single raid into Burma was launched by six 
Ghadarites, who were captured and later hanged. 
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KAKORI CONSPIRACY 


The first major blow was struck by the valiant revolutionaries 
on 9th August 1925 when the government treasuty was looted 
from a running train on Saharanpur-Lucknow route near Kakori 
railway station and the criminal case registered came to be known 
as Kakori Train Robbery, also glorified as the Kakori Conspiracy 
Case. It was a well-planned operation in which Ram Prasad Bismil, 
Ashfaquallah, Rajan Lahiri, Sachindra Bakshi, Chandra Shekhar’ 
Azad, Mukund Lai, Murari Lai, Kundan Lai, Banwari Lai, 
Manmathnath, Keshab Chakravarthy, Thakur Roshan Singh and_ . 
a few other revolutionaries participated. 

The chivalrous escapade with death and destiny has been 
brilliantly narrated by Manmathnath Gupta in his book They Lived 
Dangerously. They broke open the strong steel box with hammer 
blows and took possession of the entire cash. The adventure 
invigorated the revolutionaries. After a long hunt, it was on 26th 
September 1925 that large-scale arrests were made and houses 
were searched. Almost all the important revolutionaries wanted 
in Kakori case were arrested from different places and on different 
dates. 

The case started in the court of Syed Ainuddin, special 
magistrate on 4th January 1926, against twenty-five people. The 
case was withdrawn against two and another two had become 
approvers. The remaining were sent up for trial before the special 
sessions judge Lucknow, Mr. Hamilton. Ashfaqullah and 
Sachindra Nath Bakshi were arrested later and were challenged 
in a supplementary case. The judgement of the Kakori train 
robbery was announced on 6th April 1927 with the courtroom 
resounding with Maulana Hasrat Mohani‘s ghazal: 

Sarfaroshi ki tamanna aaj hamaray dil me hai, Dekhna hai 
zor kitna bazuay qatil mein hai 

Loudly recited by Bismil and his companions, it filled the 
whole atmosphere. The war cry of the Indian nationalism “Vande 
Mataram” reverberated in the whole court complex. Ram Prasad 
Bismil, Roshan Singh, Ashfaqullah and Rajendera Nath Lahiri 
were sentenced to death. Sachindra Nath Bakshi, Sachindra Nath 
Sanyal, Govinda Charan Kar, Jogesh Chandra Chatterji and 
Mukund Lai were sentenced to transportation for life. Raj Kumar 
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Sinha, Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya, Vishnu Saran Dublis and 
Ram Kishan Khatri were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 
ten years. Manmathnath Gupta was sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for fourteen years and five others were sentenced 
to term imprisonments. Ram Prasad Bismil in Gorakhpur jail, 
Ashfaquallah in Faizabad, Thakur Roshan Singh in Allahabad 
district jail kissed the gallows on 19th December 1927, while 
Rajendranath Lahiri got a martyr’s death in Gonda jail on 17th 
December 1927. The other patriots convicted and sentenced for 
the Kakori Train Robbery were sent to different jails. Dublis was 
deported to the Andamans to undergo his sentence. 


JUGANTAR PATRIKA 


“Jugantar Patrika” was a Bengali revolutionary newspaper 
founded in 1906 in Calcutta by Barindra Kumar Ghosh, Abhinash 
Bhattacharya and Bhupendranath Dutt. A political weekly, it was 
founded in March 1906 and served as the propaganda organ for 
the nascent revolutionary organization Anushilan Samiti that was 
taking shape in Bengal at the time. The journal derived its name 
Jugantar Lit: New Era from a political novel of the same name by 
renowned Bengali author Shivnath Shastri. The journal went on 
to lend its name to the Western Bengal wing of the Anushilan 
Samiti, which came to be known as the Jugantar group. 

The journal expounded and justified revolutionary violence 
against the British Raj as a political tool for independence, and 
denounced the right and legitimacy of the British rule in India. It 
was also critical of the Indian National Congress and its modeate 
methods which was viewed as aiding the Raj. Its target audience 
was the young, literate and politically motivated youth of Bengal, 
and was priced at one paisa. The paper rapidly acquired a broad 
popularity, at one time having a readership of 20,000. 

Bhupendranath Dutt served as the editor of the newspaper 
till his arrest in 1907, although it also published articles from a 
number of noted Bengali revolutionaries including Barindra 
Kumar Ghosh and Aurobindo Ghosh. It faced prosecution a 
number oftimes by the British Indian government for publishing 
_ seditious articles. Bhupendranath Dutt was arrested in 1907 for 
publication of articles “inciting violence against the Government 
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of India”, for which he was sentenced to a year’s rigorous 
imprisonment.The paper was ultimately forced to shut down in 
1908, amidst financial ruins following the prosecutions, and after 
the passage of The Newspapers Incitement to offences act in June 
1908 which made its position vulnerable. 


IMPACT OF THE HINDU-GERMAN CONSPIRACY 


The Hindu-German Conspiracy failed to engage popular 
support within India. However, it had a significant impact on 
Britain’s policies both in the empire, as well as on her international 
relations. The outlines and plans for the nascent ideas of the 
conspiracy were noted and began to be tracked by the British 
intelligence as early as 1911. Alarmed at the agile organization, 
which repeatedly reformed at different parts of the country despite 
being subdued in others, the chief of Indian Intelligence Sir Charles 
Cleveland was forced to warn that the idea and attempt at pan- 
Indian revolutions were spreading through India “like some 
hidden fire”. 

A massive, concerted and coordinated effort was required to 
subdue the movement. Attempts were made in 1914 to prevent 
the naturalization of Tarak Nath Das as an American citizen, while 
successful pressure was applied to have Har Dayal interned. The 
conspiracy had been detected early by British intelligence, and 
had been the subject of strong British pressure from 1914. World 
War I began with an unprecedented outpouring of loyalty and 
goodwill towards the United Kingdom from within the 
mainstream political leadership, contrary to initial British fears 
of an Indian revolt. 

India contributed massively to the British war effort by 
providing men and resources. About 1.3 million Indian soldiers 
and labourers served in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, while 
both the Indian government and the princes sent large supplies 
of food, money, and ammunition. However, Bengal and Punjab 
remained hotbeds of anti colonial activities. Terrorism in Bengal, 
increasingly closely linked with the unrests in Punjab, was 
significant enough to nearly paralyze the regional administration. 
Also from the beginning of the war, expatriate Indian population, 
notably from United States, Canada, and Germany, headed by the 
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Berlin Committee and the Ghadar Party, attempted to trigger 
insurrections in India on the lines of the 1857 uprising with Irish 
Republican, German and Turkish help in a massive conspiracy 
that has since come to be called the Hindu-German Conspiracy. 
This conspiracy also attempted to rally Afghanistan against British 
India. A number of failed attempts were made at mutiny, of which 
the February mutiny plan and the Singapore mutiny remains most 
notable. This movement was suppressed by means of a massive 
international counter-intelligence operation and draconian 
political acts (including the Defence of India Act, 1915) that lasted 
nearly ten years. 


POLITICAL IMPACT 


The Conspiracy, judged by the British Indian Government's 
own evaluation at the time, and those of a number of 
contemporary and modern historians, was one of the most 
important events in the Indian movement and was one of the most 
significant threats to have faced the Raj in the second decade of 
the 20th century. 


In India 


The conspiracy, especially in the scenario of the British war 
effort and the threat from the militant movement in India, was 
the major factor for the passage of the Defence of India Act of 
1915. Among the strongest proponents of the Act was Michael 
O’Dwyer, then the Lieutenant Governor of Punjab, and this was 
largely due to the Ghadarite movement. It is now judged to have 
been the principal factor guiding British political concessions as 
well as Whitehall’s India Policy during and after World War I, 
including the passage of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

It has also been suggested by a number of historians that the 
events, especially in Punjab, in 1919 owed to a large extent to the 
Ghadarite movement or what was left of it, the presence of Pratap’s 
Kabul mission in Afghanistan its overtures towards Bolshevik 
Russia, and the Raj’s perception of its potential was a key factor, 
in spurring political progression in India. In 1917, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms initiated the first rounds of political reform 
in the Indian subcontinent. At the same time, a Sedition Committee 
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chaired by Sydney Rowlatt, an English judge, was instituted in 
1918 which evaluated the Indo-German-Ghadar link and the 
militant movement in India. On the recommendations of the 
committee, the Rowlatt Act, an extension of the Defence of India 
Act of 1915, was enforced in response to the threat in Punjab and 
Bengal. 

1919 was also the time that Indian troops were returning from 
the battlefields of Europe and Mesopotamia to find India far 
removed from the ideals they fought for, and in the midst of an 
economic and political stagnation. The attempts of mutiny in 1915 
and the Lahore conspiracy trials were still in public attention. 
News of young Mohajirs who fought on behalf of the Turkish 
Caliphate and later fought in the ranks of the Red Army during 
the Russian Civil War also began reaching India at this time. The 
Russian Revolution had also cast its long shadow into India. It 
was also at this time that Gandhi, till then relatively unknown in 
the Indian political scene, begari emerging as a mass leader. 


Afghanistan 


Ominously, in 1919, the third Anglo-Afghan war began in 
the wake of Amir Habibullah’s assassination and institution of 
Amanullah in a system blatantly influenced by the Kabul Mission. 
In addition, in India, Gandhi's call for protest against the Rowlatt 
Act achieved an unprecedented response of furious unrest and 
protests. The situation especially in Punjab was deteriorating 
rapidly, with disruptions of rail, telegraph and communication 
system. The movement was at its peak before the end of the first 
week of April, with some recording that “Practically the whole of 
Lahore was on the streets, the immense crowd that passed through 
Anarkali was estimated to be around 20,000.” 

In Amritsar, over 5,000 people gathered at Jallianwala Bagh. 
This situation deteriorated perceptibly over the next few days. 
Michael O’Dwyer is said to have been of firm belief that these 
were the early and ill-concealed signs of a conspiracy of a 
coordinated uprising around May, on the lines of the 1857 revolt, 
at a time when the British troops would have withdrawn to the 
hills for the summer. The Amritsar massacre, as well as responses 
preceding and succeeding it, contrary to being an isolated incident, 
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was the end result of a concerted plan of response from the Punjab 
administration to suppress such a conspiracy succeeding. James 
Houssemayne Du Boulay is said to have ascribed a direct 
relationship between the fear of a Ghadarite uprising in the midst 
of an increasingly tensed situation in Punjab, and the British 
response that ended in the massacre. Lastly, the British efforts to 
downplay and disguise the nature and impact of the revolutionary 
movement at this time also resulted in a policy designed to 
strengthen the moderatist movement in India, which ultimately 
saw Gandhi's rise in the Indian movement. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The conspiracy influenced a number of aspects of Great 
Britain’s international relations, most of all the Anglo-American 
relations during the war, as well as, to some extent, the Anglo- 
Chinese relations. After the war, it was one of the issues that 
influenced Anglo-Japanese relations. 


Anglo-US Relations 


By 1916, majority of the resources of the American 
department of the British Foreign office were related to the Indian 
seditionist movement. Before the outbreak of the war, Cecil 
Spring-Rice, the Ambassador to United States at the time of the 
war, is knawn to resisted the British Foreign Office from making 
this a diplomatic issue. | 

Spring-Rice’s dispatches cite concerns with regards to 
American tolerance of the Anarchist movements in American soil, 
the American government’s inactions despite concrete knowledge 
(in Spring-Rice’s opinion) of the conspiracies, as well as concerns 
regarding the image of Britain in American public opinion if she 
is seen to persecute oppressed people. Further, Spring-Rice was 
particularly wary of the Wilson administration’s political 
commitments, especially given that the United States Secretary 
of State William Jennings Bryan had authored eight years 
previously a pamphlet highly critical of the “British rule in India”, 
which had been classified as seditionist by the Indian and Imperial 
governments. Foilowing Bryan’s departure, the Secretary of State 
for India, the Marquess of Crewe, attempted to persuade Spring- 
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Rice to raise the issue in front of the United States government. . 
American authorities in Philippines were also more cooperative 
at this time that assured Britain of for knowledge of any plans 
against Hong Kong. Following the conclusion of the Lahore 
Conspiracy trial, and as more evidence of German complicity came 
afore, Foreign Secretary Edward Grey was forced to override 
Spring-Rice’s concerns. 

In February 1916, the concerns of the British government 
regarding the conspiracy and German complicity were officially 
presented to the American government. Too much chagrin of the 
British government, however, it was not pursued further at the 
time. The issue precipitated a more general Anglo-American 
neutrality dispute, aggravated by belligerent preventive measures 
taken by the British far-eastern fleet on the high seas that 
threatened the sovereignty of American vessels. 

The seizure of German and Turkish passengers from the 
American vessel China by the HMS Laurentic at the mouth of the 
Yangtze River and the following argument by the British 
government that the seized planned to foment armed uprising in 
India provoked outrage from the American government, followed 
by a number of incidences including the SS Henry S. incidence. 
The U.S Atlantic Fleet dispatched destroyers to the Philippines. 
The relations were strained when in May 1916, the British 
government decided to relax its aggressive policy and seek 
cooperation with the US. The China prisoners were released that 
month, but relations did not improve before November that year, 
with a number of exchanges through the rest of 1916. The issue 
_ was ultimately addressed by William G.E. Wiseman, head of 
British intelligence in the US, who passed on details of a bomb 
plot directly to the New York Police by passing diplomatic 
channels. This led to the arrest of Chandra Kanta Chuckrevarty. 

As the links between Chuckrevarty papers and the Igel papers 
became apparent, the investigations by Federal authorities 
ultimately expanded to cover the entire conspiracy, with the US 
agreeing to pass on evidence so long as Britain did not seek 
admission of liability for Breaches of Neutrality. At a time that 
diplomatic relations with Germany were deteriorating, the Foreign 
office directed the Embassy to cooperate with the investigations. 
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These ultimately resolved the Anglo-American diplomatic 
disputes just as America entered the war. 


Sino-English and Anglo-Japanese Relations 


Through 1915-16, China (along with Indonesia) formed one 
of the major bases for the conspirators, and significant efforts were 
made by the British Government to coax China into the war to 
attempt to control the German and Ghadar intrigues. This would 
also allow free purchase of arms from China for the Entente 
powers. However, Yuan’s proposals for bringing China into the 
war were against Japanese interests and gains from the war. This 
along with Japanese support for Sun Yat Sen and rebels in 
Southern China laid the foundations of deterioration of Anglo- 
Japanese relations as early as 1916. After the end of the Great War, 
Japan increasingly became a haven for radical Indian nationalists 
in exile, who were protected by patriotic Japanese societies. 
Notable among these included Rash Behari Bose, Tarak Nath Das, 
A.M. Sahay as well as others. The protections offered to these 
nationalists effectively prevented British efforts to repatriate them 
and became a major policy concern. 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE COMMITTEE 


The IIC was formally disbanded in November 1918, with 
most of its members becoming closely associated with 
Communism and the Soviet Union. Bhupendranath Dutta and 
V.N. Chatterjee arrived in Moscow in 1920. Narendranath 
Bhattacharya, under a new identity of M.N. Roy was amongst the 
first Indian communists and made a memorable speech in the 
second congress of the Communist International that rejected 
Leninist thesis and foreshadowed Maoist peasant movements. 
Chatterjee himself was in Berlin till 1932 as the general secretary 
of the League Against Imperialism and was able to convince Nehru 
to affiliate Indian National Congress with the league in 1927. He 
later fled Nazi Germany for Soviet Russia but disappeared in 1937 _ 
under Stalin’s Great Purge. 


LATER EFFORTS | 
Although the conspiracy failed during World War I and the. 
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movement suppressed at the time with a number of its key leaders 
hanged or incarcerated, a number of prominent Ghadarites also 
managed to flee India to Japan and Thailand. The concept of a 
revolutionary movement for independence also found a revival 
amongst later generation Indian leaders, most notably Subhas 
Chandra Bose who, towards the mid-1930s began calling for a 
more radical approach towards colonial domination. During 
World War II, a number of these leaders were instrumental in 
seeking Axis support to revive such a concept. 

Bose himself, from the very beginning of World War II 
actively evaluated the concept of revolutionary movement against 
the Raj, interacting with Japan and subsequently escaping to 
Germany to raise an Indian armed force, the Indische Legion, to 
fight in India against Britain. He would later return to South East 
Asia to take charge of the Indian National Army which was formed 
following the labour of exiled nationalists, efforts from within 
Japan to revive a similar concept, and the direction and leadership 
of people like Mohan Singh, Giani Pritam Singh, Rash Behari Bose. 
The most famous of these saw the formation of the Indian 
Independence League, the Indian National Army and ultimately 
the Arzi Hukumat-e-Azad Hind in South East Asia. ; 


-HINDUSTAN SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION 


Hindustan Socialist Republican Association before 1928 was 
known as the Hindustan Republican Association. It is reckoned 
as one amongst the Indian independence associations during the 
time of freedom struggle. Bhagat Singh, Yogendra Shukla and 
Chandrasekar Azad were the key functionaries of Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Association. The group is also considered one 
_ of the first socialist organizations in India. HSRA was invigorated 
by the ideologies of the Bolsheviks involvement in the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

Hindustan Socialist Republican Association was first 
launched during a meeting in Bholachang village, Brahamabaria 
subdivision, East Bengal. Praiseworthy freedom fighters like- 
Pratul Ganguly, Narendra Mohan Sen and Sachindra Nath Sanyal - 
were present at the meeting. The association was formed as an 
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outgrowth of the Anushilan Samiti. The party was established with 
the aim to organize armed revolution in order to end the colonial 
rule and establish a Federal Republic of the United States of India. 
The name Hindustan Socialist Republican Association was 
implicative after a similar revolutionary body in Ireland. During 
that period Gandhiji had declared to cancel the Non-cooperation 
movement after the Chauri Chaura incident. This decision of his 
created a lot of rancour amongst the youngsters. Some of them 
had jeopardised their careers for the movement. As HSRA was a 
revolutionary group, they attempted to loot a train. They were 
informed that the train was transferring government money. On 
9th August 1925, the revolutionists ransacked the train. 

This now famous incident is known as the Kakori train 
robbery. As a result of the Kakori train robbery case, Ashfaqullah 
Khan, Ramprasad Bismil, Roshan Singh, Rajendra Lahiri were 
hanged to death. It was an important setback for the Hindustan 
Socialist Republican Association. Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association was aiming to create a Federal Republic of the United 
States of India. But later they changed their focus towards creating 
an India based on the Socialist ideals of Lenin and Marx. Bhagat 
Singh declared this at the Ferozshah Kotla Ruins in Delhi on 
September 9th,1928. Afterwards, the association was renamed 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association, from Hindustan 
Republican Association. 

HSRA in a non-violent protest advancemen* against the 
Simon Commission at Lahore decided to support Lala Lajpat Rai. 
But in the protest procession, the police plunged into a mass lathi- 
charge and the wounds imposed on Lalaji proved life-threatening 
to him. This incident was witnessed by Bhagat Singh and he swore 
to take revenge. It was decided by Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association that the attempt would be taken against ,J.A. Scott, 
who had ordered the unlawful lathi-charge. 

Bhagat Singh, Rajguru, Chander Shekhar Azad and Jai Gopal 
were given the charge to execute the plan. It was designed that 
Jai Gopal would signal Bhagat Singh and Rajguru when J.A. Scott 
would come out of his office. At the appointed time, on 17th 
December 1928 at Lahore, a British official J.P. Saunders, the A.S.P., 
a youngman of 21 but a probationer stepped out of his office. Raj 
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Guru swooped on the British official with a pistol at Jai Gopal’s 
signal. The bullet perforated through his neck and almost killed 
him. Bhagat Singh also rushed and pounced on him and fired four 
or five shots. J.P. Saunders died on the spot. Incidentally it was a 
terrible miscalculation on the part of Jai Gopal. 

He failed to differentiate between Scott and Saunders. Chanan 
Singh—a head constable came forth to chase Bhagat Singh and 
Raj Guru, but Chandra Shekhar Azad shot Chanan down. The next 
day, Hindustan Socialist Republican Association came forward 
in public and in their proclamation said, “Inquilab Zindabad (Long 
Live Revolution). We don’t enjoy killing an individual, but this 
individual was ruthless, mean and part and parcel of an unjust 
system. It is necessary to destroy such a system. 

This man has been killed, because he was a cog in the wheel 
of British rule. This government is the worst of all governments.” 
Another significant action carried out by the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association was the Assembly Bomb Case. The 
association adjudicated to burst a blank bomb in the Central 
Assembly in Delhi, in order to express opposition against the 
tyrannical legislation and arouse public opinion. Bhagat Singh and _ 
Batukeshwar Dutt offered to carry out the bombing and get 
arrested, The ideology behind the bombing was “to make the deaf 
government hear the voices of its oppressed people”. 

Bhagat Singh also believed that “the only way to successfully 
convey his message to the public of India was to propaganda from 
Court”. He believed that since all statements were registered in 
Court and then promulgated, they could benefit support for their 
ruHgee- On April 8, 1929 when Vitthal Bhai Patel, President of 

e Central Assembly, moved up to give his ruling on failing to 
get an authority from the government that the bill would not be 
imposed retrospectively, a bomb was detonated near the empty 
treasure benches, followed by another bomb explosion. 

Panic predominated everywhere. Nobody got killed as it was 
not thought of. The hall got filled with smoke. Bhagat Singh and 
B.K. Dutt started crying out “Long Live Revolution, Down with 
Imperialism” as the smoke cleared. They also threw red leaflets 
on the floor, which began with the slogan of a French revolutionary 
“It needs a loud voice for a deaf to hear”. On April 15, 1929, police 
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raided the bomb factory of HSRA. Asa result Kishori Lal, Sukhdev 
and Jai Gopal were arrested. The Assembly Bomb Case trial was 
started following this raid. On 23rd March 1931 Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Rajguru were hanged. The great nationalist 
Baikuntha Shukla was also hanged for murdering Phanindrananth 
Ghosh who had become a government approver which later on 
led to the hanging of Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru. 
Baikuntha Shukla joined the freedom struggle at a young age and 
took active part in the “Salt Satyagraha” of 1930. 

He was also associated with revolutionary organizations like ‘ 
the Hindustan Seva Dal and Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association. Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev were executed 
in 1931, as a result of their trial in the “Lahore Conspiracy Case”. 
Their death penalty gave birth to tremendous agitation throughout - 
the country. Phanindrananth Ghosh was a key tats of the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association. 

By turning into an approver, he betrayed the cause of the 
party. Baikuntha Shukla was given the charge to execute 
Phanindrananth Ghosh as an act of ideological revenge. He 
completed it in a successful manner on 9th November 1932. Asa 
result Baikuntha Shukla was arrested and tried for murder. On 
May 14, 1934, Baikunth was convicted and hanged in Gaya Central 
Jail only at a young age of 28. Another key revolutionary of 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association, Chandrasekar Azad — 
was killed on 27th February 1931 in a gunfight with the police. 

With the death of Chandrashekar Azad and the hanging of 
its popular activists, Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev and Rajguru, the fate 
of the association was yet indecipherable. Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association was always in the forefront of 
revolutionary movements in the northern parts of India. The 
association consisted of younger generations of UP, Bihar, Punjab, 
Bengal and Maharashtra. The group possessed ideals, which were 
directly opposite to Mahatma Gandhi's Congress. 


DHAKA ANUSHILAN SAMITI 


Dhaka Anushilan Samiti was a branch of the Anushilan 
Samiti founded in the city of Dhaka in November 1905. Initially a 
group of eighty under the leadership of Pulin Behari Das, it 
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“spread like wildfire” throughout the province of East Bengal. 
More than 500 branches were opened, linked by a “close and 
detailed organization” to Pulin’s headquarters at Dhaka. It 
absorbed smaller groups in the province and soon overshadowed 
its parent organization in Calcutta. Branches of Dhaka Anushilan 
emerged in the towns of Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur, Rajnagar, 
Rajendrapur, Mohanpur, Barvali, Bakarganj and other places. 
Estimates of Dhaka Anushilan Samiti’s reach show a membership 
of between 15,000 and 20,000 members. Within another two years, 
Dhaka Anushilan would devolve its aims from the Swadeshi to 
the dedicated aim of political terrorism. The Dhaka Anushilan 
Samiti embarked on a radical programme of political terrorism. 
It broke with the Jugantar group due to differences with 
Aurobindo’s approach of slowly building a base for a revolution 
with a mass base. 

The Dhaka group saw this as slow and insufficient, and 
sought immediate action and result. It was responsible for a 
number of political assassinations, most notably the murder of 
D.C. Allen. However, it reached a temporary halt after the arrest 
and deportation of Pulin Das and the Barisal Conspiracy Case in 
1913. Dhaka Anushilan decided not to participate in the German 
plot of World War I. After the war, it continued in its violent 
movement, and some of its members went on to form the Neo- 
violence group. 


DELHI CONSPIRACY CASE 


The Delhi Conspiracy Case, also known as the Delhi-Lahore 
Conspiracy, refers to a conspiracy in 1912 to assassinate the then 
Viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge, on the occasion of transferring 
the capital of British India from Calcutta to New Delhi. Hatched 
by the Indian revolutionary underground in Bengal and Punjab 
and headed by Rashbehari Bose, the conspiracy culminated on 
the attempted assassination on 23rd December 1912 when a 
homemade bomb was thrown into the Viceroys’s Howdah when 
the ceremonial procession moved through the Chandni Chowk 
suburb of Delhi. Although wounded in the attempt, the Viceroy 
escaped with his injuries, along with Lady Hardinge, but his 
Mahout was killed in the attack. In the aftermath of the event, 
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efforts were made to destroy the Bengali and Punjabi 
revolutionary underground, which came under intense pressure 
for sometime. Rash Behari successfully evaded capture for nearly 
three years, becoming actively involved in the Ghadar conspiracy 
before it was uncovered, and fleeing to Japan in 1916. The 
investigations in the aftermath of the assassination attempt led to 
the Delhi Conspiracy trial. Although Basant Kumar Biswas was 
convicted of having thrown the bomb and executed, along with 
Amir Chand and Avadh Behari for their roles in the conspiracy, 
the true identity of the actual person who threw the bomb is not 
known to this day. 


PARIS INDIAN SOCIETY 


The Paris Indian Society was an Indian nationalist 
organization founded in 1905 at Paris under the patronage of 
Madam Bhikaji Rustom Cama, B.H. Godrej and S.R. Rana. The 
organization was opened as a branch of the Indian Home Rule 
Society founded that same year in London under the patronage 
of Shyamji Krishna Varma. 

The Paris Indian Society also saw active participation from 
Indian nationalists who at various times were associated with the 
India House during its short existence. This included Virendranath 
Chattopadhyaya, Har Dayal, M.P.T. Acharya and Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar. Other prominent Indians associated with the 
society included P.O. Mehta, H.M. Shah, P.C. Varma and a number 
of other prominent Indians in Paris at the time. The Paris Indian 
Society, under the strong leadership of Madam Cama, developed 
close links with the Socialist Party and Russian socialists in exile 
in Paris, and Cama herself attended the Socialist Congress of the 
Second International at Stuttgart in 1907, where seconded by 
Henry Hyndman, she demanded recognition of selfrule for India. 
It was at this congress that Cama famously unfurled one of the 
first Flag of India. 

Following the liquidation of the India House in the wake of 
Curson Wyllie’s assassination in 1909 by Madanlal Dhingra, the 
PIS became the refuge and hub of Indian revolutionaries who fled 
England. The Paris Indian Society at this time grew to be one of 
the most powerful Indian organizations outside India at the time, 
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and grew to initiate contacts with not only French Socialists, but 
also those in continental Europe. It sent delegates at this time to 
the International Socialist Congress in August 1910. At the time 
of V.D. Savarkar’s rearrest at Marseilles following his escape 
during deportation from England, this socialist network was 
successfully able to exert pressure on the French government to 
press for Savarkar’s extradition to France before the International 
Tribunal at Hague ruled in favour of Britain. 

In Paris, the Indian Society also held regular meetings and 
sought to train its members in skills necessary for revolution, 
which included training in firearms, learning military tactics, as 
well as organizing the publication of revolutionary literature. It 
also sent recruits other countries and, after training, some were 
sent back to India to carry on propaganda work The Paris Indian 
Society produced the Bande Mataram from 1909, and Madam 
Cama later financed the Talvar to be produced in Berlin. 


SANNYASI REBELLION 


The Sannyasi Rebellion or Sannyasi Revolt is a term used to 
describe activities of sannyasis and fakirs, or Hindu and Muslim 
ascetics respectively, in Bengal, India in the late eighteenth 
century. It is also known as the Fakir-Sannyasi Rebellion which 
took place around Murshidabad and Baikunthupur forests of 
Jalpaiguri. 

Historians have not only debated what events constitute the 
rebellion, but have also varied on the significance of the rebellion 
in Indian history. While some refer to it as an early war for India’s 
independence from foreign rule, since the right to collect tax had 
been given to the British East India Company after the Battle of 
Plassey in 1757, others categorize it as acts of violent banditry 
following the depopulation of the province, post the Bengal famine 
of 1770. | 

At least three separate events are called the Sannyasi 
Rebellion. One refers to a large body of ascetics both Hindu 
sannyasis and Muslim madaris, religious fakirs that travelled from 
North India to different parts of Bengal to visit shrines. On route 
to the shrines, it was customary for many of these holy men to 
exact a seligious tax from the headmen and zamindars 0 regional 
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landlords. In times of prosperity, the headmen and zamindars 
generally obliged. However, since the East India Company 
received the diwani or right to collect tax, many of the tax demands 
increased and the local landlords and headmen were unable to 
pay both the ascetics and the English. Crop failures, and famine, 
which killed ten million people or an estimated one-third of the 
population of Bengal compounded the problems since much of 
the arable land lay fallow. In 1771, 150 fakirs were put to death, 
apparently for no reason. 

This was one of the reasons that caused distress leading to 
violence, especially in Natore in Rangpur, now in modern 
Bangladesh. However, some modern historians argue that the 
movement never gained popular support. The other two 
movements involved a sect of Hindu ascetics, the Dasnami naga 
sannyasis who likewise visited Bengal on pilgrimage mixed with 
moneylending opportunities. To the British, both the Hindu and 
Muslim ascetics were looters to be stopped from collecting money 
that belonged to the Company and possibly from even entering 
the province.It was felt that a large body of people on the move. 
was a possible threat. 

When the Company’s. forces tried to prevent the sannyasis 
and fakirs from entering the province or from collecting their 
money in the last three decades of the eighteenth century, fierce 
clashes often ensued, with the Company’s forces not always 
victorious. Most of the clashes were recorded in the years 
following the famine but they continued, albeit with a lesser 
frequency, up until 1802. 

The reason that even with superior training and forces, the 
Company was not able to suppress sporadic clashes with 
migrating ascetics was that the control of the Company’s forces 
in the far-removed hilly and jungle covered districts like Birbhum 
and Midnapore on local events was weak. The Sannyasi rebellion 
was the first of a series of revolts and rebellions in the Western 
districts of the province including (but not restricted to) the Chuar 
Revolt of 1799 and the Santal Revolt of 1831-32. What effect the 
Sannyasi Rebellion had on rebellions that followed is debatable. 
Perhaps, the best reminder of the Rebellion is in literature, in the 
Bengali novel Anandamatih, written by India’s first modern 
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novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, from which the song Vande 
Mataram was taken and declared to be India’s National Song. 


TELANGANA REBELLION 


The Telangana Rebellion was a Communist led peasant revolt 
that took place in the former princely state of Hyderabad between 
1946 and 1951. This was led by the Communist Party of India. 
The revolt began in the Nalgonda district and quickly spread to 
the Warangal and Bidar districts. 

Peasant farmers and labourers revolted against the Nizam 
and the local feudal landlords who were loyal to the Nizam. The 
initial modest aims were to do away with the illegal and excessive 
exploitation meted out by these feudal lords in the name of bonded 
labour. The most strident demand was for the writing off of all 
debts of the peasants that were manipulated by the feudal lords. 


NIZAM’S RESISTANCE TO JOIN INDIAN UNION 


With Hyderabad’s administration failing after 1945, the 
Nizam succumbed to the pressure of the Muslim elite and started 
the Razzakar Movement, which was very violent and was also 
responsible for forcible conversions of religion. At the same time | 
the Nizam was resisting the Indian government's efforts to bring | 
the Hyderabad state into the Indian Union. The government sent 
the army in September 1948 to annex the Hyderabad state into 
Indian Union. 

The Communist party had already instigated the peasants to 
use guerrilla tactics against the Razzakars and around 3000 villages 
(about 41000-sq. kilometres) had come under peasant-rule. The 
landlords were either killed or driven out and the land was 
redistributed. These victorious villages established communes 
reminiscent of Soviet mir (social)s to aeminister their.region. These 
community governments were integrated regionally into a central 
organization. 

The rebellion was led by the Communist Party of India under 
the banner of Andhra Mahasabha. Few among the well-known 
individuals at the forefront of the movement were great leaders, 
like Chandra Rajeswara Rao, Raavi Narayana Reddy, Arjula 
Ramana Reddy, the Urdu poet Makhdoom Mohiuddin, Sulaiman 
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Areeb, Hassan Nasir, Bhimreddy Narasimha Reddy, Mallu 
Venkata Narasimha Reddy, Mallu Swarajyam, Arutla Ramchandra 
Reddy and his wife Arutla Kamala Bai. The violent phase of the 
movement ended in 1951, when the last guerilla squads were 
subdued in the Telengana region. 


ANNEXATION OF HYDERABAD STATE 


The rebellion and the subsequent police action lead to the 
liberation of Hyderabad state from the Nizam’s rule on 17th 
September 1948 and after a temporary military administration the 
dominion was eventually merged into the Indian Union. The 
elections of 1952 led to the victory of Congress party in Hyderabad 
state. Burgula Ramakrishna Rao was first chief minister of'the 
Hyderabad state from 1952 to 1956. In 1956, Hyderabad state was 
merged with Andhra state to form the present day Andhra 
Pradesh state. 
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Gandhian Mass Movements 


SATYAGRAHA 


Satyagraha is an Indian concept and movement. It is a 
technique initiated by Gandhi who laid down the code of conduct 
for the satyagraha movement in 1930. The important precepts of © 
satyagraha are, harbouring no anger against the opponent, not 
assaulting back, not following orders, refraining from insults, 
protecting opponents from insult, not resisting arrest, refusal to 
surrender property, behaving well as a prisoner, obeying orders 
of satyagraha leaders, and not expecting guarantees for 
maintenance of dependents. 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF SATYAGRAHA 


e “Sat”.—which implies openness, honesty, and fairness: 
- Each person’s opinions and beliefs represent part 
of the truth 
- inorder to see more of the truth we must share our 
truths cooperatively 
- This implies a desire to communicate and a 
determination to do so, which in turn requires 
developing and refining relevant skills of 
communication 
- Commitment to seeing as much of the truth as 
possible means that we can not afford to categorize 
. ourselves or others | 
e “Ahimsa” —refusal to inflict injury on others: 
- Ahimsa is dictated by our commitment to 
communication and to sharing of our pieces of the 
truth. Violence shuts off channels. of communication 
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— The concept of ahimsa appears in most major 


religions, which suggests that while it may not be 
practiced by most people, it is respected as an ideal 


- Ahimsa is an expression of our concern that our 


own and other’s humanity be manifested and 
respected 


— We must learn to genuinely love our opponents in 


order to practice ahimsa 
“Tapasya” — willingness for self-sacrifice: 

- A satyagrahi must be willing to shoulder any 
sacrifice which is occasioned by the struggle which 
they have initiated, rather than pushing such 
sacrifice or suffering onto their opponent, lest the 
opponent become alienated and access to their 
portion of the truth become lost 


— The satyagrahi must always provide a ine are 


“way out” for the opponents. The goal is to discover 
a wider vista of truth and justice, not to achieve 
victory over the opponent 


GANDHI’S PRINCIPLES OF SATYAGRAHA 


This is my best attempt to distil Gandhi’s principles of 
Satyagraha. 
We have commented on each, based on theory of satyagraha: 


Love Your Enemy: I do not believe you need to love your 
enemy for satyagraha.to succeed. However, you do 
need to act kindly and courteously towards your 
opponent, and you probably need to care about your 
opponent. Also, love would be a great way of naturally 
implementing the techniques of satyagraha. So loving 
your enemy is a good technique. Lacking that, you 
should try to understand your opponent well enough 
that you can be sympathatic to your opponent. 

Always be Truthful: The truth should be one of your 
strongest weapons. So if people find out you have not 
been truthful, your satyagraha is lost. You will not be 
believed. You will not be trusted. You will not win the 
hearts of your opponent or the spectators. And you 
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cannot pretend to be working for an overarching goal 
of truth and morality. Even if your duplicity is never 
exposed, you will lose your own heart. For the same 
reasons, you should always be moral. 

e Never use Violence: By a strict criterion of violence, this 
is not true. In Vietnam, the monks burned themselves 
to death. This is violence on one’s self. Gandhi made 
the British people feel badly about themselves. Does 
that count as violence? Of course, gratuitous violence 
and unnecessary harm to the opponent are completely 
inappropriate. They undermine the basic principles of 
satyagraha. You win the hearts of spectators when you 
suffer and your opponent does not. 

e Try to Win Your Enemy over to Your Side: This should be 
common to any battle. But you don’t just argue your 
point of view, you also act virtuously, so as to make 

your opponent sympathetic to your efforts. 

e Don’t be Angry; Suffer the Anger of Your Opponent: Anger 
leads to the desire to hurt your opponent, which is 
against the goals of winning hearts. So you don’t want 
to respond to your opponents anger with your own 
anger. Actually suffering the anger of your opponent 
draws attention to your cause, shows the strength of 
your commitment, builds sympathy from the spectators, 
and weakens your opponent'’s heart. 

e Wean Your Opponents from Error with Patience and 
Sympathy: You do not put your opponents in a position 
where they have to defend their wrong view. That 
would be like saying you want to avoid a battle and 
then not giving your enemy a chance to retreat. 

e Establish the Truth, not by Infliction of Suffering on Your 
Opponent, but by Your Own Suffering: Making your 
opponent suffer causes destruction, not awareness of 
the truth. Your own suffering signals your commitment 
to what you think is right, and it makes people think 
about what is right. 

© It Appears to Work Slowly: In reality, there is no force in 
the world that is so direct or so swift in working. The 
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10 years between Rosa Parks and the Voting Rights Act 
probably went slowly for Martin Luther King. 
However, 10 years now seems remarkably quick. 


A THEORY OF SATYAGRAHA 


In satyagraha, you are fighting for hearts—the heart of your 
opponent, the heart of the spectators, and your ofwn heart. To 
accomplish that, you act kindly to your opponents; act virtuously, 
which is to say, in a way that everyone would like; and as much 
as possible, conceptualize the battle as you and your opponent 
working towards the same goal. Your excuse for fighting with 
your opponents is a higher goal of truth or morality. 


Fighting for Hearts, Not Destruetion 


In traditiénal warfare, the goal is destroying your enemy. We 
tried to destroy Hitler. To do that, we tried to destroy Germany. 
Ho Chi Minh could not hope to destroy the US, because we were 
too big, but he wanted us to leave Vietnam. In other words, he 
wanted our functional nonexistance. He was not tryifig to win our 
hearts; we did not stay and work with him and build a better 
Vietnam. In Gandhi's satyagraha, the goal is to win hearts. Gandhi 
wrote: “The essence of non-violent technique is that it seeks to 
liquidate antagonisms but not the antagonists themselves.” And: 
“It does not aim at destroying the tyrant...it therefore seeks to 
convert the tyrant.” For example, the administrator in South Africa 
told Gandhi that he would not win. Gandhi replied that he would 
win, and when he did, the administrator would be one of his 
biggest supporters. Gandhi was right. 


More Hearts 


If you are going to destroy your “enemy”, you don’t have to 
worry about winning your enemy’s heart. However, if you will 
have any interaction with your opponent when you are done, you 
want, if possible, for your former opponent to think well of you 
and to have a good working relationship. Many times you are also 
fighting for the hearts of the spectators. Gandhi’s most important 
audience was the British people. When they decided they did not 
want to rule India as a colony, Gandhi's battle was won. So maybe 
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they weren’t true spectators. But even when spectators are 
powerless, they matters. You care about their opinion, and your 
enemy probably cares about their opinion. Spectators are 
especially important when they can join the battle—for you or 
against you. Finally, you are fighting for your own heart. “As I 
relate in my story about my little internet satyagraha, I won 
because my opponents gave up the fight. I think I had more 
stamina simply because satyagraha gave me more heart. Even if 
you were fighting against an opponent you will never see again, 
with no spectators, your heart always matters.” 


Being Good 


Suppose then that you are interested in winning hearts. How 
do you do that? The first step is to behave in a way that people 
like and respect. In other words, you have to be good, and that 
involves being kind/and caring about others. It also means being 
truthful and honest. 


Being Kind, Avoiding Harm 


7 


You do not make friends by hurting people. Therefore, the 
second prong in your attack to win hearts is to avoid hurting your 
opponent. Note of course that the traditional method of fighting 
is to try to hurt and destroy your opponent. So satyagraha shares 
with the traditional method the goal of winning, but because the 
goal is winning hearts, not destroying the opponent, it is the exact 
opposite in actual strategies. When you are angry, you want to 
hurt people. 

So anger is an obstruction to satyagraha. Ideally, you would 
love your enemies. In practice, I think it is enough to treat them 
kindly and courteously, avoid gratuitous harm to them, and be 
able to sympathize with them and recognize their strengths. 

“However, you can be unkind. In fact, you essentially must 
be unkind to win your battle—at a superficial level at least, the 
kindest thing is not to fight. Consider the Buddhist monks during 
_the Vietnam war who burned themselves to death in protest of 
the Viet Nam government. Perhaps they thought they were not 
harming me. And indeed, compared to the typical suicide bomber, 
or the 9/11 attackers, they were being nonviolent. However, I was 
still harmed. I did not like reading about them. Because I was an 
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American, I was also faintly responsible, which I did not like. 
Similarly, Martin Luther King admitted that he was creating 
“tension”. Your “excuse” for being unkind is that you are fighting 
for truth and morality. 

It is well-accepted that it is okay to be unkind in defence of 
these goals. In fact, at a higher level, you can argue that you are 
being kind to your opponents by bringing them to this higher level 
of truth and morality. This is true, perhaps all the time, perhaps 
most of the time. It is also a great excuse for being superficially 
unkind. 

But, in the cause of fighting for truth and morality, you 
minimize harm to your opponents, and you do not gratuitously 
harm your opponent. The monks certainly minimized the harm 
to others. Their harm was not gratuitous — it was the only way 
they felt they could publicize their plight. They were not trying 
to destroy me, they were just showing how important this was to 
them. 


Reconceptualizing your “Battle” 
as Working Together 


Psychological research suggests that if you are ona team, and 
your team is constantly competing against another team, you will 
like the members of your team and dislike the members of the | 
other team. In other words, working together breeds friendship, 
and competition breeds antagonism. This is a very powerful factor 
influencing whether or not you like someone, perhaps the most 
important factor. What are the implications for satyagraha? You 
are fighting with someone. That is not a good strategy for winning 
their heart. 

This is for the most part unavoidable, and you have already 
decided that giving up the battle is not the right thing to do. But 
you can try to minimize the influence of competing and fighting. 
The technique is simple to reconceptualize the “battle”. It is not 
you versus them. Instead, it is both of you working together, to 
find truth or morality. You assume that your opponent also wants 
truth and morality. So you are both on the same side, fighting for 
the same goal. You just happen to have different opinions about 
what truth is, or what is moral. For example, Martin Luther King 
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said the battle was against the forces of evil and not individuals. 
. Of course, you think the mistake is being made by your 
opponent—your opponent happens to be engaged in wrong 
thinking, as we all do at one time or another. But if you fight 
enough battles, you will sooner or later find a battle where the 
mistake was yours. And when you do, you will find it much easier 
to lose the battle graciously if you were working with your 
opponent to discover the truth. 

For example, suppose you are arguing with someone. You 
could think of it as an opportunity to go one-up on your opponent, 
if you can just win the argument. Or you could think of it as a 
_ mutual search for truth. To the extent you do that, you will be 
_ kinder to your opponent and you will fight with truth, not harm. 
To the extent you can get your opponent to think that way, there 
will be less tendency for your opponent to dislike you. You have 
to explicitly say this— your opponent will naturally see the battle 
as a battle between you two, and your opponent will naturally 
think you are battling against him/her. But you have to back it up 
with action—you have to fight with truth, not harm. 

With respect to the hearts of the spectators, and your own 
heart, it absolutely essentialy that you and they see this as a battle 
for truth or morality. If it is just two people fighting to see who 
can win the prize, or get their own way, there is no reason for the 
spectators to have sympathy for you—and you will not have the 
extra zeal and stamina you have when you are fighting for what 
is right. . 


Winning with Truth 


Suppose you ridicule your opponent. Ridicule tends to be 
an effective method of lowering someone’s status and respect, and 
lowing their status and respect makes them less effective in 
persuading others. So ridicule is an effective method of winning 
an argument. 

The point for now, however, is that ridicule works whether 
you are right or wrong. If you use truth to try to win an argument, 
you still might win even if you are wrong. But as a general 
tendency, truth favours the person who is right. In other words, 
if you are wrong, truth will not be a very friendly ally for you. Of 
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course, you are fighting because you think you are right, and 
sometimes you can be fairly certain you are right. So you fight 
with truth because you are sure it is on your side. 

And if ever you found out you were wrong—you were 
fighting for the higher truth, you used appropriate methods to 
get to the higher truth, and even though your side did not prevail, 
you were both the winners, same as if your side had prevailed. 
So why do you fight with truth? 

First, it is perceived as being good and virtuous, by your 
opponents, the spectators, and yourself. Second, you are 
reconceptualizing the battle and a search for some higher truth or 
morality. You fight with truth because that is the method people 
use when they are searching for the truth. 


Laws and Rules 


There is a third method of fighting — following laws and 
rules. In a sport, it is almost always acceptable to fight with the 
rules. For example, you can score a touchdown with a forward 
pass. In society, you can complain to the FDA about a company 
and the FDA might tell the company to stop making their product. 
This is not a particularly admirable way of fighting, and it will 
not naturally draw the sympathy of the spectators, the friendship 
of your opponents, or increase your zeal. However, neither should 
it draw their anger or sap your zeal. It is neutral. But of course, if 
you could win with laws and rules, you would not use satyagraha. 

And we are not sure that satyagraha would be appropriate if 
laws and rules were sufficient to win. But if you were fighting 
with laws and rules, you would still want to follow the basic 
principles of satyagraha, including doing no unnecessary harm 
to your opponents and reconceptualizing the fight as working 
towards a common higher goal. | 


Reprise 


We have presented three fronts for trying to win hearts: 
behaving virtuously, being kind and avoiding harm to your 
opponents, and reconceptualizing the fight as working together. 
In practice, of course, the way you accomplish these three goals 
are highly overlapping. That is probably why Gandhi and King 
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were able to execute all three. For example, if you could love your 
opponent, all three could follow. But there is more too it. As we 
discuss these principles, we have taken a very utilitarian 
perspec*ive. Put baldly, you should be truthful because that will 
help you win; you should be kind because that will help you win. 
However, if you are perceived as just being utilitarian, that 
undercuts much of what you want to accomplish. 

For example, while truth and kindness are admirable, they 
are not as admirable if they are done just for the sake of winning. 
So, you are more likely to succeed if you actually do love your 
opponents. You are more likely to succeed if you do love the truth. 
And we suspect that to the extent you are just being utilitarian, 
you should admit that. 


ROWLATT ACT OF 1919 


In the year 1919, the British Government passed a new rule 
called Rowlatt Act, under which the Government had the 
authority and power to arrest people and keep them in prisons 
without any trial if they are suspected with the charge of terrorism. 
The government also earned the power to refrain the newspapers 
from reporting and printing news. The Act was ill famed as “Black 
Act” by the people and Indians revolt in protest against the 
Rowlatt Act. The positive aspect of reform by British Government 
was subjected to severe sabotage by the Rowlatt act of 1919.The 
act was named after the recommendations made in the previous 
year to the Imperial Legislative Council by the Rowlatt 
Commission. The Rowlatt Commission was appointed to 
investigate the “seditious conspiracy” of the Indian people. 

‘The Law passed empowered the Viceroy Government with 
extraordinary power to stop all violations by silencing the press, 
confining political activists without trial and arresting any 
individual suspected of sedition and treachery and arresting 
individuals without any warrant. A nationwide protest was raised 
by calling a Hartal. Mahatma Gandhi was extremely agitated by 
enactment of Rowlatt Act. He was extremely critical about the act 
an@ argued that everyone cannot be punished for isolated political 
crime. The Act resulted in extensive outrage of political leaders 
as well as the common public and Government adapted more 
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repressive measures to dominate the Native people. Gandhi and 
other leaders of national Congress found it futile to take the 
measure of constitutional opposition and thereby called a “hartal” 
where Indians suspended all the business and fasted to show their 
hatred for the British legislation. However, the success of the 
Hartal in Delhi was dominated as the tension raise high and 
resulted in riot in Punjab and other provinces. Gandhi found that 
Indians were not ready yet for the protest in the path of “Ahimsa”, 
which was integral part of satyagraha and the Hartal was 
suspended. The agitation reached the pinnacle in Amritsar of 
Punjab. The Rowlatt Act was effective from 10th March 1919. In 
Punjab the protest movement was vast and strong. On 10th April, 
two renowned leaders of the Congress, Dr. Satya Pal and Dr. 
Saifuddin Kithlew were arrested and were taken to unknown 
place. 

A public meeting was held on 13th April at Jallianwala Bagh 
in a small park enclosed by buildings on all sides to protest against 
the arrest. The meeting was absolutely peaceful and was also 
attended by women and children. Brigadier-General Reginald 
Dyer with his British troops entered the park, closed the entrance 
of the park and commanded his army to fire on the gathered 
people without any warning. The firing lasted for ten minutes and 
sixteen hundred rounds, killing about thousand people and more 
than two thousand people were left wounded and unattended. 
This massacre of Jalillanwala bagh was the worst incidence of 
British rule and people lost their trust on British Government. 


NON-COOPERATION MOVEMENT 


Mahatma Gandhi initiated Non-Cooperation Movement. To 
advance the Indian nationalist cause, the Indian national congress 
under the leadership of Gandhi decided in 1920 to follow a policy 
of passive resistance to British rule. The Rowlatt Act, the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre and martial law in Punjab had belied 
the generous wartime promises of the British. The Montage 
Chelmsford report with its ill-considered scheme of diarchy 
satisfied few. Gandhi, so far believing in the justice and fair play 
of the government, now felt that Non-Cooperation with the 
government must be started. At the same time, the harsh terms of 
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the Treaty of Sevres between the Allies and Turkey was resented 
by the Muslims in India. The Muslims started the Khilafat 
movement and Gandhi decided to identify himself with them. 
Gandhi's “skilful top level political game” secured in winning over 
the Muslim support in the coming Non-Cooperation Movement 
in India. The movement was launched formally on 1st August 
1920, after the expiry of the notice that Gandhi had given to the 
Viceroy in his letter of 22nd June, in which he had asserted the 
right recognized “from time immemorial of the subject to refuse 
to assist a ruler who misrules”. At the Calcutta Session the 
programme of the movement was clearly stated. It involved the 
surrender of the titles and offices and resignation from nominated 
posts in the local bodies. The Non-Cooperators were not to attend 
Government duties, Durbars and other functions and they were 
to withdraw their children from schools and colleges and establish 
national schools and colleges. 

They were to boycott the British courts and establish private 
arbitration courts; they were to use Swadeshi cloth. Truth and non- 
violence were to be strictly observed by Non-Cooperators. The 
Calcutta decision was endorsed at the Nagpur Session of the 
Congress. There the betterment of party organization was 
emphasized. Congress membership was thrown open to all adult 
men and women on payment of 4 annas as subscription. The 
adoption of the Non-Cooperation resolution by the Congress gave 
it a new energy and from January 1921, it began to register 
considerable success all over India. Gandhi along with Ali Brothers 
undertook a nation-wide tour during which he addressed 
hundreds of meetings. In the first month, 9,000 students left 
schools and colleges and joined more than 800 national institutions 
that had sprung up all over the country. 

The educational boycott was particularly successful in Bengal 
under the leadership of Chittaranjan Das and Subhas Chandra 
Bose. Punjab, too, responded to the educational boycott and Lala 
Lajpat Rai played the leading role. Other areas that were active 
were Bombay, UP, Bihar, Orissa and Assam; Madras remained 
lukewarm. The boycott of law courts by lawyers was not as 
successful as the educational boycott. Many leading lawyers, like, 
C.R. Das, Motilal Nehru, M.R. Jayakar, S. Kitchlew, V. Patel. Asaf 
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Ali Khan and others gave up lucrative practices, and their sacrifice 
became a source of inspiration for many. In number again, Bengal 
led followed by Andhra, UP, Karnataka and Punjab. But perhaps, 
the most successful item of the programme was the boycott of 
foreign cloth. The value of imports of foreign cloth fell from Rs. 
102 crore in 1920-21 to Rs. 57 crore in 1921-22. In July 1921, anew 
challenge was thrown to the government. Mohammad Ali along 
with other leaders was arrested for holding the view that it was 
“religiously unlawful for the Muslims to continue in the British 
army”. 

Gandhi as well as the Congress supported Mohammad Ali 
and issued a manifesto. The next dramatic event was the visit of 
the Prince of Wales that began on 17th November 1921. The day 
the Prince landed in Bombay was observed as a day of hartal all 
over India. He was greeted with empty streets and downed 
shutters wherever he went. Emboldened by their successful 
defiance of the government, Non-Cooperators became more and 
more aggressive. The Congress volunteer corps emerged as a 
powerful parallel police, and the sight of its members marching 
in formation and dressed in uniform was hardly one that warmed 
the government heart. 

The Congress had already granted permission to the 
Provincial Congress Committees to sanction mass civil 
disobedience including the non-payment of taxes wherever they 
thought that the people were ready. The Non-Cooperation 
Movement had other indirect effects as well. In UP it became 
difficult to distinguish between a Non-Cooperation meeting and 
a peasant meeting. In Malabar in Kerala it helped to rouse Muslim 
tenants against their landlords. In Assam, labourers on tea 
plantations went on strike. In Punjab, the Akali movement was a 
part of the general movement of Non-Cooperation. As the Non- 
Cooperation Movement continued it became clear that the women 
of Bengal were willing to play an active role in the protest 
movement. The women nationalists here organized themselves 
under the Mahila Karma Samaj or the Ladies Organization Board 
of the Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee. Women of the Samaj 
organized meetings and propagated the spirit of Non- 
Cooperation. Women volunteers were enlisted. Basanti Devi and 
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Urmila Devi, wife and sister respectively of C.R. Das, Nellie 
Sengupta, and wife of J.M. Sengupta, along with others like 
Mohini Devi, Labanya Prabha Chanda played a prominent role 
in this movement. Picketing of foreign wine and cloth shops and 
selling of Khaddar on the streets happened to be the main areas 
of their activities. 

The government promulgated Sections 108 and 144 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure at various centres of the agitation. 
Volunteers’ Corps was declared illegal and by December, over 
30,000 people were arrested from all over India. Among prominent 
leaders, only Gandhi remained out of jail. In mid-December there 
was an abortive attempt at negotiations, initiated by Malaviya, 
but the conditions offered were such that it meant sacrificing the 
Khilafat leaders, a course that Gandhi would hardly accept. At 
that time he had been also under considerable pressure from the 
Congress rank and file to start the phase of mass civil disobedience. 
Gandhi presented an ultimatum to the government but as the 
government did not respond he started to initiate the civil 
disobedience movement in Bardoli taluq of Surat district. 
Unfortunately at this time the tragedy of Chauri Chaura occurred 
which changed the course of the movement. A mob of 3,000 killed 
twenty-five policemen and one inspector. This was too much for 
Gandhi who stood for complete nonviolence. 

The result was that he gave order for the suspension of the 
movement at once. Thus on 12th February 1922, the Non- 
Cooperation Movement came to an end. As regards the limitations 
and achievements of the Non-Cooperation Movement, it 
apparently failed to achieve its object of securing the Khilafat and 
making good of the Punjab wrongs. The Swaraj was not attained 
in a year as promised. Still, the retreat that was ordered on 12th 
February 1922 was only a temporary one. The battle was over, 
but the war would continue. 


SIMON COMMISSION 


The Indian Statutory Commission was a group of seven 
British Members of Parliament that had been dispatched to India 
in 1927 to study constitutional reform. The Commission was 
named Simon Commission, following the name of the chairperson 
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of the Commission Sir John Simon. The Government of India Act, 
1919 had introduced the system of dyarchy to govern the provinces 
of British India. However, the Indian public demanded for revision 
of the difficult dyarchy form of government. © 

Moreover the Government of India Act, 1919 itself stated that 
a commission would be appointed after ten years to investigate 
the progress of the governance scheme and suggest new steps for 
reform. In the late 1920, the Conservative government, which was 
in power in Britain feared imminent electoral defeat at the hands 
of the Labour Party. They also feared the effects of the consequent 
transference of control of India to such an inexperienced body. 
Hence, in November of 1927, Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
appointed seven MPs to constitute the commission. The Simon 
Commission of 1919 was entrusted with the charge to look into 
. the state of Indian constitutional affairs. 

The growth of the education and the development of the © 
representative institution in British India were the significant 
responsibilities vested with the Simon Commission. The Simon 
Commission were to give report as to whether or what extent the 
principle of responsible government could be establish in India. 
The Simon commission was also asked to enquire the fact that 
how far it was desirable to establish Second Chambers of the local 
legislature. 

During the enquiry, the Simon Commission did not however 
taken into accounts the relation of the British Government with 
the Indian states and found the British Government extremely 
constitutional. The Simon Commission created extreme 
dissatisfaction throughout the whole India. This was so because 
no Indian Members were included in the Commission. 

The Simon Commission was an all-White Composition. Lords 
Birkenhead justified the exclusion of the Indians members from 
the Simon Commission. He opined that since the Commission was 
composed by the Parliament, it was necessary that the members 
of the Commission should be from the parliament. The Simon 
Commission created enough disaffection allovers the country and 
everywhere it was hailed with black flags. A general hartal was 
observed throughout the country on the day the commission 
landed in India. In such circumstance, the Central Assembly was 
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invited to form a joint Committee to cooperate with the 
commission. But however it refused to do so. As a whole, Simon 
Commission in India was a complete failure. 


JALLIANWALA BAGH MASSACRE | 


In the year of 1919 the Rowlatt bills were introduced. Gandhi 
immediately launched a satyagraha campaign against them. He 
called for an all-India hartal on a specified day, requesting the 
people to suspend business and to resort to fasting and prayer. 
The hartal was a tremendous success. Throughout the early part 
of April 1919 there were demonstrations of all strikes across the 
country. As a rule they were not violent, but occasionally- 
satyagrahis got carried away by their enthusiasm and caused 
damage and also bloodshed. Gandhi was concerned that his | 
campaign might be getting out of control. He admitted it had been 

a “Himalayan miscalculation”, and on 18th April 1918 he called 
it off and thus give it a wise decision. Meanwhile terrible things 
were happening in Punjab. 

But the country: was completely unaware of this. The 
government censors were suppressing the monstrous news. The 
Punjabi people had given a spirited response to Gandhi's call for 
nonviolent protest. Successful hartals were held in Lahore, 
Amritsar, and other places as well. There were also occasional 
incidents of violence, to which the Punjab authorities responded 
with severe repression. Two local leaders, Dr. Satyapal and Dr. 
kitchlew were deported without trial. More disturbances followed 
and the military was called in. On 12th April Brigadier General 
Dyer issued a declaration prohibiting public meetings in the town 
of Amritsar. He was an army commander. 

Many people did not hear of the declaration, and a meeting 
was arranged for the next day in an enclosed plot of ground called 
Jallianwalla Bagh. Dyer proceeded there at the appointed time. 
He found the Bagh filled with thousands of men, women and 
children. Many of whom had come to town to attend a festival, 
and had no interest in the peaceful meeting that was going on. 
Dyer stationed his troops at the place’s single entrance and, 
without warning the unarmed crowd, ordered his troops to open 
fire. For ten nightmarish minutes the sound of rifles drowned out 
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the screams of the desperate people trapped inside the Bagh. One 
thousand six hundred and fifty rounds were fired with terrible 
accuracy. No less than 400 persons were killed, 1200 wounded 
were left lying in the dust when dyer went off to continue his 
oppressions elsewhere. It was the dust when Dyer went off to 
continue his oppressions elsewhere. It was not his job to look after 
them. He later said that they might go to the hospital if they liked. 
Amritsar men were flogged in public. 
They made to crawl with belly to the ground down a street 
where an Englishwoman had been attacked. Scores were tried by 
marial law commissions and sentenced to death transportation 
~ or imprisonment. Elsewhere, machine guns and even aerial bombs 
were used indiscriminately on the civilian population. When this 
reign of terror finally was over, the Indian people appealed for 
_ justice in vain. General Dyer was eventually removed from active 
service. But he was hailed as a hero by some Europeans. This was 
adding gross insult to injury. Never again could the British people 
command moral respect in India. Rabindranath Tagore renounced 
the knighthood conferred on him by the king. Mahatma Gandhi 
declared that “Cooperation in any shape or form with this satanic 
government is sinful”. 


KHILAFAT MOVEMENT 


Started mainly as a political campaign, in the year 1919, the 
Khilafat movement was mainly launched by the Muslims in order 
to influence the British whilst protecting the Ottoman Empire after 
the devastating aftermath of the Ist Worls War. During this time 
a third great wrong was added to the Rowlett Acts and Punjab 
atrocities. This was the harsh treatment meted out to Turkey after 
its defeat till the First World War. The sultan of turkey, who was 
the ruler of the Ottoman Empire, was considered by many to be 
the caliph, i.e., khalif or successor of the prophet Muhammad. 

He was looked on as the head of the world wide Muslim 
community. His dominion, 1.e., the caliphate is actually called 
Khilafat in India. It was greatly reduced by the terms of the treaty 
ending the war. Many Turkish territories, including certain sacred 
places of Islam, were taken away from the caliph. India’s Muslims 
were outraged over this attack on the integrity of their religion. A 
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Khilafat movement started and soon gathered momentum. 
Mahatma Gandhi embraced the cause of his Muslim fellow- 
countrymen, and in November 1919 he was elected president of 
the all-India Khilafat conference. The next month he persuaded 
congress to back the khilafat movement. Gandhiji saw that the 
movement provided an opportunity for uniting Hindus and 
Muslims that might not come again for a hundred years. At this 
time three Muslim leaders had been worked during the war. The 
names can be mentioned as Shaukat Ali, his brother Muhammad 
Ali, and Maulana Abul Kalam azad. They were released from 
detention. They took charge of the Khilafat movement and 
introduced Gandhiji to the Muslim masses. A new era of Hindu 
Muslim co operation began. Cries of “Hindu-Musalman-ki jai” 
and “Hindu-Musalman ek hai” resounded through the air. As the 
year 1920 opened, it was evident that India was gearing itself up 
for an unprecedented effort. 


DANDI MARCH 


THE SALT TAX 


After proclaiming the Declaration of Independence of India 
on January 26, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi came to an impasse in his 
political career focused on freeing India from British rule. A new 
anti-government campaign was imperative for achieving the 
secularization of India for its people; it remained unclear, however, 
to Gandhi what form was most appropriate for this campaign to 
_ take. During the period that followed in which he could find “no 
light at the end of the tunnel”; it became apparent to Gandhi that 
nonviolent civil disobedience would form the basis for any 
ensuing protest. Beginning in February 1930, Gandhi's thoughts 
swayed towards the British salt tax, one of many economic 
improprieties used to generate revenue to support British rule, as 
the focal point of non-violent political protest. 

The British monopoly on the salt tax in India dictated that 
the sale or production of salt by anyone but the British government 
was a criminal offense punishable by law. More so than in more 
temperate climates, salt was invaluable to the people of India, 
many of whom were agricultural labourers and required the 
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mineral for metabolism in an environment of immense heat and 
humidity where sweating was profuse. Occurring throughout low- 
lying coastal zones of India, salt was readily accessible to labourers 
who were instead forced to pay money for a mineral which they 
could easily collect themselves for free. 

Moreover, Gandhi's choice met the important criterion of 
appealing across regional, class, and ethnic boundaries. Everyone 
needed salt, and the British taxes on it had an impact on all of 
India. Led by an “inner voice” during this period of strategical 
uncertainty, Gandhi used the British Government’s monopoly of 
the salt tax as a catalyst for a major “satyagraha” campaign. One 
of Gandhi's principal concepts, “satyagraha” goes beyond mere 
“passive resistance”; by adding the Sanskrit word “Agraha” to 
“Satya”. ; 

For him, it was crucial that satyagrah is found strength in their 
nonviolent methods: 

e Truth (Satya) implies Love, and Firmness (Agraha) 
engenders and therefore serves as a synonym for force... 
that is to say, the Force which is born of Truth and 
Love or Non-violence.... [If] we are Satyagrahis and 
offer satyagraha, beleveing ourselves to be strong... we 
grow stronger and stronger everyday. With our increase 
in strength, our stayagraha too becomes more effective, 
and we would never be casting about for an 
opportunity to give it up. 

Choosing the salt tax as an injustice to the people of India 
was considered an ingenious choice by critic Judith Brown because 
every peasant and every aristocrat understood the necessity of salt 
in everyday life. It was also a good choice because it did not 
alienate Congress moderates while simultaneously being an issue 
of enough importance to mobilize a mass following. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


At midnight on December 31, 1929, the Indian National 
Congress raised the tricolour flag of India on the banks of the Ravi 
at Lahore. The Indian National Congress, led by Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, publicly issued the Declaration of 
Independence, or Purna Swaraj, on January 26, 1930. 
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The declaration included the readiness to withhold taxes, and the 
statement: 

e We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of 
life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. 
We believe also that if any government deprives a 
people of these rights and oppresses them the people 
have a further right to alter it or abolish it. The British 
government in India has not only deprived the Indian 
people of their freedom but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe therefore, that India must sever the British 
connection and attain Purna Swaraj or complete 
independence. 

The Congress Working Committee gave Gandhi the 
responsibility for organizing the first act of civil disobedience, with 
Congress itself ready to take charge after Gandhi's expected arrest. 
Gandhi's plan was to begin civil disobedience with a satyagraha 
aimed at the British salt tax. The 1882 Salt Act gave the British a 
monopoly on the collection and manufacture of salt, limiting its 
handling to government salt depots and levying a salt tax. 
_ Violation of the Salt Act was a crimitial offense. Even though salt 
was freely available to those living on the coast, Indians were 
forced to purchase it from the colonial government. 


CHOICE OF SALT AS PROTEST FOCUS 


Initially, Gandhi's choice of the salt tax was met with 
incredulity by the Working Committee of the Congress, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Motilal Nehru were ambivalent; Sardar Patel suggested 
a land revenue boycott instead. The Statesman, a prominent 
newspaper, wrote about the choice: “It is difficult not to laugh, 
and we imagine that will be the mood of most thinking Indians.” 
The British establishment too was not disturbed by these plans of 
resistance against the salt tax. The Viceroy 1imself, Lord Irwin, 
did not take the threat of a salt protest seriously, writing to 
London, “At present the prospect of a salt campaign does not keep 
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me awake at night.” However, Gandhi had sound reasons for his 
decision. The salt tax was a deeply symbolic choice, since salt was 
used by nearly everyone in India. Being a tropical country, 
sweating necessitated greater intake of salt. An item of daily use 
could resonate more with all classes of citizens than an abstract 
demand for greater political rights. 

The Salt tax represented 8.2 per cent of the British Raj tax 
revenue, and most significantly hurt the poorest Indians the most. 
Explaining his choice, Gandhi said, “Next to air and water, salt is 
perhaps the greatest necessity of life.” In contrast to the other 
leaders, the prominent Congress statesman and future Governor- 
General of India, C. Rajagopalachari, understood Gandhi's 
viewpoint. 

In a public meeting at Tuticorin, he said: 

e Suppose, a people rise in revolt. They cannot attack the 
abstract constitution or lead an army against 
proclamations and statutes....Civil disobedience has to 
be directed against the salt tax or the land tax or some 
other particular point—not that that is our final end, 
but for the time being it is our aim, and we must shoot 
straight. 

Gandhi felt that this protest would dramatize Purna Swaraj 
in a way that was meaningful to the lowliest Indians. He also 
reasoned that it would build unity between Hindus and Muslims 
by fighting a wrong that touched them equally. After the protest 
gathered steam, the leaders realised the power of salt as a symbol. 
Nehru remarked about the unprecedented popular response, “it 
seemed as though a spring had been suddenly released”. 


MASS CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Mass civil disobedience spread throughout India as millions 
broke the salt laws by making salt or buying illegal salt. Salt was 
sold illegally all over the coast of India. A pinch of salt made by 
Gandhi himself sold for 1,600 rupees. In reaction, the British 
government incarcerated over sixty thousand people by the end 
of the month. What had begun as a Salt Satyagraha quickly grew 
into a mass satyagraha. British cloth and goods were boycotted. 
Unpopular torest laws were defied in the Maharashtra, Carnatic, 
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and Central Provinces. Gujarati peasants refused to pay tax, under 
threat of losing their crops and land. In Midnapore, Bengalis took 
part by refusing to pay the chowkidar tax. The British responded 
with more laws, including censorship of correspondence and 
declaring the Congress and its associate organizations illegal. 
None of those measures slowed the civil disobedience movement. 
In Peshawar, satyagraha was led by a Muslim Pashto disciple of 
Gandhi, Ghaffar Khan, who had trained a 50,000 member army 
of nonviolent activists called Khudai Khidmatgar. 

On April 23, 1930, Ghaffar Khan was arrested. A crowd of 
Khudai Khidmatgar gathered in Peshawar’s Kissa Khani Bazaar. 
The British ordered troops to open fire with machine guns on the 
» unarmed crowd, killing an estimated 200-250. The Pashtun 
satyagrahis acted in accord with their training in nonviolence, 
willingly facing bullets as the troops fired on them. One British 
Indian Army regiment, troops of the renowned Royal Garhwal 
Rifles, refused to fire at the crowds. 

The entire platoon was arrested and many received heavy 
penalties, including life imprisonment. While Gandhi marched 
along India’s west coast, his close associate C. Rajagopalachari, 
who would later become independent India’s first Governor- 
~ General, did a salt march in parallel on the east coast. His group 
started from Tiruchirappalli, in Madras Presidency to the coastal 
village of Vedaranyam. After making illegal salt there, he too was 
arrested by the British. The civil disobedience in 1930 marked the 
first time women became mass participants in the struggle for 
freedom. 

Thousands of women, from large cities to small villages, 
became active participants in satyagraha. Gandhi had asked that 
only men take part in the Salt March, but eventually women began 
manufacturing and selling salt throughout India. Usha Mehta, an 
early Gandhian activist, remarked that “Even our old aunts and 
great-aunts and grandmothers used to bring pitchers of salt water 
to their houses and manufacture illegal salt. And then they would 
shout at the top of their voices: ‘We have broken the salt law!’” 
The growing number of women in the fight for independence was 
a “new and serious feature” according to Lord Irwin. A 
_ government report on the involvement of women stated 
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“thousands of them emerged...from the seclusion of their 
homes...in order to join Congress demonstrations and assist in 
picketing: and their presence on these occasions made the work 
the police was required to perform particularly unpleasant.” 
There were outbreaks of violence in Calcutta, Karachi, and 
Gujarat. Unlike his suspension of satyagraha after violence broke 
out during the Non-Cooperation Movement, this time Gandhi was 
“unmoved”. Appealing for violence to end, at the same time 
Gandhi honoured those killed in Chittagong and congratulated | 
their parents “for the finished sacrifices of their sons.... A warrior’s 
death is never a matter for sorrow.” British documents show that 
the British government was shaken by satyagraha. Nonviolent 
protest left the British confused about whether or not to jail 
Gandhi. John Court Curry, a British police officer stationed in 
India, wrote in his memoirs that he felt nausea every time he dealt 
with Congress demonstrations in 1930. Curry and others in British 
government, including Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State for 
India, preferred fighting violent rather than nonviolent opponents. 


DHARASANA SATYAGRAHA AND AFTERMATH 


Gandhi himself avoided further active involvement after the 
march, though he stayed in close contact with the developments 
throughout India. He created a temporary ashram near Dandi. 
From there, he urged women followers in Bombay to picket liquor 
shops and foreign cloth. He said that “a bonfire should be made 
of foreign cloth. Schools and colleges should become empty”. For 
his next major action, Gandhi decided on a raid of the Dharasana 
Salt Works in Gujarat, 25 miles south of Dandi. . 

He wrote to Lord Irwin, again telling him of his plans. 
Around midnight of May 4, as Gandhi was sleeping on a cot ina 
mango grove, the District Magistrate of Surat drove up with two 
Indian officers and thirty heavily-armed constables. He was 
arrested under an 1827 regulation calling for the jailing of people 
engaged in unlawful activities, and held without trial near Poona. 
The Dharasana Satyagraha went ahead as planned, with Abbas 
Tyabji, a seventy-six year old retired judge, leading the march with 
Gandhi's wife Kasturba at his side. Both were arrested before 
reaching Dharasana and sentenced to three months in prison. 
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After their arrests, the march continued under the leadership 
of Sarojini Naidu, a woman poet and freedom fighter, who warned 
the satyagrahis, “You must not use any. violence under any 
circumstances. You will be beaten, but you must not resist: you 
must not even raise a hand to ward off blows.” Soldiers began 
clubbing the satyagrahis with steel tipped lathis in an incident 
that attracted international attention. 

United Press correspondent Webb Miller reported that: 

e Not one of the marchers even raised an arm to fend off 

the blows. They went down like ten-pins. From where 
I stood I heard the sickening whacks of the clubs on 
unprotected skulls. The waiting crowd of watchers 
groaned and sucked in their breaths iri sympathetic pain 
at every blow. Those struck down fell sprawling, 

- unconscious or writhing in pain with fractured skulls 

_ or broken shoulders. In two or three minutes the 
ground was quilted with bodies. Great patches of blood 
widened on their white clothes. The survivors without 
breaking ranks silently and doggedly marched on until 
struck down.... Finally the police became enraged by 
the non-resistance.... They commenced savagely kicking 
the seated men in the abdomen and testicles. The 
injured men writhed and squealed in agony, which 
seemed to inflame the fury of the police....The police 
then began dragging the sitting men by the arms or 
feet, sometimes for a hundred yards, and throwing 
them into ditches. 

Vithalbhai Patel, former Speaker of the Assembly, watched 
the beatings and remarked, “All hope of reconciling India with 
the British Empire is lost forever.” Miller’s first attempts at 
telegraphing the story to his publisher in England were censored 
by the British telegraph operators in India. Only after threatening 
to expose British censorship was his story allowed to pass. — 

The story appeared in 1,350 newspapers throughout the 
world and was read into the official record of the United States 
Senate by Senator John J. Blaine. Salt Satyagraha succeeded in 
drawing the attention of the world. Millions saw the newsreels 
showing the march. Time magazine declared Gandhi its 1930 Man 
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of the Year, comparing Gandhi's march to the sea “to defy Britain’s 
salt tax as some New Englanders once defied a British tea tax”. 
Civil disobedience continued until early 1931, when Gandhi was 
finally released from prison to hold talks with Irwin. It was the 
first time the two held talks on equal terms. The talks would lead - 
to the Second Round Table Conference at the end of 1931. 


CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING 
TO THE DANDI MARCH 


The political and social milieu of India was in turmoil 
following the formation of the Simon Commission for drawing 
up a constitution for India and the subsequent rejection of the 
Nehru Report. Gandhi requested the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, to 
mellow his stance in dealing’ with the constitutional crisis. On . 
March 2, 1930, Gandhi wrote a letter to the Viceroy wherein he 
highlighted an 11 point Charter of Demands. This included a 
considerable reduction in the Pound-Sterling-Rupee exchange 
rate, curtailing of military budget, a fifty per cent reduction in 
- land revenue, preservation of indigenous textile machinery, 
abolition of Salt Tax and releasing political prisoners. 

The British government did not react favourably to any of 
the propositions made by the Congress. The political segment of__ 
the country took no time to realise that the British government _ 
would not relent to any kind of persuasions. Anti British 
sentiments flared up as never before and the launch of a civil 
disobedience movement became inevitabl2. On February 15, the 
Congress Working committee gave the authority to Gandhi and 
his followers to initiate the civil disobedience. 

The first step in this direction was the Dandi March. Violation 
of British laws constituted an integral part of civil disobedience. 
The British salt tax law captured the attention of Gandhi and soon 
became the centre of his anti British agendas. The British salt tax 
law, the sale or manufacture of salt by any other source barring 
the British government would be adjudged as a criminal offense, 
liable for punishment by law. Salt was extremely essential for the 
people of India, particularly for its temperate climate. The low- 
lying coastal regions of the country had extensive reserves of the 
mineral that were easily available to the labourers. The new salt 
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tax law, however, impelled them to purchase the mineral that 
could be collected free of cost. In Gandhi’s words; “There is no 
article like salt, outside water, by taxing which the sate can reach 
even the starving millions, the sick, the maimed and the utterly 
helpless. The tax constitutes, therefore, the most in human poll 
tax, the ingenuity of man can devise.” 

Moreover, the issue of salt cut across class, caste, regional 
and ethnic distinctions and Gandhi could unite the entire country 
bound by a single cause. This oppressive salt tax law thus became 
the pivot around which the programme of civil disobedience was 
designed. The British salt tax law provided the apt background 
against which a massive satyagraha struggle could be launched, 
throughout the country. , 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE DANDI MARCH 


When the Viceroy turned a deaf ear to the pleas of Gandhi, a 
disheartened Mahatma said: “On bended knees I asked for bread 
and I have received stone instead.” In the letter to Lord Irwin, 
Gandhi had mentioned: “If my letter makes no appeal to your 
heart, on the eleventh day of his month I shall proceed with such 
co-workers of the Ashram as I can take, to disregard the provision 
of the Salt Laws.” 

To give effect to this promise made by Gandhi in his letter to 
Lord Irwin, on the historic day of March 12, he embarked on his 
Dandi March. Gandhi's entourage consisted of seventy nine 
members of his Sabarmati Ashram, who were well trained in the 
principles of satyagraha. As part of the preparation of this massive 
satyagraha campaign, Gandhi addressed a mass meeting on 10th 
March attended by the inmates of the Sabarmati Ashram. 

At the prayer meeting on 11th March at Sabarmati Ashram, 
Gandhi invoked the inner strength of the satyagrahis and resolved 
to continue their non violent means of passive resistance until 
swaraj could be achieved in India. Finally, on 12th March at 6.30 
a.m., Gandhi set out on his two hundred miles long journey, from 
Sabarmati Ashram to Dandi in the company of his few chosen 
followers. In this journey to Dandi, Gandhi's trail increased in size 
as thousands of inspired followers joined him in his march. On 
13th March Gandhi delivered a speech at Bareja, where he invited 
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the villagers among whom there was a considerable number of 
Christians and Muslims, to join hands in supporting the cause of 
India’s freedom. In his 14th March speech at Vasana, Gandhi asked 
the amassed audience whether they would believe him, if he made 
a prediction that a day would dawn when the British would 
apologize to the Indians. 

Gandhi addressed to the people of Dabhan on March 15. In 
this speech he appealed to the people that if they have the armour 
of inner strength, they should boycott Government jobs, endorse 
Khadi, reject foreign made goods and abandon alcohol. Armed 
with an innate commitment to the eternal spirit of truth and self 
righteousness, they should join the army of salt satyagrahis. On 
17th March Gandhi delivered a speech at Anand, wherein he 
urged the students to withdraw from their academic pursuits, until 
the salt satyagraha campaign achieved its goal. 

On 23rd March, he challenged the British government's 
capability to arrest him although he had embarked on a mission 
to disobey British laws. In the speech delivered on 25th March, 
Gandhi declared that he had decided to stay at the residence of a 
Muslim friend, from where he would undertake his satyagraha 
struggle. In his way Gandhi sought to garner the support of the 
Muslim community as well in his satyagraha campaign against 
the unjust British salt tax law. On 26th March, 28th March and 
29th March, Gandhi delivered speeches at Ankleshwar, the bank 
of River Keem and Bhatgam respectively. In Bhatgam, Gandhi 
condemned indulgence and extravagance and said that there is 
no place for these in a satyagraha campaign. 

Addressing the cloth merchants of Bombay who attended his 
speech at Sandihiyer on March 30, Gandhi said that the 
involvement of the merchant class in the satyagraha struggle 
signifies their commitment to the cause of Indian’s struggle for 
freedom. On April 5th, Gandhi addressed the associated press at 
Dandi. He appreciated the government for resorting to absolute 
non interference, while he was on his march to Dandi. With the 
blessings of God, he communicated his noble intention to initiate 
civil disobedience in the company of his followers on 6th April. 
Since the incident of Jallianwallah Bagh massacre, 6th April had 
come to symbolize a day of self abasement and purging of the 
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soul. The day, declared Gandhi would begin with fasting and 
prayer. On 6th March, Gandhi, on the Dandi beach, breached the 
British salt laws. He picked up a fistful of salt and mud and 
manufactured salt by boiling it in sea water. He urged his 
followers to violate the British Salt Tax law by manufacturing salt 
all along the sea coast. It was decided that the crusade against the 
salt tax would be carried on till April 13 that mark the National 
Week. 


THE IMPACT OF DANDI MARCH 


The immediate repercussion of the Dandi March was the 
arrest of Nehru and several other delegates of the Congress. On 
Sth May, midnight, Gandhi was arrested from Karadi. The wider 
impact of Dandi march on all sections of the society was simply 
insurmountable. The entire nation joined forces with Mahatma 
Gandhi. Salt was being made and bought illegally throughout the 
country. Gandhi's popularity reached an all time high, with several 
new followers joining the troop of his satyagrahis. 

The Dandi episode unfolded a new stage in the history of 
Indian nationalism. The large scale participation of the masses in 
India’s struggle for freedom commenced with the Dandi march. 
The event of Dandi March assumed a much wider significance as 
it not only remained a landmark incident in India’s pre 
independence history, but took a symbolic significance that 
eternally appealed to the political and social scenario of the world. 
Dandi March has come to epitomize the inherent potential of any 
form of passive civilian resistance. It affirmed the halo of Gandhi 
as the Mahatma, for he proved to the world that the victory of a 
guide is in practicing what he preaches. His ideologies of 
satyagraha and ahimsa found physical manifestation in his simple 
gesture of picking up a stick and walking a distance of ‘two 
hundred miles, as an expression of his denial and violation of 
British laws. 


QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


The ascendancy of Mahatma Gandhi in the political scenario 
of pre Independence India, bears a close relationship to the roles 
that he discharged in the three National Movements; namely the 
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Non-Cooperation Movement, the Civil Disobedience Movement 
and The Quit India Movement. All the three movements were 
structured following the celebrated political ideologies of Gandhi. 
Satyagraha or passive civilian resistance and ahimsa or non 
violence became the unique weapons of Indian National 
Movements. 

However, the Quit India Movement departed significantly 
from the preceding movements in that it lacked organization and 
widespread violence became a common feature of the movement. 
Nevertheless, the Quit India Movement occupies a special place 
in the history of Indian struggle for freedom for taking the final 
step towards India’s independence under the able leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi's inspiring statement —“We shall either 
free India or die in the attempt; we shall not live to see the 
perpetuation of our slavery” ignited the sentiments of Indians 
across the nation. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
LAUNCH OF QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


In 1939, with the outbreak of war between Germany and 
Britain, India was announced to be a party to the war for being a 
constituent component of the British Empire. Following this 
declaration, the Congress Working Committee at its meeting on 
10th October, 1939, passed a resolution condemning the aggressive 
activities of the Cermans. At the same time the resolution also 
stated that India could not associate herself with war as it was 
against Fascism. There was hardly any difference between British 
colonialism and Nazi totalitarianism. Responding to this 
declaration, the Viceroy issued a statement on October 17 wherein 
he claimed that Britain is waging a war driven by the motif to 
strengthen peace in the world. He also stated that after the war, 
the government would initiate modifications in the Act of 1935, 
in accordance to the desires of the Indians. 

Gandhi's reaction to this statement was: “the old policy of 
divide and rule is to continue. The Congress has asked for bread 
and it has got stone.” The instructions issued by High Command, 
the Congress ministers were directed to resign immediately. 
Congress ministers from eight provinces resigned following the 
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instructions. The resignation of the ministers was an occasion of 
great joy and rejoicing for leader of the Muslim League, 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah. He called the day of 22nd December, 1939 
“The Day of Deliverance”. Gandhi urged Jinnah against the 
celebration of this day, however, it was futile. 

At the Muslim League Lahore Session held in March 1940, 
Jinnah declared in his presidential address that the Muslims of 
the country wanted a separate homeland, Pakistan. In the 
meanwhile, crucial political events took place in England. 
Chamberlain was succeeded by Churchill as the Prime Minister 
and the Conservatives, who assumed power in England, did not 
have a sympathetic stance towards the claims made by the Indians. 
In order to pacify the Indians in the circumstance of worsening 
war situation, the Conservatives were forced to concede some of 
the demarids made by the Indians. On August 8, the Viceroy issued 
a statement that has come to be referred as the “August Offer”. 

However, the Congress rejected the offer followed by the 
_ Muslim League. In the context of widespread dissatisfaction that 
prevailed over the rejection of the demands made by the Congress, 
Gandhi at the meeting of the Congress Working Committee in 
Wardha revealed his plan to launch Individual Civil Disobedience. 
Once again, the weapon of satyagraha found popular acceptance 
as the best means to wage a crusade against the British. It was 
widely used as a mark of protest against the unwavering stance 
assumed by the British. Vinoba Bhave, a follower of Gandhi, was 
selected by him to initiate the movement. Anti war speeches 
ricocheted in all corners of the country, with the satyagrahis 
earnestly appealing to the people of the nation not to support the 
Government in its war endeavours. 

The consequence of this satyagrahi campaign was the arrest 
of almost fourteen thousand satyagrahis. On 3rd December 1941, 
the Viceroy ordered the acquittal of all the satyagrahis. In Europe 
the war situation became more critical with the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor and the Congress realised the necessity for 
appraising their programme. Subsequently, the movement was 
withdrawn. The Cripps’ Mission and its failure also played an 
important role in Gandhi's call for the Quit India Movement. In 
order to end the deadlock, the British government on 22nd March, 
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1942, sent Sir Stafford Cripps to talk terms with the Indian political 
parties and secure their support in Britain’s war efforts. A Draft 
Declaration of the British Government was presented, which 
included terms like establishment of Dominion, establishment of 
a Constituent Assembly and right of the Provinces to make 
separate constitutions. 

These would be, however, granted after the cessation of the 
Second World War. The Congress this Declaration only offered 
India a promise that was to be fulfilled in the future. Commenting 
on this Gandhi said: “It is a post dated cheque on a crashing bank.” 
Other factors that contributed were the threat of Japanese invasion 
of India, rule of terror in East Bengal and realization of the national 
leaders of the incapacity of the British to defend their India. 


GANDHI'S CALL FOR QUIT INDIA 


Sir Stafford Cripps left the country amidst unprecedented 
excitement. Immediately after the return of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Gandhi announced “Quit India” as the war cry for the Indians. 
To quote Gandhi, “The presence of the British in India is an © 
invitation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal removes that 
bait...” Gandhi realised that the time was ripe to take some strong 
and quick actions. He wrote a series of articles in Harijan where 
he urged the people to rise in action. He was in favour of resorting 
to direct action. In order to give effect to the Mahatma’s views, . 
the Congress Working Committee adopted the well known “Quit 
India” Resolution, on July 14th 1942 at Wardha. The All India 
Congress Committee accepted this resolution with some 
modifications, on 8th August 1942 in Bombay. | 

The very next day, on 9th August, eminent Congress leaders 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jaeaharlal Nehru and 
Abul Kalam Azad were arrested. The masses were left without 
any guidance. Gandhi's “do or die” call for the people created an 
upheaval in the country. But at the same time, Gandhi mentioned 
specifically that mass movement should be conducted following 
non violent means. The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, adopted a 
policy of harsh repression all over the country and gory instances 
of British atrocities abounded all over. This ruined the atmosphere 
of non violence in the country. Unlike the other two movements, 
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the Non-Co-operation and the Civil Disobedience Movement thet 
unleashed under the aegis of Mahatma Gandhi, the Quit India 
Movement captures the quintessence of a “spontaneous” rising 
by the people. The Quit India Movement, inaugurated at the call 
of the Mahatma, unfolded in four phases. In the first phase there 
were strikes, processions, demonstrations and processions. 

This phase lasted for a period of three to four days and 
commenced from the day of Gandhi's arrest on August 9, 1942. 
The factory and mill workers rose to the cause and displayed 
maximum vigour and enthusiasm. The government took recourse 
to repressive measures to subdue the movement. In an incident 
of open fire in Bombay, the casualties included large number of 
women and children. Raids of municipal and government 
buildings characterized the second phase of the movement. Police 
stations, post offices and railway stations were attacked and set 
ablaze. Attempts were made by the agitated mobs to capture court 
buildings. Troops fired to control mob fury. September 1942, ; 
marks the beginning of the third phase of the movement. It is said 
that during this phase of the movement, the mob threw bombs on 
the police in Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Uttar Pradesh. With 
the emergence of the movement into the fourth phase, it gained 
back its peaceful character and extended till Mahatma Gandhi was 
released from prison in May, 1944. 

Quit India movement was Gandhi's final bid to secure India’s 
independence. Although, many diverse political ideologies 
crowded the scenario of Indian National Movement at that time, 
yet it was the satyagraha adopted by Gandhi that finally had the 
most telling effect in challenging the British authorities. India was 
at the very threshold of Independence by the end of the Quit India 
Movement and Gandhi's long cherished dream was about to be 
realised. Quit India movement sealed the success for satyagraha 
as a policy of political resistance, and Gandhi's role as the chief 
moving force behind India’s Independence came to be universally 
accepted, although dark clouds of a communal fissure still lurked 
in the background. ; 


PURPOSE OF QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


Gandhi wanted to negotiate with the British government for 
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the independence of India. Gandhi made a speech and within 24 
hours the entire Congress was confined. This provoked Gandhi 
to launch the 1942 Quit India Movement. The main purpose of 
this civil disobedience movement of India was to face the British 
in the non-violent ways. 

It was during this time that Gandhi made a statement: “We 
shall either free India or die in the attempt; We shall not live to 
see the perpetuation of our slavery.” However, the British 
government declared the Quit India Movement illegal and with 
this arrested the major leaders. This triggered a series of revolts 
and marked an important phase in the history of India. 


FACTORS LEADING TO QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


The main factor which led to the launch of the Quit India 
Movement was Gandhi's protest against the return of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. On 14th July 1942, the Congress Working Committee 
adopted the “Quit India” resolution and on 8th August 1942, the 
resolution was accepted by the All India Congres$ Committee after 
scme modifications. These two dates are very significant in the 
Indian history of independence movements. _ 

Effects of Quit India Movement: 

e On 9th August leaders of the Congress like Abul Kalam 
Azad, Vallabhbhai Patel, Mahatma Gandhi and — 
Jawaharlal Nehru were arrested. 

e Gandhi’s slogan—“do or die” ignited the Indian 
sentiments and people in masses came to face the 
British with boldness. Their motto was to revolt with 
non-violence. 

e Viceroy Lord Linlithgow adopted the policy of harsh 
violence and destroyed the atmosphere of non- 
violence. 

e In the first phase of the Quit India Movement, there 
were processions, strikes and demonstrations. 

e The second phase of the movement saw raids in the 
government buildings and municipal houses. Along 
with this, post offices, railway stations and police 
stations were set on fire. 

e The third phase of Quit India Movement began in 
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September 1942. Mobs bombed police in places like 
Bombay, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

e Gradually, the movement gained back its peaceful form 
and continued till Mahatma Gandhi was released on 
May, 1944. This was the fourth phase of the movement. 


7 


India towards 
Independence and Partition 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


The feeling of nationalism had started growing in the minds 
of Indians as early as the middle of the nineteenth century but it 
grew more with the formation of the Indian national Congress in 
1885. Though the Congress started on a moderate platform but 
with the passage of time and apathetic attitude of the British 
government, the national movement began to shape well. Even 
the very moderate demands set by the Congress were not met by 
the British government. This attitude of the British government 
made people and freedom fighters more restless and attacks 
against the British Raj increased. By the first decade of the 20th 
century the Indian National Congress grew more skeptic of the 
British government. 

This was mainly due to increase of extremist tendencies 
among many Congress members. These extremists criticized the 
moderate policies of the early Congress members. This resulted 
into more attacks on the British power. The British government 
on its part continued its “damn care” attitude. To divide the 
National movement, the British even played the divide and rule 
card, which led to the rise of Muslim League. With Muslim league 
on their side the British always tried to stall all the demands of 
the Indian National Congress. Though the Congress and the 
League came together in 1916 AD but the truce was short lived. 
By the 1920s the mood of the national movement had become more 
aggressive. With Mahatma Gandhi at the helm of affairs the 
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Congress launched many movements against the British rule. The 
first of a series of national movements was the Non-Cooperation 
Movement (1920-1922 AD). It was followed by the civil 
disobedience movement, after a lull. Though the Congress was in 
the forefront of the freedom struggle but there were many other 
organizations and individuals who also played important role. 
The struggle for independence continued in the 1930s but the real 
momentum came with the Second World War. The Indian 
National Congress began to cooperate with the British government 
in their war efforts. | 

The Congress thought that after the war the British might 
leave India, but the real intentions of the British became obvious 
very soon. The Congress, under the leadership of Gandhi began 
to prepare for the “Quit India Movement” in 1942. With the pace 
of developments all over the world (after the Second World War), 
the British came to realize that it was not possible to rule India 
any more and they decided to quit. On the other hand the Muslim 
League had vowed for a separate nation, Pakistan. The league was 
concerned that a united independent India would be dominated 
by Hindus. In the winter of 1945-46 Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s 
Muslim League members won all thirty seats reserved for Muslims 
in the Central Legislative Assembly and most of the reserved 
provincial seats as well. 

In an effort to resolve deadlock between the Congress and 
the Muslim League and in order to transfer power “to a single 
Indian administration”, a three-man Cabinet Mission formed in 
1946 which drafted plans for a “three-tier federation for India”. 
The region would be divided into three groups of provinces, with 
Group A including the Hindu-populated provinces that would 
eventually comprise the majority of the independent India. Groups 
B and C were comprised of largely Muslim-populated provinces. 
Each group would be governed separately with a great degree of 
autonomy except for the handling of “foreign affairs, 
communications, defence, and only those finances required for 
such nationwide matters.” The plan, however, did not take into 
account the fate of a large Sikh population living in Punjab, part 
of the B-group of provinces. Although they did not make up more 
than two per cent of the Indian population, the Sikhs had been 
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moving for a separate Punjab of their own, and by 1946 they were 
demanding a free Sikh nation-state. As leader of the Muslim 
League, Jinnah accepted the Cabinet Mission’s proposal. However, 
when Nehru announced at his first press conference as the 
reelected president of Congress that “no constituent assembly 
could be bound by any prearranged constitutional formula”, 
Jinnah retraced his steps and the Muslim League’s Working 
Committee withdrew its consent and called upon the Muslims to 
launch direct action in mid-August 1946. This was followed by a 
frenzy of rioting between Hindus and Muslims. In the March of 
1947 Lord Mountbatten came to India and recommended a 
partition of Punjab and Bengal in the face of civil war. 

Gandhi was very opposed to the idea of partition and urged 
Mountbatten to offer Jinnah leadership of a united India instead 
of the creation of a separate Muslim state. But this arrangement 
was not acceptable to many nationalist leaders, including Nehru. 
In July Britain’s Parliament passed the Indian Independence Act. 
August 14 and 15 were set for partition of India. Thus came into 
existence two independent entities—Indian and Pakistan. 


PARTITION OF INDIA 


Partition of India was one of the historical steps taken on the 
basis of religion dividing the nation into two parts namely, Union 
of India (also known as Republic of India) and Dominion of 
Pakistan (further divided into Islamic Republic of Pakistan and 
Peoples’ Republic of Bangladesh) on 14th and 15th of August 1947. 
With the dissolution of British India the Partition of India was 
incorporated through the division of two provinces of Bengal and 
Punjab as Bengal was divided into East Pakistan and West Bengal 
and Punjab was further divided into West Punjab and East Punjab. 


ORIGIN OF PARTITION OF INDIA 


The partition of India had been the real instance of peoples’ 
demand through their representatives. The initial demand for a 
separate state was made by an eminent writer and philosopher 
Allama Iqbal who raised his voice for a separate electorate for the 
less represented group of Muslim Communities. With the passage 
of time this claim became the base of the newly emerging state of 
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Pakistan. Among other reasons division of Indian subcontinent 
was important for various reasons. One such reason had been the 
old British policy of divide and rule which came into action in 
case of division of India and Pakistan. 

Also with the communal awards the hatred rather differences 
increased on both sides which could only be pacified through 
division of state. It was further claimed that the British wanted to 
make the Muslims their allies to oppose the apparent threat of 
the Hindu educated class. In order to gain support from the 
Muslims, the British supported the All-India Muslim Conference. 

They infused the notion that the Muslims were a separate 
political entity. In addition to that the Muslims were given 
separate electorates in local government all over British India by 
1900s. With such moves the British followed a divide-and-rule 
policy in India. Hindus and Muslims were two separate identities 
which needed to be separated. All this growing anxiety only 
brought India closer to division. As a result such demand got its 
shape in the 1935 session when a formal resolution was passed 
claiming the separation. 


IMPACT OF PARTITION OF INDIA 


On 7th August Mohammad Ali Jinnah along with his old 
associations went to Karachi. The Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan met on 11th August and elected Jinnah as its President. 
Lord Mountbatten went to Karachi on 13th August and on the 
following day addressed the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. He 
attended the inauguration ceremony at Karachi. The birth of 
Pakistan was an eventful occasion in history. Officially, Pakistan 
became a Dominion on 15th August 1947, Jinnah was sworn in as 
Governor-General and Liagat Ali Khan was sworn in as the new 
Pakistan Cabinet. 

The effect of Partition was deep rooted which raised some 
major issues of the day. One such issue had been the issue of 
refugees which remained the most painful result of Partition for 
both the nations. The city of Delhi received the maximum numbers 
of refugees and overall 35,000 refugees landed up in the northern 
part of India including areas of Panipat and Kurukhshetra which 
were further used as camps for them. Huge expansion of cities 
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took place which brought new areas in every city of northern India. 
Thus, the Partition of India did not remain a historical event only 
but came out as the most painful event of passed history. It affected 
not only the physical location of people but their psychology as 
well. Ending up into brutal riots all over the country the partition 
of India is regarded the bitterest experience of modern India. 


THE PARTITION OF INDIA AND RETRIBUTIVE 
_ GENOCIDE IN THE PUNJAB, 1946-47 
LABELS 


Genocide studies suffer from several defects that compromise 
the systematic study of its origins, the dynamic processes by which 
it is produced, contained, or prevented. These defects include . 
excessive argument over labelling, a narrowed focus on 
uncovering previously unknown or little known sites of genocide, 
and forms of causal analysis that involve little more than heavy- 
handed laying of blame upon a particular or general source: the 
state, a leader, a whole people. 

The argument over labelling is the most debilitating. It is 
really a struggle for territory, for the right to make a claim of 
utmost suffering and victimhood for a people or to extend the 
claim to encompass a wider range of sufferers. It is to that extent 
a political rather than a scientific struggle—for attention to one's 
_ cause—in which historians themselves become enmeshed. The 
narrow focus on exposing to view particular sites of genocide 
previously neglected has merit and is necessary, but it often gives 
the appearance more of a prosecutor's amassing of evidence for a 
jury, in this case world opinion. 

Causal analyses that focus upon the German or Turkish state, 
Hitler or Pol Pot, the German people as a whole and their 
accomplice peoples in Eastern Europe, either narrow the gaze too 
finely or extend it too broadly. The same considerations apply to 
the arguments over the responsibilities of Roosevelt or Churchill 
for failing to prevent, to save, to destroy. Too ofteri such analyses 
provide a halo over the head of the analyst who never asks himself 
or herself what, where, how he or she would have, could have | 
behaved differently. It is certainly necessary to strive for as 
accurate a determination of responsibilities as possible in each 
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case, to distinguish among murderers, accomplices, and the 
merely silent observers or those who say they did not know. It is 
also appropriate to note the falsifications in speech and 
hypocritical acts in practice that are part of the process of 
producing violence. But there is a difference between establishing 
responsibility for a specific action or non-action-identifying it, 
delimiting it-and blaming. 

Although, of course, blame involves fixing responsibility, 
when it comes to broader social processes it does more in practice: 
it frees others from responsibility. So, with regard to the 
~ assignment of responsibility, it is the task of scholarly observers 
to be precise and careful. In contrast, the assignment of blame is 
something rather to be observed as part of the process of the 
production of violence, which takes place after the fact and, insofar 
as it blames others, justifies the non-actions of those not blamed 
and frees from responsibility individuals, organizations, groups, 
even multitudes whose degrees of responsibility are thereby 
missed. | 

This object focuses on the great massacres that occurred in 
the huge territory of the Punjab which, in the time before the 
partition of India, encompassed the present-day federal states of 
Pakistan Punjab and Indian Punjab, as well as a number of then - 
semi-autonomous princely states. As the violence extended more 
and more broadly and viciously in this site of political partition, 
the outgoing British authorities themselves struggled to define 
what was happening, what label to place upon it. Was what was 
happening simply a series of riots or massacres or a "communal 
war of secession?" 

The word genocide did not come to the minds of any 
observers at the time. Yet, there were substantial genocidal aspects 
to what finally developed. Rather than attempt to define and label 

these great killings precisely, it is more helpful to think of forms 
of collective violence as placed along a continuum of overlapping 
categories that range from riots to pogroms, massacres to | 
genocides. Not only do these categories overlap, but they 
masquerade for each other, hide behind each other. Pogroms 
planned and directed by states or political organizations are made 
to appear as spontaneous riots. So too are genocidal attacks on 
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entire populations, including men, women, and children, made 
to appear "merely" as massacres perpetrated by enraged or 
pathological killers or gangs or centrally directed forces. What 
gives the genocidal massacres in the Punjab their special character 
is that they were not ordered by a state, but they were also not 
merely or even at all spontaneous. There was organization and 
planning that has been largely ignored in the scanty literature on 
a subject of such enormous violence, but there were also local acts 
of violence carried out for a multiplicity of reasons and motives 
that were not genocidal in intent: loot, capture of property, 
abduction of women. 

Moreover, much of the larger scale violence was mutual. 
Grimshaw has captured it well in the term, "retributive genocide"- 
applied also to similar actions taking place elsewhere on the 
subcontinent at the time. In several of these respects, the Punjab 
massacres precede and anticipate contemporary forms of genocide 
and "ethnic cleansing”, retributive and otherwise, most notably 
the Hutu-Tutsi killings in Rwanda and the massacres and forced 
migrations of peoples in ex-Yugoslavia: Croatia, Bosnia and 
Kosovo. In reviewing the terms used to attach both responsibility 
and blame as these events transpired, one cannot help also but 
think of the mortal cycle of revenge and retribution in 
contemporary Israel and the occupied West Bank. 

The purpose of this object is to examine the dynamic 
processes through which the genocidal massacres in the Punjab — 
unfolded. To the extent possible, specific responsibilities have been 
noted, but the underlying argument herein is that culpability 
became universal. Most important, however, an attempt has been 
made to specify the characteristics of the political and politicized 
communal situation in the Punjab before and during the massacres 
and to derive generalizations from them that may apply elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, genocide is a process that develops, that is not 
unique, that has not yet seen its end, and whose general aspects, 
therefore, must be unveiled. 


PAKISTAN 


For India's practising politicians, both Hindu and Muslim, 
the whole context of political choice kept changing during imperial 
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rule as the British offered participation and control of patronage 
in newly-created institutions at different levels of the Raj, from 
the municipalities and district boards up through the provinces 
and ultimately to the central government itself. Each of the 
successive changes required dramatic new decisions, 
compromises, and pacts concerning which categories of people 
~ should be “represented”, and in what proportions to their actual 
percentage of the population. These British-induced changes were 
preceded or disrupted by mass movements led by the Indian 
National Congress, and especially Gandhi, as well as demands 
made by Muslim League leaders, which also required decisions, 
compromises, and pacts between spokesmen for different 
categories of the population. 

Historians of Muslim politics in north India have a list of. 
significant dates and\events that go back to 1857 or even earlier 
that represent steps ‘on the road to Pakistan, opportunities lost 
for a Hindu-Muslim settlement, and the decisive moment or 
moments when Pakistan became inevitable. The further back the 
date is placed, the more likely it is that the historian providing 
the date accepts the view that there was an underlying problem 
or fault line of Hindu-Muslim relations running throughout the 
subcontinent that required a solution, failing which the creation 
of two separate nation-states, one predominantly Muslim, one 
Hindu, was inevitable. 

The later the date is placed, the more likely it is that the 
historian rejects the latter view and argues that the differences 
between Hindus and Muslims are modern political inventions — 
either of the British rulers or the Indian politicians—and that the 
creation of Pakistan was a consequence of political, not religious, 
struggles for power that could have been compromised. In this 
view, the fateful steps towards partition were all taken between 
1937 and 1946. 

The last serious attempt in a long sequence of such attempts 
by Indian parties and British rulers to preserve the unity of India 
came in 1946 with the Cabinet Mission Plan brought to India by 
three British cabinet ministers. The failure of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan was followed by the replacement of the Governor General 
of India, Lord Wavell, by Mountbatten as the last Viceroy and 
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Governor-General of India. Although Mountbatten was sent out 
with instructions to seek to resolve the differences among the two 
main contending parties in Indian politics, Congress and the 
Muslim League, while maintaining the unity of India, he 
determined very quickly after his arrival that the latter goal was 
impossible. Mountbatten was sworn in on March 24, 1947. 

After intensive consultations with all the principal Indian 
political leaders, he decided with the agreement of all that the 
demand for Pakistan and the consequent partition of India could 
not be avoided. On June 2, 1947, Mountbatten presented a partition 
plan to the principal Indian leaders, which was accepted by all 
on June 3 and announced over All India Radio. From this point, 
the principal historical issue has become why the mass migrations 
and the horrendous and atrocious violence that accompanied it 
occurred, and who was responsible for it. The kinds of answers 
given to these questions parallel those given to the broader 
question of why Pakistan and partition came about in the first 
place. 

Those who hold the view that there was a fundamental fault 
line of Hindu-Muslim relations in Indian society and politics also 
believe that the relations were fundamentally hostile and 
antagonistic and that the violence associated with partition was, 
therefore, as inevitable as the partition itself. Others argue again 
that specific leaders, groups, and parties were responsible for not 
anticipating or not preventing or failing to control or even 
contributing behind the scenes to the slaughter that occurred. 
Mountbatten is blamed for acting too quickly by pushing up the 
date for Indian and Pakistan independence from June 1948 to 
August 15, 1947, and failing to take necessary measures to preserve 
the peace that might have been possible had he been willing to 
stay the course longer. | 

The three principal Indian leaders— Nehru, Patel, and 
Jinnah—and their subordinates are blamed for taking actions 
deliberately designed to provoke violence or, in the case of Nehru, 
that inadvertently precipitated violence. A third community — the 
Sikhs-and its leading political organization, the Akali Dal, and its 
leaders, particularly Master Tara Singh and Giani Kartar Singh, 
have come in for a very great share of the blame for the mass 
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migrations and violence that occurred in its central locus, namely, 
the Punjab. With all the political, historical, and polemical 
argument that has been waged on these issues and all the ink that 
has been spilt over it, it is a very puzzling and extremely 
regrettable matter that there has been so little significant, accurate, 
detailed reporting and accounting of precisely what happened: 
how the migrations and violence associated with partition did in 
fact happen and what were the feelings, attitudes, and 
consequences for the sufferers. 

Indeed, the time has almost passed when it is even possible 
to reconstruct adequately on the basis of oral reports of sufferers, 
eyewitness accounts, and police records what did happen and how 
it happened and what were the consequences. Fifty-four years after 


‘partition, the numbers of adult survivors and their memories are 


dying out. As for the police records, few have looked at them, 
while others have been denied access. Moreover, they are almost 
assuredly inadequate and highly falsified, for the guilt associated 
with the killings, looting, arson, and abetment of them was shared 
by many people at the time, including the police, who certainly 
filed numerous false reports to hide their misfeasance. 

Among other things that make this lack of knowledge so 
regrettable is that, for those interested in the question of mass 
displacement of peoples in the twentieth century, and its 
association with the formation of new states, the massacres and 
migrations in the Indian Punjab at the time of partition constitute 
one of the central events of the century, whose consequences have- 
been far from worked out even now. So far, the most dramatic 
consequences have been three wars between India and Pakistan — 
in 1948, 1965, and 1971—of which the last involved a further 
disintegration of the former British Empire with the creation of a 
third new state, Bangladesh. 

But there have also been internal consequences within both 
India and Pakistan that have continued to reverberate over the 
past five decades, including the 10-year insurrection in the Punjab 
on the part of Sikh militants against the Indian state in which some 
25,000 lives were lost before it was brought to an end between 
1991 and 1993; the ongoing insurrection in the Indian-held portion 
_of the former princely state of Jammu and Kashmir; and the 
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persistence in Indian politics of Hindu-Muslim violence, in the 
form of riots, anti-Muslim pogroms and massacres. Violent 
conflicts that owe their origins to the partition of India are 
recurrent also in Pakistan's major city of Karachi in the province 
of Sindh between Urdu-speaking refugees from India and their 
descendants, on the one hand, and Sindhis, Pathans, and other 
ethnic groups, on the other hand. There have been many other 
consequences that cast severe doubt upon the desirability of 
partition as a solution to politicized ethnic, religious, and 
communal differences. 


PARTITION 


In presenting the discussion of what actually happened and 
how it happened, this object will proceed from the general to the 
particular, from the national to the regional to the local to the 
individual. First to the question of the overall magnitude of the 
migrations and the casualties associated with them. It is possible 
to be more confident about the approximate size of the former 
than the latter. Most estimates of the numbers of people who 
crossed the boundaries between India and Pakistan in 1947 range 
between 10 and 12 million, which have led many commentators 
to describe the movement as the largest migration of its kind in 
world history to that point. It has proven much more difficult to 
arrive at a consensus figure on the numbers of persons who died 
as a consequence of violence that occurred during the impending 
partition, the partition itself, and after it in the misery of the 
refugee camps. . 

Estimates range from around 200,000 at the low end to a 
million and a half at the high end. A consensus figure of 500,000 
is often used, but the sources that are most likely closer to the 
truth give figures that range between 200,000 and 360,000 dead. 
The lower figures are certainly high enough to suggest the 
magnitude of the disaster when it is kept in mind that these were 
"peacetime" deaths, that is, there was no declared or even 
undeclared war between India and Pakistan in the Punjab area 
where the migrations and violence mostly occurred, though war 
was imminent further north in Kashmir. Second, it must be kept 
_in mind that the migrations and the violence were regionally 
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confined. They were not all-India phenomena, though there was ~ 
a great fear at the time that all the Muslims of India, not just those 
in the Punjab, would begin to move from every point in the 
country to Pakistan. But it is also true that the violence and 
migrations were not confined only to the Punjab. There were riots 
in many parts of northern and western India, some of which led 
to migrations, and there were major disturbances in other regions 
than the Punjab, especially in Bengal. 

There were several sites of extreme violence in 1946 and 1947 
that were of a magnitude not witnessed before in communal riots 
that had occurred previously during British rule. Because there is 
some time as well as considerable spatial separation between 
several of the major outbursts of violence, many commentators 
have seen them as a kind of phased and escalating sequence of 
revenge and retaliation. 

Moreover, they are all perceived as subsets of a broader 
communal conflict between Hindus and Muslims over the future 
of the entire subcontinent. Both these points of view are distortions 

of what happened. It is certainly the case that the partition of the 
- Indian subcontinent into two separate sovereign states rather than 
one was a consequence of a long list of both deliberate actions 
and failures to compromise on the part of the three principal 
parties who created the political present of India and Pakistan, 
namely, the British authorities, the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress, and Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim 
League. 

In the course of their deliberate actions and failures, all three 
participated to a greater or lesser extent in the creation of a 
communal discourse of Hindu-Muslim relations characterized by 
difference, antagonism, and the potentiality and actuality of 
communal violence. Moreover, all three were responsible for 
deliberate or misplaced actions that contributed to the major 
occasions of violence that did occur before and after partition. 
Further, in the last days of the British Raj, it was not only the case 
that violence occurred as a consequence of partition, but violence 
was a principal mechanism for creating the conditions for 
partition. Violence instigated by the political leaders of the country 
was itself integral to the political process that everyone knew had 
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been brought into play in the past and could always be brought _ 


into play when bargaining and compromise failed. It was also used 
before elections and influenced their results by contributing to 
the formation of communal identities and the consequent 
consolidation of the votes of Hindus and Muslims behind 
opposing political parties. For example, serious rioting in 
Calcutta—a thousand miles from the major centres of violence that 
occurred later in the Punjab—at the end of November 1945 and 
the middle of February 1946 preceded the provincial elections held 
in Bengal in February. 

The Great Calcutta Killing of August 1946 was an immediate 
consequence of Jinnah's call for "direct action" for the achievement 
- Of Pakistan, which he certainly knew meant violence here and 
elsewhere in the country. The call for direct action followed the 
breakdown of negotiations among the three principal parties over 
the Cabinet Mission Plan. The violence that followed in Calcutta 
occurred during the tenure of a Muslim League ministry in the 
province of Bengal, in which govemamenta ministers and Muslim 
League leaders were implicated. 

The Calcutta violence was mimicked in many other places in 
northern and western India thereafter and was the principal factor 
in winning finally the acceptance of the Congress and the British 
for the partition of the country and the creation of a Muslim- 
majority state of Pakistan. In Punjab, which was to be the storm 
centre of partition, the 1946 elections failed to produce a majority 
for a single party in the provincial legislature, although the Muslim 
League emerged here as the largest single party. 

Efforts to form and maintain a coalition government in the 
province and the final breakdown in March 1947 of the coalition 
that was formed without the League's participation were 
accompanied by mass agitations that turned violent in the capital 
city of Lahore and in Multan and other towns in West Punjab. In 
the aftermath of killings of Sikhs and Hindus that occurred in 
Rawalpindi, Attock, and Multan districts, including massacres in 
"several villages," The Sikh leaders and the Congress demanded 
the partition of the province. Then, in a stance that many at the 
time considered foolish but all were soon to feel the consequences 


— 


of, the Sikh political leaders made it clear that, though they _ 
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_themselves had demanded partition, they would not tolerate a 
division of the province that went against the interests of their 
community. Herein lay the crux of the disaster that was to unfold, 

for are was in fact no possible division of the Punjab that could 
prevent the division of the Sikhs, and the loss of their rich 
agricultural land and of numerous shrines they considered sacred. 
- Further, the Sikh leaders also made it clear, though all the other 
principal actors failed to take it seriously enough, that they 
anticipated an exchange of population on both sides of the border 
to be created between the West and Wast Punjab that was also to 
be the western border of India and Pakistan. Nor did the Sikh 
leaders hide the fact that they intended to bring this about by 
violent means, although they sometimes phrased their intentions 
vaguely and indirectly. 


PUNJAB 


The regional level of focus on the partition and its 
consequences. Although, the deliberate—masked and 
unmasked — political use of violence was used to press forward 
the Muslim League demand for partition of the subcontinent, once 
the decision was made violence subsided in Bengal while it 
increased in Punjab. In other parts of India, particularly in the 
northern stretch of territory between what was to become West 
and East Pakistan, there was much localized violence that requires 
separate treatment. 

_For the purposes of this object it is necessary to bring out 
only the critical difference between the timing and incidence of 
violence at the western and eastern boundary lines of the new 
states of India and Pakistan. Through a series of decisions taken 
by the central government and in the provinces of Bengal and 
Punjab, it was agreed by all parties that not only would India as a 
whole be divided, but so would the former two provinces, each 
of which was divided roughly in half between its predominantly 
Muslim and predominantly Hindu populations, a situation that 
existed nowhere else in India. In Bengal, the Muslim population 
was predominant in the eastern districts, the Hindus in the western 
districts. When the decision to divide the province into Muslim- 

- majority and Hindu-majority districts was made, it was obvious 
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that Calcutta, the provincial capital and India’s largest city, which 
was the most disputed site, would remain in India, in West Bengal. 
The violence that occurred in Bengal before the partition decisions 
served to consolidate Muslim sentiment behind the Pakistan 
demand and the Muslim League and to place the League in a 
controlling political position in the province. Once the decisions 
were made to partition the country as a whole, and Bengal as well, 
and once it was accepted that Calcutta could not be placed 
anywhere but in West Bengal, the demarcation of the boundaries 
between the two states was relatively simple. There was, therefore, 
no point in further large-scale violence nor any need or desire for 
cross-migrations that would be of no benefit to either side. 

However, in the Punjab, the situation was entirely different. 
Here, there was a third community, the Sikhs, containing a 
majority nowhere, but dispersed heavily throughout the central 
portion of the Punjab in the districts through which the dividing 
line between West Punjab and East Punjab, India and Pakistan, 
must necessarily run. There was yet another feature of the Punjab 
that complicated matters and also played a part in the massacres 
that took place, namely, the interspersion among the districts 
directly ruled by the British of some 16 semi-autonomous states 
whose future was also being determined in separate negotiations 
at this time. These negotiations are of no concern here. 

What is relevant here is that it was reported, though never 
fully documented, that some of these states, ruled by Sikh princes, 
provided arms and safe haven for Sikh marauding bands roaming 
about the eastern Punjab districts massacring Muslims in order 
to impel the entire Muslim populations of those districts to flee 
to West Punjab/Pakistan. 

Three of the princely states, Patiala, Faridkot, and Nabha, 
have been repeatedly in this regard. To settle the matter of the 
dividing lines between India and Pakistan in the west and the east, 
two boundary commissions were appointed with different Indian 
personnel, but with the same British chairman, Sir Cyril Radcliffe. 
Since there was never any possibility of the members of either 
boundary commission reaching an agreed solution, it was settled 
_ at the outset that the actual decisions, called awards, in both cases 
would be made by Radcliffe alone after hearing the points of view 
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of all sides on all relevant matters. The charge to the commissions, 
in effect to Radcliffe, was to demarcate the boundaries in 
conformity with two principles, namely, the separation of Muslim 
majority from non-Muslim majority areas in such a manner that 
no large tract of land would remain in which a majority of one 
community would be under the domination of the other 
community in either India or Pakistan. 

Second, the areas demarcated as Muslim or non-Muslim 
majority must be contiguous. A third, but clearly subsidiary option 
was given to the commissions to consider “other factors” in 
demarcating the boundaries. 


Punjab 
Distribution of Sikhs in 1947 


---- —District Boundary 
Princely States 


Fig.1: Distribution of Sikhs in 1947 


The charge to the commissions, therefore, recognized only 
two categories: Muslims and non-Muslims. In the Punjab, Sikhs 
were lumped together with all other non-Muslims. Their fate was 
left to be considered among the “other factors” along with such 
’ matters—also related to the future of the Sikhs—as the disposition 
of the world’s largest irrigation canal system that, like the Sikhs 
themselves, criss-crossed any conceivable boundary between West 
and Fast Punjab. That the primary criterion for the assignment of 
a district to either side was to be the existence of a Muslim or 
non-Muslim majority was clear from the outset, though numerous 
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attempts were made to obfuscate it, especially from the Hindu 
and Sikh sides. In fact, the boundary commissions began with what 
was called a “notional” division between West and East Punjab, 
based solely on the district population figures from the 1941 
census. In the end, despite some heroic efforts on the part of the 
Hindu and Sikh sides to have numerous “other factors” considered 
than the majority population of a district, Radcliffe divided only 
two districts: Gurdaspur and Lahore. In both these cases also, the 
basic principle of division was the fact that, in subdivisions of these 
districts, known as tahsils, the communal distribution of the 
population was different from that in the district as a whole. That 
is, in the larger portion of Gurdaspur district and the smaller 
portion of Lahore district awarded to India, there were in fact non- 
Muslim majorities. Since the non-Muslim majorities were in tahsils 
bordering non-Muslim majority districts, the other defining 
principle of contiguity was not violated. 


N Distribution of Muslim Populataion 
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Fig.2: Distribution of the Muslim Population 
in Pre-Partition Punjab 


It would be tedious, excessively time-consuming, and 
unnecessary to go into concerning the arguments and counter- 
arguments on both sides for and against the ultimate award in 
the Punjab. What is most important for the purposes at hand is to 
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demonstrate its consequences for the displacement and exchange 
of populations that occurred and how it occurred. Throughout 
the weeks preceding the award, Sikh leaders made it clear that 
they would resort to violence if the award went against the 
interests of their community as they saw it. They stressed three 
matters in particular: the solidarity and integrity of the Sikh 
community, the retention of Sikh-owned land in the rich 
agricultural tracts that their ancestors had settled, and the retention 
in the part of Punjab to be awarded to India of their most important 
gurdwaras and shrines. 

If all their arguments had been taken seriously, most of the 
Punjab districts, including some of the overwhelmingly Muslim 
ones, would have had to have been awarded to India. However, 
they offered a sub-optimal solution from their point of view, 
namely, the award to India of most of the central Punjab districts, 
which would mean that at least two-thirds of the Sikh population 
would be in districts assigned to India, which would also contain 
most of their irrigated colony lands and the important gurdwara 
of Nankana Sahib, where the first Sikh guru is said to be buried. 
Since even these demands would have been quite inconsistent 
with the basic principles set for the partition division and would 
have likely led to war between India and Pakistan, there was never 
any real question that they would be accepted. 

Although the Sikh leaders continued apparently to clutch at 
straws in the hope that somehow their demands would be 
conceded, they also prepared for violence and exchange of 
population, which they had also been demanding. Although not 
all the violence that occurred in the East Punjab can be attributed 
to the Sikhs, there is no doubt that a very large part of it was the 
result of deliberate actions on the part of Sikh gangs, instigated 
by their leaders, supported by some of the Sikh princely states 
and Sikh military, ex-military, and civilian officers, many of whom 
provided arms to the raiders. In the event, largely but not 
exclusively as a consequence of their efforts, the entire Muslim 
population of the eastern Punjab districts migrated to West Punjab 
and the entire Sikh and Hindu populations moved to East Punjab 
in the midst of widespread intimidation, terror, violence, 
abduction, rape, and murder. 
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For the Sikh leaders, this meant that, in the face of all obstacles 
in their way, they succeeded in achieving their principal objective 
of the moment, namely, maintaining the solidarity and unity of 
their community by regrouping its entire population into a more 
compact area that included several districts where they were now 
in a majority. Since there were no Muslims left, they were now a 
majority in relation to a Hindu minority in such districts, but this 
introduces a new tale that cannot be told here. 

It was that violence was a principal mechanism for aor 
the conditions for partition. The second principal conclusion 
concerning the relationship between violence, partition, and 
displacement of peoples is that the deliberate use of violence was 
a principal mechanism in changing the terms of partition by 
forcing the displacement of peoples in such a way as to carry the 
implications of partition itself to its logical conclusion, namely, 
_ the concentration of all peoples defined in categorical terms as . 
belonging to particular religious groups on opposite sides of the — 
partition line. 

A third conclusion may be stated in general terms as a 
hypothesis to be tested in consideration of all other major cases 
of displacement of peoples in the past century, namely, that the 
definition of peoples in categorical terms, whether by religion, 
race, language, or any other cultural marker, inevitably disregards 
the legitimate claims and aspirations of those persons and groups 
who do not fit the prevailing categories. When such a group is 
sufficiently large, internally cohesive, militant, and has access to 
arms, violence is highly likely, if not sure to result. A fourth 
conclusion is that a situation of this type is especially dangerous 
when the group left out is interspersed among the groups on 
whose behalf the partition is made. 


DISPLACEMENT 


Now to proceed to a third level, below the regional, to the 
scenes of violence themselves in the districts, towns, and villages 
of the Punjab and other parts of north India. While central place 
has been given herein to the activities of Sikh groups at the regional 
_ level, it must be stressed that they were far from alone in engaging 
in deliberate acts of violence, massacre, rape, and abduction to 
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force the migration of peoples from one side of the new border to 
the other. Such acts were carried out extensively also by Muslim 
groups and gangs in West Punjab who attacked Hindus and Sikhs 
and, though much less is known about it, by Hindu groups and 
gangs in East Punjab who, like the Sikh gangs, attacked the Muslim 
population in East Punjab to compel its movement west. How was 
it done? 
And how far were the activities of the violent groups and 
gangs part of a general plan to induce migration for political 
purposes? Although there is strong evidence that there was a 
general plan instigated by Sikh political leaders, it is probable, if 
not certain, that much of the violence and other abuses committed 
_had other, more limited motives. Indeed, it is generally the case— 
and this is a fifth conclusion—that a very large portion of the 
offences committed on the violent occasions that are classified as 
arising from communal, religious, nationalist, and racial 
antagonisms between peoples display local and personal motives 
that have little or nothing to do with the categorical explanations 
applied to them. | 

This point has been argued and demonstrated elsewhere. The 
argument has recently been applied also to the Punjab partition 
riots by Jalal, who argues that niuch of the violence committed by 
“gangs representing majorities against minorities” defined in 
communal terms actually reflected “battles for control in urban 
and rural localities that were as vital to them personally as they 
were to the purported interests of their respective communities”. 
In other words, such actions arose from mixed motives at the least, 
if not from entirely local and personal ones. The definition of the 
situation as a war between whole communities provided a cover, 
an excuse, and a legitimation for a multiplicity of other interests 

_to come into play and to use violent means that would not in 
normal times be available to them to achieve their goals. 

The means used included arson, loot, murder, rape, and 
abduction. Arson, for example, was used to great effect by Muslim 
gangs in the Muslim-majority city of Lahore and the non-Muslim 
majority city of Amritsar. Governor Evan Jenkins reported to 
Mountbatten on May 31, 1947 that his administration had been 
“defeated by incendiarism’” in both these cities. Although there 
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had also been stabbings, there had been “practically no rioting,” 
the absence of which indicated secretive pre-planning with the 
deliberate intention to force Hindus and Sikhs from their homes 
and properties. Jenkins went so far as to compare the situation he 
faced in these two cities to the problems “in London during the 
fire blitz”. Looting soon became a virtually universal feature of 
the attacks by Muslims on non-Muslims in the West Punjab 
districts, in which it could not be said whether the reasons were 
communal or pecuniary or both. 

All that is certain is that the communal situation made such 
looting inevitable and acceptable to nearly everyone except the 
victims. Raiding that turned into a kind of communal warfare also 
took place over large areas. Jenkins again reported on June 1, 1947 
that, in Gurgaon district in southeastern Punjab, “raiding and 
counter raiding by Meos [a Muslim tribe] and Hindus” was going 
on in an area of “about 800 square miles” during which “at least 
50 villages” had been destroyed. 

A month later, in one of the most contested areas of the central , 
Punjab, the districts of Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, and Jullundur, 
Jenkins reported that raids had been made on Muslim villages in 
attacks that he thought had been committed by Sikhs. He referred 
as well to “various villages in the Lahore district [that] are 
disturbed”. He also reported that a train had “been held up” in 
Gurdaspur and that “a regular communal riot” had occurred “at 
Garhshankar, a small town in the Hoshiarpur district”. In all these 
rural attacks, Jenkins thought that “the aggressors” had been Sikhs. 
He remarked further that he had “the impression that [the Sikhs] 
have made certain preparations, some of which are now being 
disclosed prematurely”. 

Sikhs were in possession of bombs and firearms, of which a 
stock of the former apparently exploded by mistake “in one of 
the buildings attached to the Tarn Taran Gurdwara”, one of the 
most important of the Sikh gurdwaras. It is evident that there were 
a number of different kinds of actions taking place in the districts: 
outright communal warfare between particular Hindu and 
Muslim castes and tribes involving armed raids by groups from 
both sides on the villages of the other side; one-sided aggressive 
raids by Sikhs deliberately aimed at forcing the Muslims out; and, 
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in one town, what Jenkins calls “a regular communal riot”. The 
latter term is generally used in South Asia to describe violent urban 
engagements between large crowds of persons from opposing 
religious communities, Hindu-Muslim or Muslim-Sikh. It is also 
clear from Jenkins’ account that he believed that Sikhs were acting 
deliberately according to a plan, which had been “disclosed 
prematurely” by the inadvertent explosion of bombs in a gurdwara 
and that these attacks were early signs of many more to come. He 
was, of course, right. 

Jenkins also referred to the holding up of a train, but he does 
not say what happened in this particular case. However, the 
holding up of trains and the massacre of all those from the 
. opposite community of the gangs that held them up was soon to 
become the virtual hallmark of the partition violence. Indeed, a 
day later, Mountbatten was informed by telephone from Abbott 
that there had been “four attacks on, or attempts to interfere with, 
trains in the past two or three days”. It is itself a matter of great 
interest that, in the circumstances prevailing in the Punjab in the 
months before and after partition, there was a great variety of types 
of violent and other appalling actions that cannot easily be 
summed up under any single rubric. In such circumstances, 
precise and accurate information becomes difficult for the 
authorities to obtain and, in most cases, is not available at all. 

Any summary description of them, therefore, is bound to 
simplify events and diffuse responsibility. Is there any progression 
in a situation of violent displacement of peoples of the type under 
discussion in this object? Jenkins thought there was in the Punjab. 
In an August 4 memorandum to Mountbatten, he divided the 
violence that had occurred since March into “three main phases.” 
In the first phase, as he saw it, from March 4 to March 20, the 
violence began with rioting in Lahore City, extended then to 
several of the other cities in West Punjab, was followed by “rural 
massacres” in several districts involving heavy casualties and 
“much burning”. 

By March 21, he reported “that order had been restored 
everywhere”. In the second phase, between March 21 and May 9, 
the progression was from “minor incidents in many districts” to 
“serious rioting and burning in Amritsar 11-13 April with some 
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repercussion in Lahore”, then undefined “trouble” in “a small 
town in Gurgaon district, followed by the first outbreak along the 
Mewat in the same district”. Thus, a breather in which order is 
restored followed by “minor incidents” then “serious rioting and 
burning” then an “outbreak” of the widespread violence before 
between the Muslim Meos and Hindus. 

In both phases, it should be noted that the disorders extended | 
over a very wide area. Moreover, it is impossible that they were 
all coordinated, but neither is it possible to believe that they were 
' either spontaneous or mere expressions of mass frenzy. It yet 
remains for serious research to be done on these incidents to 
uncover what happened and how in each case on which such 
information might be found in archives and retrospective 
interviews. Now to turn to Jenkins’ third phase, from “10th May 
onwards”. Here Jenkins uses a summary term to describe what is 
now happening, namely, “the communal ‘war of succession”. 
Once again, it all begins in the most precious, contested, central 
Punjab cities of Lahore and Amritsar with “incendiarism, stabbing, 
and bombing”. 

Then come “serious incidents reported from various districts, 
particularly Gujranwal and Hoshiarpur”. Then “village raiding 
begins, especially in the central Punjab districts of Amritsar, 
Lahore, Ferozepore, Jullundur, and Hoshiarpur”. Finally, a 
“revival” of the “disturbances in Gurgaon with 140 villages burnt 
and very heavy casualties”. In this final phase, Jenkins also notes 
that “urban rioting” was “almost unknown”. Why? Urban 
collective violence that takes the form called rioting is normal, 
“peacetime” violence that presumes the existence of relatively 
stable, recognized authority. A riot takes place either between two 
groups—religious, racial, or other—or between one group and the 
police. When the police, acting on their own or with the complicity 
of higher authority, act against one group a riot becomes a pogrom 
or a massacre. - , = 

In either case, authority continues to exist, whether it acts 
effectively or ineffectively, restores order impartially or restores 
order after acting on behalf of one group and against another. In 
a communal war of succession, there is no authority, though there 
may be a government, as there was in both parts of Punjab before 
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and after the British left. There being no authority, there is no need 
for mere rioting. But what does Jenkins mean by using the term 
communal war of succession? The succession was already 
determined by the partition plan. Muslims were to predominate 
in West Punjab and non-Muslims in East Punjab. So, it was not 
just a war to determine who was to rule. 

It was a war to determine which communities were to occupy 
the newly defined space and in what proportions. We have seen 
that this was the primary issue for the Sikhs: regroupment to 
provide for themselves territories in which they would be 
concentrated and, where possible, in a majority in what Sikh 
leaders then and since have continued to describe as a “homeland” 
of their own. Their actions, therefore, are clear and understandable, 
however outrageously and viciously executed. The leaders of the 
new governments-to-be in India and Pakistan had both proclaimed 
that the minorities would be safe and protected in their existing 
places and should not move. 

But authority had already disintegrated or become partial as 
a consequence of their own inability to agree on almost all practical 
matters and of their own deliberate actions to instigate violence. 
The standard explanation for the spread of collective private 
violence throughout most of the districts of Punjab is that a cycle 
of revenge and retaliation had set in wherein Sikhs and Hindus 
in central and eastern Punjab reacted in a “communal frenzy” 
against Muslim attacks on Sikhs and Hindus in western Punjab 
and vice versa. This explanation cannot stand against the evidence 
of organization, preplanning, calculation, the acting out of local 
conflicts, and the pursuit of loot and women. 

To the extent that there was a communal war of succession— 
and the evidence suggests that Jenkins was correct to use this term 
as an encompassing aspect of the third phase—it was a war for 
the monopolistic enjoyment of power and privilege on the part 
of Muslim organizations in West Punjab and Hindus in East 
Punjab and for the pursuit of a politically effective concentration 
of their numbers on the part of Sikh organizations and leaders. 
But even during this phase, it is evident that most of the raiders 
were making use of the war to act with impunity for their own 
personal and local ends. As the date of partition neared, moreover, 
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the agents of state authority, the police and soldiery became 
“unsteady” and gave clear indication of their intention to desert 
from one side to the other depending on their communal 
affiliation. Jenkins complained throughout that the amount of 
force available to him was inadequate for the troubles anticipated 
and the troubles that came. While the police and army became 
increasingly unreliable, the need for the “use of force on massive 
scale” to deal effectively with widespread “rural raiding” became 
clear. But neither adequate nor reliable force was now available. 
On the other hand, the gangs that were operating in the 
countryside were both “well armed and well led”, in some cases 
“by retired army officers”, of whom there was an ample supply 
in this area of India that provided a substantial and heavily Sikh 
component to the British armed forces in World War II. Several 
of the political organizations also had paramilitary formations, 
whose activities have not been at all adequately documented 
during these times. 

The RSS, the leading organization of militant Hinduism then 
and now, was said to have more than 58,000 members, the 
National Guards formed by the Muslim League leaders 39,000, 
and the Sikh Akali Fauj [Force/Army] 8,000 members. In addition, 
available throughout the countryside in the districts with Sikh 
populations were Sikh paramilitary formations known as jathas. 
These units were by their nature decentralized, associated with 
the gurdwaras and with the Akali Dal, which in turn controlled 
the committee, known as the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandak 
Committee (SGPC), whose function was to oversee the gurdwaras. 
These jathas normally engaged in a variety of activities on behalf 
of their local Sikh communities, including everything from 
religious preaching to political mobilization to “defence”. 

Further, while all Sikhs are enjoined to carry a steel weapon 
with them at all times, the jathedars (jatha members) usually wear 
_ rather impressive long swords. It is certain that these jathas were 
active in the violence during partition. Since they were also semi- 
official Sikh groupings, it is extremely likely that their actions, 
however decentralized their organization, were to some extent 
coordinated and that they could have been stopped by a firm 
statement of the leadership of the Akali Dal and/or the SGPC. All 
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these paramilitary organizations, however, acted as if lacking any 
central command. Even Jenkins thought there was no set of leaders 
whose arrest and detention might have broken lines of 
communication and reduced the level of violence. Although he 
was convinced that “Tara Singh and his associates” were 
themselves engaged in instigating, planning, and encouraging 
particular acts of violence, he thought that village raiding —this 
most troublesome and virtually impossible form of violence to 
control—was “not specifically directed” by them, but was 
“undoubtedly the result of their general propaganda”. Another 
way of putting the matter is that there was no clear chain of 
command between political leaders and rural gangs, but that 
speeches and statements were made and signals were given by 
known political leaders that deliberately encouraged and 
sanctioned violence, both of the jathas and unknown “gangs”. — 
Moreover, it was assumed that, if all the principal leaders made 
statements to signal that the time had come to stop the violence, 
it would have some effect. 

In fact, Mountbatten pressed the leaders of the three 
communities during the deliberations of the Boundary 
Commission to issue a joint statement that minorities on both sides 
of the borders, however they were drawn, would be protected 
and that they, the leaders, would accept whatever award was made 
by the commission and that their communities should also accept 
the award. Although a press note was issued on July 24 to that 
effect on the part of the two future governments of India and 
Pakistan, it rang hollow, especially since the Sikh leaders 
continued to reiterate that they would not accept an unjust award. 
Since any award under the terms given to the Commission could 
only be perceived by the Sikhs as unjust, this in itself was a call to 
violence. 

Ultimately, after most of the forced migrations had been set 
in motion by rural violence, Tara Singh was persuaded to make a 
statement calling for the end of attacks by Sikh jathas operating 
from and returning to the sanctuaries of the princely states on 
westward-moving trains. That it proved impossible to obtain 
satisfactory and timely statements from the principal leaders of 
the main contending parties appealing for the avoidance of - 
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violence surely indicates a degree of complicity in the violence 
that did take place, but it does not imply that it could have been 
thus avoided completely or brought to a quick end nor that all or 
most of the local violence was politically motivated. 


MASSACRE AND RETRIBUTIVE GENOCIDE 


Now to look more closely at the forms of violence, their 
ostensible purposes, and their effects upon those affected. The 
most dramatic form of violence was massacre, the attack by huge 
crowds upon villages, trains, refugee camps, and long files of 
migrants moving from one side of the Punjab to the other, in which 
large numbers of people were killed, including both men and 
women, children and old people. A few days before independence 
and partition, it was reported from the Punjab that “the 
disturbances are producing an average daily killing of about 100 
people with occasional large raids in which 70 to 80 people are 
killed at one fell swoop”. However, massacres of much larger 
numbers were common even in villages with relatively small 
populations. Nor are the numbers of killed at all exact. Recorded 
figures estimated from eyewitness accounts are rounded off 
approximations: 4,000 killed in a village or small town here, 3,500 
at a railway station there, and so forth. In the conventional 
accounts of the partition violence, these massacres formed a chain — 
of “revenge and retaliation”, presumed to be for its own sake. Such 
a view leaves virtually all important questions unanswered, 
including the obviously critical ones of how the first link in the 
chain is forged and how the last is broken. However, this view 
has an important function in the sustaining of violence. 

It is a view that serves violence. Moreover, the first link in 
the imputed chain almost always differs, depending on,the side 
that gives the account. Insofar as Punjab is concerned, for Sikhs 
and Hindus, especially the former, the massacres of Sikhs and 
Hindus in Rawalpindi district and in other parts of the far western 
Punjab in Rawalpindi Division (administrative unit comprising 
several districts) in March 1947 was the first link in the chain for 
which vengeance was required and was taken, especially in 
August and September, in the days before and the weeks after 
the partition award. But it has been already argued, and there is 
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further evidence on the matter, that Sikh leaders were not moved 
only or even primarily by the desire for revenge and retaliation, 
but by a conscious political motivation to regroup and consolidate 
the community. Thus, Jenkins records interviews held on July 11, 
1947 with Jathedar Mohan Singh and Sardar Harnam Singh, 
following upon an interview the previous day with Giani Kartar 
Singh, in which the Rawalpindi massacre of Sikhs figured, but 
which now counted only as a useful precedent in the Sikh leaders’ 
minds for what needed to be done. Since, they argued, the Sikhs 
had already been driven out of Rawalpindi Division, leaving their 
land and property behind, and since the Sikhs could not 
countenance remaining under Muslim rule in Pakistan, there was 
only one possible solution: 

e The only solution was a very substantial exchange of 
population. If this did not occur, the Sikhs would be 
driven to facilitate it by a massacre of Muslims in the 
Eastern Punjab. The Muslims had already got rid of 
Sikhs in the Rawalpindi Division and much land and 
property there could be made available to Muslims 
from the East Punjab. Conversely the Sikhs could get 
rid of Muslims in the East in the same way and invite 
Sikhs from the West to take their places. 

Jenkins noted further that “their plan was to act in a big way 
immediately after the transfer of power’. In short, the Sikhs would 
massacre the Muslims in the East in the same way that Sikhs had 
been massacred in the West and land and property would then 
be exchanged as well as population. And so it was. In this case, 
moreover, it is clear that emotions of the moment did not lead to 
immediate “revenge and retaliation” since “there was comparative 
peace for several months” after the killings of Sikhs in Rawalpindi 
district. But, trouble from the Sikh side began on a relatively small 
scale two weeks before the boundary award. The British 
repeatedly affirmed in one way or another that Sikhs were acting 
as a community, evidently to a purpose, and presumably with 
some coordination: 

e There is going to be trouble with the Sikhs. When, and 

how bad, the Governor cannot yet say. Raids on Muslim 
villages have begun in Amritsar and Lahore district and 
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along the Jullundur Hoshiarpur border, and there have 
been four attacks on, or attempts to interfere with, trains 
in the past two or three days. Muslim casualties in 
Amritsar Rural area alone since night of 30th/31st July 
are 23 killed, including 3 women and 2 children, and 
30 wounded. 

In this report, it is “the Sikhs” as a community who are acting. 
Village raids have begun. More action is to come. Muslims are 
being targeted for slaughter. Jenkins remarked on August 4 that 
the “urban slaughter was without precedent” even in the first 
phase of violence in the Punjab and that “the rural massacres were 
new”. These massacres appear in lists and documents on the 
printed page as nothing but events and statistics, with some 
expressions to suggest the enormity and viciousness of the 
carnage, such as “unprecedented”, “slaughter”, “outrages”, 
“gruesome”, and the like. 

How far should one go in describing these events and for 
what purpose? Butalia has sought to individualize these killings 
through interviews 40 and 50 years after the facts with persons 
who witnessed them and who did some killing of their own. One 
favourable reviewer of her book remarked about it that the 
individuals whose accounts are presented “pass before us in an 
endless procession of misery and distress .... Each emerges as a 
complex human being, far removed from the mere statistical data 
to which he or she had been reduced in the dusty pages of the 
official reports of the partition.” 

But what do we gain or learn from such accounts? One cannot 
be sure, but some of the values to be gained and the sessions to be 
learned from them may be suggested, all of which, however, 
appear ambiguous. First, one may suggest that reducing the 
killings to lists of statistics and describing them as links in a chain 
of retaliation and revenge is dehumanizing while individualizing 
them exposes precisely their effects, makes them real, causes 
revulsion in our hearts and minds that may contribute to the 
advancement of the cause of human rights. But things are not so 
simple, for her accounts—confirmed by the few other reports 
available to us on these matters —reveal a different kind of “chain”, 
one of complicity in violence that blurs the boundaries between 
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killers and their victims. It appears that untold numbers of women 
and children were “saved” by their own fathers and brothers by 
being slaughtered to prevent their capture, abduction, rape, and 
conversion during these raids. One Mangal Singh, for example, 
during an attack upon his village cut off the heads of 17 women 
and children in his own family one by one in full view of all 
members of the family, though he and his son ultimately escaped, 
reached safety in India, and fostered new families. In this and other 
families also, women marched to the village wells one by one and 
threw themselves in to avoid capture by suicide. In other cases, 
villagers built huge bonfires put to the same purpose. 

e They [the villagers under attack] collected about fifty 
quintals [5,000 pounds] of firewood in the centre of the 
village and they built a huge fire and in that they threw 
all the children. Their own children. Some children 
escaped earlier on, otherwise all the other children who 
were in the village at that time, burned themselves. This 
they did with the motive that they escaped being 
forcibly converted by the Muslims. They did not want 
them to be converted so they burned them. The parents 
threw in their own sons, and even then the parents also 
burnt themselves in the same fire. They said that we 
won't disgrace our own village. 

All these persons are considered not victims of viclencedk but 
martyrs in their community. In Mangal Singh’s village and in other 
known cases, the Sikh community, in the last case the Hindus. 
But the complicity in violence does not end here, for the tales of 
their martyrdom are recited every year in the gurdwaras visited 
by the survivors, thus keeping alive memories that may in turn 
rekindle a desire to “seek revenge for the loss of their relatives 
and homes 50 years ago”. Indeed, such preserved memories do 
in fact serve the purpose in countless communal riots that have 
occurred in India since independence of justifying for Hindus and 
the police the killing of Muslims, seen in categorical terms as 
lovers of Pakistan who should go to Pakistan like those who did 
so in 1947. There is another question that emerges when the 
killings are individualized. Does it matter to know how people 
_ were killed? The few accounts available that tell us make grim 
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reading. Though some guns and bombs were available, the 
predominant methods used were cutting and axing of people to 
bits or burning them alive. Those cut and axed were thrown into 
canals or wells, the bodies of those burned alive left to smoulder 
in the ruins of their homes and huts. Babies were split apart by 

the legs and impaled on spears. . 

Groups of people of both sexes and all ages were tied together 
and set on fire to burn to death slowly while the perpetrators and 
those in hiding could hear their moans, groans, and shrieks. For 
what purpose were such methods used? Communal hatred 
fuelling mass frenzy is a common answer, but equally likely are 
the availability of only certain types of methods and weapons, 
the rush that comes to some people by acts of brutality and killing, 
and the exercise of total power over the lives of others. But perhaps 
the most important point to make is that all sides used the same 
methods. 

The available records make it clear enough that Muslims and 
Sikhs both did so, but there is a myth that persists up to the present 
that Hindus had more difficulty in perpetrating such acts. The 
non-availability to scholars in India of records and documents that 
would prove otherwise has helped to perpetuate what is certainly 
a myth. The fact that persons from all sides engaged in acts of 
violence and brutality, participated in killings and massacres, leads 
to the possible conclusion, unacceptable to many people, that no 
one group is to blame. 

The “revenge and retaliation” point of view denies that 
possibility by explaining the violence coming from one’s own side 
as understandable, even justified by the actions of the other. 
However, for those who refuse to accept such denial, the sombre 
conclusion presents itself that violence and brutality are part of 
human nature, that we all share in its occurrence, if not in action,. 
then in thought, feeling, and speech. 

Resistance to this conclusion takes a nearly universal form 
in all accounts of the partition violence and most accounts of the 
major riots that have occurred in India since then. It is to counter 
the glaring instances of human viciousness portrayed in these 
accounts with counterexamples of human compassion that crossed 
communal boundaries in which persons from one community 
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concealed or otherwise protected their neighbours. From such 
counter-examples spring hope and inspiration. But such hopes are 
chimeras. They seek to deny what does not in any case exist— 
namely, a common human nature that encompasses violence in 
us all—with the claim that there are good and bad amongst us. 
The latter, of course, is true, but there is also good and bad within 
us all by all prevailing moral standards. The problem with dealing 
in this way with the discomfort that arises from confronting 
violence of the sort that pervaded the Punjab in 1947 is its 
reductionist character, reducing the multiplicity of sources, uses, 
motives, and purposes of violence to a single source: the nature 
of man. Ina word, it is one of the many devices by which we avoid, 
diffuse, and displace blame. 

A further question concerns the relationship between violence 
and political authority. There was certainly a breakdown of 
political authority in the Punjab that made possible the 
commission of such large scale and widespread atrocities. Such a 
connection often allows scholarly and other observers of violence 
to argue that, in ethnically/religiously/communally divided 
societies, a strong state is a prerequisite for the maintenance of 
civil order. Some go so far as to argue that states such as the Soviet 
Union or Yugoslavia at least prevented pogroms against Jews— 
in the case of the Soviet Union—and the interethnic warfare that 
has followed upon the disintegration of both states. 

This argument, however, falls to the ground when confronted 
with the realities of the massacres in Punjab, namely, the extensive, 
active complicity of the authorities and the agents of state force 
in the massacres. For, it is not true that authority broke down 
completely in the Punjab. Rather, authority and state power 
divided and acted in a malignly hostile manner. Of course, the 
leaders of these new states did not condone the violence, but their 
subordinates were able to do so with impunity. One example will 
show the point here concerning the relationship between authority 
and supposedly spontaneous mass violence even in a time of 
apparent anarchy. _ | 

e Upto [sic] August 10, Mr. Said Zaman held the office 

of Deputy Commissioner [of Montgomery District] and 
till then the district remained peaceful. General opinion, 
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his impartiality and firmness kept the unruly elements | 
in check. He was succeeded by Raja Hassan Akhtar, an 
avowed Muslim Leaguer, whose arrival appeared to 
encourage the Muslim gangSters....On the night of 
August 19, two Muslims, walking in the street during 
curfew hours, were fatally shot by Sikh soldiers on 
patrol duty.... A Hindu Magistrate, posted at 
Montgomery, at the time, attended a meeting in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s room on August 24. The 
Deputy Commissioner openly said that all Sikhs must 
be shot or killed at sight and that the Hindus could, 
for the time being, be spared. Some Muslim refugees 
from East Punjab had, by now, arrived in Montgomery, 
and they were located in a camp near the railway 
station. Their presence made it impossible for any non- 
Muslim to reach the railway station with any degree of 
safety. 

Assuming for the sake of argument the accuracy of this 
report—which, of course, cannot be proven since neither the 
governments of India nor Pakistan has released the records to 
contemporary scholars —there are three points to note here. First, 
impartial authority did exist even in the central districts of the 
Punjab up to the eve of the boundary award and those who 
exercised it could be effective to a degree in maintaining civil 
order. 

Second, the impartial deputy commissioner (district — 
magistrate) was replaced by a politically biased magistrate, said 
to be a known supporter of the Muslim League, which then 
encouraged “the Muslim gangsters”. He soon demonstrated his 
partiality by reacting to the killing by Sikh soldiers of two Muslims 
disobeying curfew orders. He, in effect, then declared war on the 
Sikh community as a whole, calling for the murder of their 
members. | 

Third, the presence of Muslim refugees from East Punjab, 
presumed to be eager for “revenge and retaliation” at a camp near 
the railway station left the Sikhs with no possible exit. While it is 
certain, therefore, that the conditions of the transfer of power from 
the British in Punjabmade it impossible to maintain civil order, it 
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is equally clear that what authority did exist often acted to make 
matters worse. Now to consider the matter of spontaneity and 
mass frenzy as the sources of the attacks of persons from one 
community upon another as opposed to preplanned and 
organized attacks. Herein lies one of the most serious forms of 
obfuscation of this type of violence. Its very character is such as 
to make meaningless such distinctions. There can be no massacre 
from the side of the populace without both planning and 
enthusiasm. 

Massacres by the authorities require only planning and 
discipline, but popular participation requires enthusiasm, 
however it is encouraged. To call such enthusiasm induced by 
rumour, imminent danger, deep-seated prejudice, or any other 
such precipitants “spontaneous” is also to justify it and to relocate 
blame from the actual perpetrators onto an objectified, frenzied 
mass of nameless people. The ordinary people, however, return 
the trick. Thus, the person who gave the account of the deliberate 
burning to death of all the children in the village cannot, of course, 
blame himself/herself or his/her relations for this tragedy. “It was 
just the politics of the leaders that led to the riots and violence, 
which led to calamities and to partition.” All the children of the . 
village were burned to death, except those who had escaped 
earlier, in order to prevent their forced conversion to Islam and 
to avoid disgracing the village, but the fault lay with the 
politicians. Moreover, the action was deliberate, hardly 
spontaneous. It is not imaginable that parents throw their children 
in the flames to an unspeakable death spontaneously. So, even | 
though the actions are deliberate, the fault lies elsewhere. Further, 
it is an aspect of the political game, engaged in by the preeminent 
leaders and highest authorities, to insist that the actions of persons 
from one’s own community were spontaneous, while those from 
the other side were preplanned. A fine example is provided by a 
letter from Liaquat Ali Khan, Jinnah’s principal lieutenant and 
soon to be prime minister of Pakistan, to Mountbatten on May 
31, 1947. 

He wrote after visiting the district of Gurgaon where the 
widespread communal warfare between Hindu and Muslim 
castes/ tribes was in progress to say that the situation there was 
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“not merely a spontaneous flare-up of communal feelings in this 
part of-the country, but a planned, pre-meditated and well 
organized attack that has been launched with the object of 
completely suppressing the Muslim community of Meos 
numbering about one milion and forming a more or less compact 
Muslim belt in a predominantly Hindu area.” He adduced much 
evidence on the basis of the information he had gathered to 
support his argument, including the usual pinpointing of a precise 
moment for the beginning of “the present trouble” in “a 
treacherous attack by Hindu Jats on a Muslim village”. 

He made many suggestions for controlling the situation, 
concluding with the dire warning that “an attack on a minority 
on such a big and organized scale in the neighbourhood of India’s 
capital may have most unfortunate repercussions in remoter parts 
of the country, if it is not promptly checked”. Those 
“repercussions”, of course, occurred on a massive scale during 
the prime ministership of Liaquat Ali Khan, who proved no better 
at preventing them than the British or Indian authorities. But what 
did the murderers think they were doing? How did they justify 
their actions? There is -the testimony of the villagers who 
performed or witnessed the acts of cutting off the heads of their 
children or consigning them io the flames and the killing of their 
women or the latter’s suicides. Their explanation of their actions 
is, moreover, understandable if not excusable. 

They acted to save their honour, the reputation of their 
families and that of their villages—though the last is a bit strange 
since they were about to leave their villages forever—and to 
prevent forced conversion of their children to another religion. 
Can one think of any hidden motives in such actions? However, 
what were the justifications, motivations, purposes of the attacking 
killers? We have so far examined in detail only three: the forced 
expulsion of the opposed communities on both sides of the new 
boundary to establish a Muslim state free of troublesome 
minorities, on the one hand, and a consolidation and regroupment 
of the Sikh community, on the other hand, and revenge and 
retaliation on all sides. But, it has been argued in connection with 
these justifications that they can in no way be accepted at face 
- value. Justifications for the infliction of pain and sorrow on oneself, 
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even by such heinous acts as the destruction of one’s own children, 
ring more true than those provided for the infliction of pain and 
sorrow on others. | 


BOUNDARIES 


Another common metaphor for a succession of riotous events, 
is the term “wave”, something that washes over a large territory. 
This metaphor is even vaguer than that of the chain. A wave swells 
up from below, reaches a crescendo, then dwindles to calm waters, 
which then recede. “Starting in August 1946 India suffered an 
_ unprecedented wave of communal violence for nearly a year.” 
The beginning point in this account is August 1946, the end point 
“the Punjab carnage of March 1947”. What swells up is “inflamed 
communal passion”, the “common factor” in all the violence, but 
“intimately connected with developments in institutional politics 
centring on the Pakistan movement”. From this point of view, 
then, the massacres beginning in August 1947 must constitute a 
new wave. 

Das’ account of the 1946 wave of riots that, in his mind, also 
extend to March 1947 in the Punjab, encompasses a considerable 
array of motives, purposes, and meanings. Ultimately, however, 
he gives central place to both organization and political inspiration 
as the increasingly critical aspects of the violence. Recent work 
on the Punjab, however, has tended more in the opposite direction. 
While acknowledging that communal and political factors were 
important, these works argue that the focus on them has ignored 
a multiplicity of others that were involved. Jalal emphasizes the 
“localized and personalised nature of the battle for social space” 
in the towns and villages of Punjab, which took place under the 
cover of the apparently communal and religious character of the 
overall conflict. The struggle over territory in the Punjab as a whole 
was mirrored at the local level in “strategies to appropriate the 
property of neighbours”. Likewise, the women of the opposite 
side were also appropriated. Many women were raped on the site 
of the attacks, then killed. However, to an extent that appears from 
the limited available evidence to have been very great indeed, a 
huge number of the younger and most appealing women were 
abducted, often passed among the abductors for their enjoyment, 
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but also taken possession of by particular men who ultimately 
married them after their conversion. Jalal argues that women were 
“the main victims” of the partition violence, a view well supported 
also by the accounts provided in Butalia’s work. 

Moreover, the women were often twice and thrice victimized: 
first, by their abduction; second, by their “recovery” after partition 
against their will in many cases; third, by the rejection and loss of: 
their children born after their abduction but before their recovery - 
by their original families. The rape and abduction of women 
constitute a dishonouring of the male members of the community 
and of the community as a whole. In many societies, women are 
also seen as more traditional, conservative, religious than their 
men and thereby as upholders of the fundamental values of the 
community. Thus, conversion of women to another religion is also 
a threat to the community as a whole. But there is yet something 
more involved. Women are boundary markers. 

They are more vulnerable and potentially more accessible 
than men. They are also coveted by men irrespective of the 
boundaries. Faith crumbles before the perceived charms of women 
seen as beautiful, with whom an illicit and concealed relationship 
across boundaries poses no—or at least manageable— moral issues 
for the men so involved. However, for continued acceptance of 
the male as well as children born of the relationship in the man’s 
own community, an open liaison requires the conversion and 
marriage of the woman. Those men who killed their own 
women— wives, sisters, and daughters— saved their honour and 
that of their community, but they also prevented boundary 
crossing. 

The greatest trespass of honour and boundary is the birth of 
children to the abducted woman, inevitable in a traditional society 
where birth control does not exist. When an abducted woman is 
found and “recovered”, her newly born children are rejected. What 
is rejected is the visible stain on both the woman and the man, the 
evidence both of the handling of the woman by another man, 
thereby dishonouring the husband, and of the crossing of the 
boundary. The child is rejected also because, simply, it is not one’s 
own, but another’s, rejected by the community for the same reason. 
Why then did the men want to bring back into their families the 
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women who had been abducted? Persuasion from their wives, the 
mothers of the abducted girls? Their own feelings of love and loss? 
Recovery somehow of one’s honour demonstrated by the ability 
at last to perform the man’s duty of protecting his daughter? Idle 
hope that the women had been merely abducted and not violated? 

Recreation of the boundary between one’s community and 
the other? Probably some combination of such feelings were 
involved in each case, but, the women remained polluted even 
when readmitted into their families and communities. They would 
not be considered acceptable marriage partners even after giving 
up the children to whom they had given birth. Abduction and 
forcible conversion of women occurred in both the divided 
territories, that is, in Bengal as well as Punjab, two quite different 
cultures despite the fact that the predominant religious 
communities in both were Hindu and Muslim. Moreover, it 
' appears from available accounts in both territories that the rape, 
abduction, conversion and: marriage of abducted women were 
phenomena rarely witnessed in the more ordinary communal riots 
of the past. 

Why now and not earlier? we believe it is not merely a matter 
of dishonouring, but of boundary crossing and defiling, which 
became important when it was clear that territorial boundaries 
between communities were to be drawn. Women are 
simultaneously critical and incidental. Through women, men 
multiply their race, increase their numbers. They are, in this way 
_ Critical. But they are also incidental. They may be captured and 
" put to good use, unlike men of the other community, who 
represent a physical danger and, even when converted, are 
distrusted and not fully accepted. 


FICTIONS 


The partition decision was based on the fiction that there were 
only two categories of the population of 400 million Indians whose 
interests were to be considered: Muslims and non-Muslims. In 
practice, as we have seen, the Sikhs made a most effective claim 
for being considered a third party, indeed a decisive third party. 
Scant consideration, however, was given to ascertaining the desires 
of the other non-Muslims living on both sides of the notional 
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boundary, who had neither sufficient numbers, cohesion, 
determination, or collective will to do anything to deny their 
categorical consignment into one or the other two categories. These 
groups included Christians, Scheduled Castes, Mazhabi and 
Ramdasia Sikhs, and Ahmadiyyas. Representations on behalf of 
these groups were presented before the Punjab Boundary 
Commission. All those who claimed to speak for all the groups 
except the Ahmadiyyas declared their wish to be included with 
all non-Muslims in demarcating the boundaries, though in all cases 
also, their populations would be divided. The spokesmen for the 
Ahmadiyyas chose to identify and join with the Muslims and with 
Pakistan. Yet, all these groups are socially and religiously marginal 
to both the Muslim and Hindu religious communities. They are 
all also in one way or another discriminated against, despised, 
and rejected by orthodox Muslims and caste Hindus (that is, all 
those not classed as low castes/” untouchables” /Harijans/ 
Scheduled Castes). Persons from all these groups also either 
consider themselves entirely separate from Muslims or Hindus, 
or have a very low degree of identification with either. 

Yet, both sides, particularly the “secular” India side, wanted 
their numbers to be counted on their side. In some cases, the 
persons who spoke on behalf of these groups before the Boundary 
Commission were not even members of the groups on whose 
behalf they claimed to speak. In other cases, it is obvious that they 
were show boys speaking for the Indian National Congress or the 
Muslim League rather than for their own group. Further, for the 
Sikh spokesmen, who counted the low caste Mazabhis—a 
marginal group between Sikhs and Hindus, in fact—as part of their 
own total, all other marginal persons not included within the Sikh 
community were considered non-persons. 

This became clear in the testimony given by Sardar Harnam 
Singh before the Punjab Boundary Commission on behalf of the 
claim for the Sikhs to demarcate the central Punjab districts as a 
Sikh “homeland”, even though Muslims were in a substantial 
majority therein. Their argument was that, in these districts, only 
the Sikhs were the true “sons of the soil”, that is, peasant 
proprietors—or, at least, occupancy tenants, “rooted in the soil of 
the districts”. Never mind that they themselves or their parents 
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or grandparents had come from other districts and had, in many 
cases, been given lands to cultivate with irrigation. Most of the 
Muslims, it was argued, were a population of “fakirs, beggars, 
weavers, herdsmen, cobblers, kumhars or potters, musallis [rat 
catchers], carpenters, oilmen, bards, barbers, blacksmiths, washer 
men, butchers and mirasis [singers and dancers], people who are 
described in the settlement reports [British reports on the 
settlement of the land revenue of a district] as landless people and 
menials”. , 

Many of these people had “come from abroad [meaning other 
districts] for labour, for work and they may work and go away 
when they find things unsuitable for them”. They were “birds of 
passage”, not, like the Sikh landholders “the trees and plants of 
this soil”. These persons, it was argued, should not be counted in 
the total Muslim population. In other words, they were non- 
persons. Leaving out these non-persons, the Muslims in the 
districts whose census population in 1941 constituted a majority 
in all of them, would be reduced to a minority. On the other hand, 
if these persons were to be counted rather than discounted, the 
Sikhs could still be granted the central districts as their 
“homeland” through an exchange of population. In other words, 
the non-persons among the Muslims in these districts could be 
exchanged with the Scheduled Caste non-persons from the 
western Punjab districts for the sake of preserving the claimed 
Sikh homeland. 

For a parallel to this shameless argument, one needs to go 
back to the Constitution of the United States in 1789 where the 
Southern states were allowed to count their slaves as part of their 
total population for purposes of representation in the Congress, 
but these Negro slaves were, of course, not to be allowed to vote. 
In the Sikh claim, such non-persons of the other community were 
not to be counted at all or were to be traded for others from the 
other side to perform the same menial tasks on their behalf. 

Since the Muslims would not accede to this reasonable 
demand of the Sikhs for their own homeland, the only alternative 
became what Sardar Harnam Singh had declaimed as 
“unthinkable”, namely, the movement of the Sikh sons of the soil 
themselves to the eastern Punjab districts and the forced expulsion 
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of not just the Muslim menials from those districts, but evéry last 
man, woman, and child. At the same time, it appears from limited 
evidence that persons from some of these marginal groups escaped 
the violence among the three main warring groups of Muslims, 
Hindus, and Sikhs. But, India and Pakistan are hardly unique 
examples of the mockery of categorical designation of peoples as 
a basis for the creation and consolidation of states. Indeed, if there 
is a place in which advocates of human rights should stand in 
this new century, it is rigorously against every leader and every 
group of people— political, ethnic, religious, and whatever—that 
claims exclusive rights to territory on behalf of an entire category 
of people. 
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